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PREFACE; 


In compiling the present translation of the Kalid-i- 
Afghani, the Government Text Book for the Pakkhto* 
Examination, I have had a threefold object in view : — 

First.— Tlo furnish the student of Pakkhto with an author- 
ity, if I may be permitted to employ the term, to which he may 
refer when he is unable, with the assistance of his Munshi, 
to arrive at an intelligible or satisfactoiy rendering of any 
particular passage, more especially in the Poetry, of the 
original work. I have no desire that this translation should 
supersede the use by him of his Grammar and Dictionary ; 
on the contrary, the inode in which I suggest that it should 
be utilized is, that he should first, with the aid of the above 
books, himself work out his daily ,task, and, having done so, 
go over it a second time with this translation, comparing his 
renderings with mine, and noting any errors he may have 
made in concords, &c., as well as any idiomatic constructions 
or other points deserving notice which he may have overlooked. 
He will possibly, not unfrequently, find that his renderings of 
difficult or obscure passages are better than those which I 
have given ; whilst he will assuredly, if careful, discover 
numerous” idiomatic, declensional, and other peculiarities 
which I have not noted, as my grammatical notes are not 
intended to be exhaustive. To have made them so would 
have materially increased the bulk of this work. 

* I use the word Pakkhto here and elsewhere advisedly. The dialect of Afghani 
in which the original work is written is the Northern or Pakkhto, as distingaished 
from tho Southern or Pashto. 
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That the 'Student should acquire an intelUgeni 
knowledge of . the original work. With this object I have 
appended historical notes, explaining the force of the refer- 
ences to persons and incidents mentioned in oriental history 
or fiction; geographical notes, to enable him to at once 
find out on the map any place to which reference is made ; 
grammatical notes (many of which are original), to assist 
him in acquiring a knowledge of the rules which govern 
Pakkhto composition ; and general notes, to enable him to 
gain a knowledge of Afghan customs and manners at the 
same time as he acquires a knowledge of their language. 

The scene of the Tarikh-i-Murass’a is laid, for the most 

$ 

part, in the districts of Peshawar (including the sub-division 
of Ydsafzai), Koliat, and Bannu, as well as the Independent 
territory bordering on them ; and nearly every place men- 
tioned in it will be found in my map. The scene of Sultan 
Mahmdd, Ghg,znavi, is laid in Turkestan, Persia, Khurasan, 
Afghanistan, the Punjab and Hindustan ; and the localities 

referred to will, for the most part, be found in any ordinary 
« ® 

map of those countries. 

I more particularly advise the student to read the Tarikh- 
i-Murass’a with the map attached, because he will thereby 
gain a knowledge of the present seats of the Eastern Afghans 
who are under British rule or influence, and of the manner in 
which they became possessed of such seats. 

With reference to the grammatical notes, I have, as a 
general rule, referred the student to the Grammar published 
in 1873 by Dr. Trumpp, and procurable at the Central Book, 
Dep6t at Lahore, because it is, in my opinion, the most com- 
plete one that has as yet been written. 

Third . — To present to the reader as literal a, translation 
as possible, couched a^ the same time in good English idiom ; 
wherever 1 haye made a free translation of the original 



PslckhtOi 1 1)876, I thick, invariably given a literal one also 
■ in a foot^notoi I have further included in brackets all words 
introduced by me which do not occur in the original text. 
The frequent occurrence, or otherwise, of such bracket (except 
in the Poetry, where they are usually employed by me to 
mark words inserted, with a view to make the translation as 
rhythmical as practicable, will be perhaps as good a test 
as any as to how far I have succeeded in this, my third 
object.* All who have studied Pakkhto works with the 
ordinary Pathdn Munshi will best appreciate a translation 
which is intelligible and, at the same time, litei^. If the 
Ganj-i-Pakkhto should appear to the general English reader 
bald and unfinished, I must plead as my excuse that it is a 
literal translation of the simple tales of a but half*civilized 
race. In the Ballad of Shdhzddah Bahram I have endeavoured 
to follow, as far as possible, in my translation the style and 
diction of the English ballad. 

With a view to facilitating reference to the original text, I 
have, in the margin of each page of the Ganji-i-Pakkhto, 
Sultdn Mahmdd, and the Ballad of Sbdhzadah Bahrdm, and at 
the head of each chapter in the Tarikh-i-Murass’a, as well as 
of each Ode in the Poetry, noted the corresponding page of 
the Ealid-i*Afghani. I have further appended marginal 
headings to the History of Sultan Mahmiid. 

I have purposely not translated the Pakkhto letters which 
are appended to the original work. They are very easy, and 
their translation by the student himself will be of more 
practical benefit to him than a printed translation could be. 

I do not here enter into an account of the mystical doctrines 
of the Oriental Moslem Sdfis. This has been already most 
ably done by Sir John Malcolm in his History of Persia, 
•C hapter XXII, and by Major Bavergr in the prefac e to 

• ^ the Tarikh'i-Murass'ai the original oonstraction of which abounds with paren* 
thftie eentences, I have adopted the square bracket to indicate words inserted me, 
|b|id tbe curved bracket for the parenthetic sentence of the original, 
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his “Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans,*’ both of 
which account I strongly recommend every student of 
Fakkhto to peruse for himself, as otherwise he will not under- 
stand the poetical portions of this work. 

• My best thanks are due to the Local Government for its 
liberality in assisting me to defray the expenses of the publi- ' 
cation of this translation, as well as to those gentlemen, 
English and Native, who have furnished me with information 
to assist me in compiling the notes appended. My acknow- 
ledgments for most valuable assistance thoughout are due, 
in the first place, to Kazi Saiad Ahmad, an Afghdn gentle- 
men (at present employed on diplomatic duty in Persia), who 
possesses a most intimate and scholastic knowledge of both 
English and Fakkhto; for local, geographical, and other 
notes, to Mr. Beckett, at present Deputy Commissioner of 
Dera Ismail Khan; to Major Johnstone, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannd ; to Captain Wace, Settlement OflScer of 
Hazdra ; to Major Birch, Deputy Commissioner of Gogaira ; 
to Sir Khwdjah Muhammad ^han, k.c.s.i., Nawdb of Teri ; 
and to Saiad Badshdh Banuri, of Kolnit; for medical and 
scientific notes, to Surgeon-Major Johnston, 4th Punjab 
Infantry; and last, though by no means least, for general 
aid, to my Munsbi, Niir Muhammad Khan Liighmdnl, at 
present residing in the village of Landai Argha-jo-i, near the 
City of Peshawar. 

I now leave English students of the original work to form 
their own estimate of the value of my translation, being my- 
self only too conscious of its defects, although I at the same 
time feel that I have spared no pains to make it as complete 
and correct as possible, with a desire that may prove of 
real assistance to all who may at any time have reason to 
make use of it. I s^uld esteem it a great favour if any one 
so using it were to point out to me any defects, shortcomings, 
or errors, which he may detect in it. 



In ooncluBioD, I will onljr remark that the Committee of 
Fakkhto scholars appointed by- the Local Government to 
report on the merits of this work felt themselves in a position 
to do so favourably. 


T. C. PLOWDEN. 


Kohat, \hth January 1875. 
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‘ In the Old World the moral Beast.fable was of no moan antiquity^ # # •# # # 

For ages the European mind was capable at once of receiving lessons of 
wisdom from the -<®8opian crows and foxes, and of enjoying artistic, bub by 
no means edifying, Beast stories of more primitive type/^ (Tylor's Primiiiva 
Culture^ voL V, p. 372). 
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THE GANJ-I-PAKKHTO. 


THE FIRST TALE. 

THE SAGE AND THE THIEF. 

In a certain place there was a sage who had collected . 
K A 7 together a great many very old* rags, and had 

■’ ■ tied them up inside his turban. Outwardly* 

it appeared to people a large turban. Nevertheless, there was 
nothing inside it but old rags. 

Once upon a time, at the hour of early dawn, when it 
was still dark, he started for school with the object of getting 
something from the people.* 

A thief happened to be standing on the road. He laid 
hands on the sage (and) ran off with his turban. When the 
thief had gone* some little distance, the sage called out to 
him, and said: “My young friend! Search that turban 
(well) : if after this search® thou carry it off, by all means 
carry it off : I make® thee a present of it.’* The thief ran on 
ahead,* but when he unrolled* the turban, what does he 

K A 8 see ? A yard of rather worn-out cloth® came 
’ ■ out*® of it ; the rest was nothing but old rags. 

He angrily'* threw the yard of stuff away, and said to 
the sage: “God impoverish thee!** (since) thou through 
these old rags hast kept me'* away from a (better) business. 
Art thou not thoroughly ashamed of thyself for having duped 
me by such a trick ? ” ** 

]. Note repetition of adjective for emphaBis.. 

2. Adjective need adverbially. Vide Trunipp’s GrammjU’, § 172, p. 276. 

3. Jjit, with the object of this • that he may get Bomethin^eto* 

4. Note ** chi ” (when) governs in Pakkhto the Indicative Past Teuso. Vide Eng- 

lish Indicative Pluperfect. Vide Truinpp*B Grammar, § 199 (<X). 

6. lufiDitive used substantively, and intlectod in the plural. Vide Trumpp's 

Grammar, § 14, 

G. Lit. have made. 

7. Pa wrdndi. Note inflection of adverb, Vide Trnmpp’s Grammar, § 173. ^ 

8. “ Spaiodal,*’ causal verb, from Spardal, a transitive verb •, it is formed contrary 

to the usual rules for forming eausala from transitives. The general rules 

are given in Trumpp's Grammar, § 118 B. ^ 

0. Note the nouns, being of measure, ore placed in apposition. Vide Trumpp’s 

Grammar, § 181 (1). 

10. ^'Kbatal,"to rise, used idiomatically. ltis*oft6n used in Pakkhto in- this 

sense. « 

11. Ablative need adverbially. * - 

12. Por this form of Imperative Impreoative, vide Trumpp*B Grammar, § 122* 

18, Lit* keptest me. Pakkhto Past Indlositive for finglish Indicative Perfect* 

14. ' A Tory sentenoe. 
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The sage replied :■* Thou speahest very truly;, but this 
2 ^ business hath been for theo a grand warning if 

* ‘ thou comprehendest it,’® because all worldly 

matters are made up’® of deceit and fraud. If any one be 
enamoured of the world, this will be too galled.” 
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THE SECOND TALE. 


SULTAN MAHMUD, GHAZNAVI, AND THE PEARL. 

One day the king Mahmiid, Ghaznavi, went ijo his hall of 
audience with a pearl in his hand. 

He gave it to a minister, (and) said to him : “ In thy 
opinion, of what value is this pearl ? ” 

* He replied: “Sire! I verily believe that if there were’ 
krores of rupees (set against it), still the value of this pearl 
would* outvie them.” 

The king commanded him, saying : “ Yes I now crush it.” 

The minister answered : “ (If) from the king’s treasury 
one pice be naissing, my mind is troubled thereat ; how then 
can I crush such a pearl (as this) ? ” 

The king replied : “ Well said ! thou art a very loyal 
man.” Accordingly, he gave him a gi-and robe of honour, and 
took the pearl from him. 

Then they for a little while commenced to converse® 

K A p 9 together on other topics.® Next, he gave the 

’ ■ pearl to a second noble, and said : “ Tell me 

how much dost thou think® this pearl is worth P 

He replied : Your Gracious Majesty I in my opinion it 
is equal in value to half thy realm/* 


15. 


Id. 

1 . 

2 . 

a 

4. 

6 . 


aa a consecutive or final 
Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, 

Vide Trumpp's Grammar, 


“Chi** here goverua the Indicative Moodj but 
conjanciiou, it governs the Subjnnctive Mood. 

§ 215 ; 

Note .this not uncommon force of the neuitivo. 

§184 (3 a). 

Fakkhto Indicative Present. 

Pakkhto Indioative Fatnre. 

Pakkhto Indioative Ii^perfeot. 

“ Nor majlis k4wah/' A frequent idiom. 

I^ Itowtlieqae«tion is modiBed by employment o( the Pakkhto Indioative 
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The king answered : “ Yes ; now crush it.” He said : 

“N’eijerl let me die first.® Who Muld^ destroy 

K.A., p. . such a pearl?. Leaving alone ills value,® stdl 
where will such beauty, lustre, and water be again found ? 
How is it possible that I should break it ?* Hay, rather** 
may God preserve it in the treasury so long as the king lives !” 

The king gave him fioo a robe of honour, and took the 
pearl from him. 

Thus every one to whom he gave'* it, gave him a reply 
after the self-same'* fashion. 

4.t last it came to the turn of Ayaz.’® When he gave it 
to Ayaz, he said to him : “ Tell me what does this pearl 
appear to thee to be worth ? ” 

He replied : “ My master ! it is a well-known famous 
State jewel'* (and one) which bears a very high value. Wliat, 
then, can I reply ? ” 

On this tlie king said to him : “ Crush it.*' He at once took 
two stones — on one he placed the pearl, and on it he caused 
the other to revolve. The pearl he ground'* into little bits, 
atoms, powder. When he had done this, at once thereupon'* 
the nobles and ministers raised an outcry against him, saying : 

^ “ So great folly, such ignorance, similar indis- 

cretion, and such rashness as thou hast been'* 
guilty of,'* no one else would have'* been guilty of.” 

One said “ Adjure thou me by God*® if an infidel even 
would have done such an act ! ” 


Another said ; ” I swear** that such an act could never 
have been committed by even a traitor (to the State).” 

6. Lib., may t be thy saorifioe, i.e.^ saorificed in thy stead. A respectfol form 

of addressing a snpepor. 

7. Indicative Future, 

8. Lit., don’t at all calculate its value. 

9. Very idiomatic. 

10. » Kho.” 

11. Pakkhto Indicative Habitnal Imperfect employed for English Indicative Past. 

12. A not unfrequent meaning of ** daghah.’* 

13. .Note idiom. For Ayfiz, vide Sultan JIIahmdd*i-Ghaznaviy Note 374. 

14. Lit., a well-known article, 

15. Lit,, made. 

16. “Halta.” 

17. Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

18. Lit., didst. 

19. Pakkhto Indicative Future. 

20. The Afghan custom of Adjuration, or ^'Kasm dtCdan,” alluded to in Slphin- 

stone’s K^bul, Vol. I., p. 277, which see. 

21. Note that the Indioative Present here takes the terminal euphonic ** a*'. Vide 
Ttumpp’g Grammar, $ 131. 
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Another said : ** I swear by God that a lunatic would not 

tr . approve of such a deed.”** Every one spoke in 

^ proportion to liis indignation. 

When they were tired, and their clamour had abated a 
little, Ayaz said to them : “ Nobles and Chiefs ! I admit your 
learning, discernment, and good sense ; and in this too I 
acquiesce, namely, that this pearl ought not to have been 
crushed to atoms,** but I was no idol- Worship per that I should 
be enamoured** of a stone and disobey** my master’s order. 
Indeed, were I to speak the truth, you, as a fact, destroyed a 
pearl, because the king’s command Avas a thousand times 
more valuable than the pearl, and' it you rejected.” 

The king was much pleased Avith Ajuiz, and became 
incensed against the nobles ; but Ayaz, with many entreaties, 
sought*® pardon for them from the king. At length the king 
pardoned them, and bestoAved groat honour on Aysiz. 

THE THIRD TALE. 

THE MISER AND THE SMEEC’s lIE.Mi. 

It is related that there was (once) a rich man so miserly 

^ ^ that, because of his extreme avarice, lie Avonld 

■ not eat meat. But if at any time he had a great 

longing for it, he would send for a-AA'liole goat’s or lamb’s 
bead from the butcher through his servant. In fact he would 
on that head satisfy all his cravings for meat. In a Avord, 
this had been his habit all liis life long. 

One day a friend said to him : “ Why is it that at all 
seasons of the year* thou never eatest any other meat but 
head ? ” He said : “ I like it very much ; that’s why.” 

The other replied : ” I can’t believe that: still if there be 
any advantage in doing so, tell it me, but tell the truth. I 
adjure thee not to deceive me.”* 

22. Note the very peculiar construction. ** Kah ” is here translatable only by 

insertion of the English negative, 

23. A very common rendering of ** mnn^sib.’’ 

24. Inflected Infiniliv© Aotivo, with Passive signification. Vide Trumpp’s Gram- 

mar, § 190 (c). 

26. Indicative Habitual Imperfect, For this construction, vide Trumpp*a Gram- 
mar, § 197 (6). 

26. Note. — This verlb ** Ghokkhial ” forms its Indicative Present irregularly, 
Qhwaram. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 126 (ft), 

1* Expressed by the ablative case. Vide Trumpp's Grammar, § 174 (17), 

2. Lit., in summer and winter. 

2 . Afgl^a custom of adjuration. Vide preceding Tale, Note 20. 
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He answered: “I did not intend to tell* this to any one, 
II since thou bast adjured* me, I will tell thee 

■ ” ■ it at once, ' But do not thou tell it to any one 

(else).’* The other replied : “ Why should I® tell it^ ? ” He 
went on : “ The real truth is this : that a head is a very fine 
thing : in the first place, if its market price be known, one’s 
servant can’t steal® none of it :® next, Avhen he cooks it, if it 
were other meat, he could not eat some of it furtively; but 

^ ^ when he cooks a head, he cannot eat any of it, 

■ ' because if he steals an eye it is found out, and 
if any other part’® of it be missing, one” can detect it : there- 
fore this anxiety never afl&icts me, that any of it should be 
missing. But there is another advantage : when I eat head, 
the flavour of the tongue is*® peculiar to itself, whilst there is 
a peculiar relish in the eyes, another of the ears, and another 
of the brains: thus every portion has its peculiar recom- 
mendation. In fact a little money is spent on it, but great 
advantages are derived from it. For this reason I fancy head, 
and do not eat” other meat.” 

The other replied : “ I swear that up to the present time I 
have not seen a miser like thyself.” 


THE FOURTH TALE. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER AND ITTS PUPILS. 

A MAN ought not, without (sufficient) grounds, on mere 
suspicion, to believe any one’s statement.* If he do so, 
it will (only) injure himself, whilst the world will laugh at 
him, as in the case of a schoolmaster who was very ill- 
tempered, and was always beating his boys. 

.■p 

The boys accordingly said to one another: “We are re- 
duced to® great straits : come, let’s devise a 
remedy that we may get out of this difficulty.” 


K. A„ p. 12. 


4. Noto force of Ind. Iraporfect. 

5. Fakkhto Ind. Fast. 

6. Fakkhto Ind. Fafcure. 

7. Or in more idiomatic English : “of course I won’t mention it.’* 

8. A very common meaning of “ put awal,” 

9. A common meaning of ‘'pa-kkh©.** Note that the Pronoun “ o ’* has coalesced 

with this postposition. Vide Trnmpp’s Grammar, § 102, p. 140. 

10. Dz^e is frequently used to denote ** part ” of a man or animal’s body. 

11. Lit., a man. • 

12. Snbjnnctiye Present, used as Habitual Present 
18, Lit., bring into use t “riSwram,” 

1. In the text Pa wayal blndi ” is a misprint for “ Pa wayalo bdndi.** 

2* The force of “ ehu ” Lit., we are become very straitened. 
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Amongst them was a boy, who said : “ If you mind what I 
say, there will undoubtedly be a remedy for it.” The boys 
replied : “ Whatever thou sayest we will agree to.” 

He answered : “ My plan is this : when we go’ to-morrow 

^ ^ to lessons, we will each one of us say to the 

■’ ' master : ‘ 0 preceptor ! we trust that thou art 

well, (but) thou lookest pale.'* Art tho\x not in good health, 
or what is the matter ? ’ But say no more.” 

When the morrow had amved® the boys went’ to school, 
and each one said in succession' to the master : “ 0 master ! 
I hope all is well, (l)ut) thou lookest pale.” The master to 
each in turn’' replied : “ There is nothing the matter with me : 
I am perfectly well.” But a little doubt (as to the fact) 
gradually arose" in his mind. 

Last" of all the big boy came. When he had opened his 
book in front of the master, he shut it up" again at once. The 
master said to him : “ My lad, why didst thou close the book ? ” 
The boy replied to him : “ Sir, every one (iiow-a-days) 
looks after his own interest, and no one has any sense of jus- 
tice, nor has any one any sympathy (for another). Thou are 
so ill that when 1 look at thy weak state and pale complexion, 
my heart aches. May I never repeat’" another lesson" until 
thou gettest well ! So much for my lesson ! ”” 

The master arose hastily,’’ and went home in a great rage, 
and called out to his wife, saying : “ Come, open the door.” 
She came cheerfully, and opened the door. IJowever, what 
does she ^ce biit the schoolmaster standing there sad and 
melancholy. His wife said : “ 1 hope all is well why hast 
K. A., p. 14. thou come''* home so early from school ? ” The 

3. War-ahu,” Indicativo Subj. Prost'iit of war-tlal. 

4. Txit., thy complexion ia yellow, bilious- 

5. Faklshto Indicative Ptist after “ chi for Eiigliah Indicative Pluperfect; 

this is an invariable constuiction. 

6. Note force of Habitual Impei'fect ; they went in turn to school, singly. 

7. Not© force of Habitual Imperfect. 

8. ^^Wrustni”: (adjective). 

9. “ Porta kar.” 

10. Present. 

* 11. Lit , may iny lassttii never be. 

12. Very idiomalio. 

13. ** CJchat:” lit., up,*but used with “ Patsedal,” to rise ; it implies hasty, sudden 

rising. Note ‘ Pdtsedar’ is one of the Instransitive V^rbs which em- 
ploys only the ■ contracted form in the Tenses of Presetib Time. Vide 
Trumpp’s Grammar, § 122 (a), 

Fakkhto Ind. Fast. 



TAL£. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS TtrTlLS, 


K. A., p. 14. 


master replied : What ? art thou blind ? see’st thou not 
what is the matter with me ? Strangers^* 
sympathise with me,'® but thou art so perverse 
and ill-conditioned'® that though thou livest with me thou 
hast never asked me how I was, and never said so much 
as ‘ What is the matter ? ’ ” 

She replied to him ; “ What can I say thou certainly 
appearest to me (to be) in good health.” He screamed out 
“ 0 traitress ! at'® this (sight) even has not thy heart been 
softened ? She replied : ” Wait a minute ; I will bring a 
looking-glass, and do tliou look at thy face in it ; there is 
nothing the matter with thee, wlty dost thou fret ? ” 

The master answered : “ Go along ! confusion seize thee 
and thy looking-glass ! thou and thy looking-glass will be of 
a pair ! Don’t bring it : I won’t look at it: but be quick, get 
a bed ready for me, that I may lay down®' on it.” She was 
still thinking over this®® when again he got into a rage with 
her, and said : “Don’t answer me,®® but prepare a bed for me.” 

She brought a bed®' for him, and spread his bedding on it. 
The schoolmaster lay down on it, and said to the boys : 
“Do your lessons here at my house.” 

Tho boys sat down, and began to repeat®® their lessons, but 
they were dumbfounded, and said, all of them : “ Our last 
state is worse than our first :®® we have had as much bother 
as possible,®' and yet not have escaped®" from our bondage ;®® 
now some other device is necessary that we may got free 
from this slavery.” The big boy said to them : 

K. A., p lo. „ ’Well ! do as follows, that is commence 
(repeating) your lessons very loud and with a great hubbub.” 

But when they raised a great uproar and made a noise, the 
big boy said to them : “ Heartless wretches ! why do you make 
such a noise ? Don’t you see that our master’s head aches 
through your making such a hubbub ? ” The master replied : 

“ He speaks the truth. Get along with you, 
(but) don’t make a noise. You are all free.”®® 

Lit., what this state of mine is. 16. Note the Pukkhto idiom. 

Note the use of tho Subj. Present to denote uncertainty, indecision, &c., and 
vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 194 («). 

Lit., said. 19. Pa/' 20. Lit., is not thy heart cold ? 

Pre-wazam ; lit., fall. 22. “ Pa-kkho." 2.9. Or “ don't ar«ue with me ! ” 
War-ta wdohdwah ” implies both bringing the b#d and placing it it front 
of him, ^ 

26, Note force of Pakkhto Indicative Imperfect. 

26, Lit., whj^t was there and what has there (since) accrued ? 

27. Note the idiom. 28. Pakkhto Indicative Past. 29. Lit., prison. 

30. i. c.j for the day : have a holiday. 


K. A. p. 15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 
21 * 
24. 
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THE aAKJ-l-FAEEHtO. 


FOUBiB 


The boys went ofE in (great) glee, and played about®’ in 
the streets and lanes. 

When a few days had passed, their mothers said to the 
boys : “ Foolish creatures 1 this is the age to acquire know- 
ledge, but you pass it idly,®® doing nothing.” They , replied : 
“ What have we done wrong ? If the schoolmaster be ill, to 
whom®® shall we say our lesson ? ” Their mothers answered : 
“ Very well, we will go®* to-morrow and find out how he is, 
so that we may know if you speak truly or falsely.”®' 

When the morrow came, the mothers of the boys went to 
ask after the schoolmaster. When they came to his house,'® 
what do they see but that the schoolmaster is in bed, that 
two or three quilts are heaped upon him, that he is bathed in 
perspiration®® (from head to foot), and is groaning and moan- 
ing with cries of “ Wa-f, Wa-i. They were quite taken by 
surprise, and all screeched out “ 0 schoolmaster! we hope 
thou art all right ; what is the matter ? We certainly had no 
idea of this.” 

The schoolmaster replied : “ I as a fact did not take my 

^ jg illness in time ;®®indeedlpaid no attention to it, 

' ■ but there was danger in it (all along) ; if only I 

had taken it in time at the first, it is highly probable that some 
remedy could have been easily devised for it then. But may 
God even yet grant (my illness) a happy termination,*® 
although it is (no doubt) a hard case.” The boys’ mothers 
offered up*' a prayer (for him), and said : “ 0 schoolmaster, 
may God restore thee to health.”*® The master replied : 
“ Amen. May God (also) be gracious to you.” The boys’ 
mothers went way and left the schoolmaster in bed.*® 

31. Ind. Habitual Imperfect. 

32. Here we have a plural acliectivo used adverbially. Vide Trumpp*s Grammar. 

§ 172 (p 276). 

33. Chd tsakkha.” Note this idiom ; it is au iuiporiant one. 

34. “ Ba 14re shd.” Note “ Lire ” fominiitc, plural of I4r, to agree with 

“ mothers,” understood. 

86, Note idiom. 

36. Note the post-hx “ kara ” hei*e governs the formative War.** Vide 

Trumpp's Grammar, § 174, 16. 

37. This is oue of the BakkhlJO feminine noatis, which is only used in the plural. 

Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 63. 

38. Lit., said. The verb ” wayal ” is oue of those which in Pakkhto are transi- 

tive, though in English intransitive. It employs the plural in the Tenses 

of Past Time^ Vide Trnmpp’s Grammar, § 143, 166, &o, 

39. Lit., 1 too did not understand it. For formation of the Perfect and other 

Compound TInses of Past Time of Intransitive Derivatives, vide Trttmpp*B 

Grammar, $148. Note that ‘‘Pohedal** is verb which has two forms 

in those topses. 

40. '^Khad4«6 di khair kri,” Subj. Pres, with optative signihoatiou « 

41. Fakkhto Indicative Imperfect. 42. Note the idiom. 



TALE. 
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Nowwhensome days had passed, it became noised abroad 
K. A., p. 1C. from the boys’ mouths that the schoolmaster 
had become ill** through their trickeiy and 
falsehood. So people** said to them : “ Unlucky wights ! the 
man will die, and his blood will be on your heads.*® Reflebt 
on this, as now some remedy for his recovery is requisite.” 
The boys also began to pity (their master), so they said 
to the big boy : ” Come, let’s devise some cure for him.” He 
said to them : “ Come along then ! let’s go to him one by 
one ; but as each one goes to him, he should say*® to him : 

* Master ! thou art all right now, please God.’ ” 

Thus each boy went to him in succession,*' and said to 
the master: “ Sir ! thou art now quite well, please God!” 
Next, last of them all,** the big boy came. When he looked 
at him, he said : “ Sir 1 thank God, thy complexion is now quite 
clear again, but thou shouldst take a little exorcise, because 
K A 17 when a man is convalescent, it is not good for 
’ him to be always in the same place.*® ; Thou 

shouldst now get up (out of bed), that we may go out and 
ta^e a stroll.” 

The schoolmaster arose (from his bed) ; the boy accom> 
pained®® him, and they went out. When any one saw him,®* 
he would say to him : ” O master I I hope tliou hast left thy 
bed for good I Another would say : ” Thank God, thou art®* 
well again.” When any one met him, ho would say : “ I 
congratulate thee heartily.”®* The schoolmaster felt®® very 
much gratified, but the boy laughed®® in his sleeve.®® After 
that he suffered from no complaint or sickness, aU went well 
with him. 

43. Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 44. ** Yo kul,” one person and another. 

45. Lit,, neck. 46. Di wayi ** 47. Pakkhto Ind. Habitual Imperfect. 

48. “ P.i waro paae.” Wdrah is here inflected, but it need not have been. It ig 

one of four plural pronominal adjectives (the other three being jumlah, 
dwarah, ond hamnh), whicli inflect or not at pleasure. Vide Trumpp’a 
Grammar, § 115. 

49. Lit., sitting niista,’* subs, fern.) in the same place is not good for him, 

Vido for this feminine form TrumppV Grammar, § 12. It is employed 
according to Trumpp with only two other verbs. 

50. Pakkhto Ind. Prea., to bring the action more prominently before the notice 

of the reader. 

r>l. Pakkhto Ind Habitual Imperfect. 

62. The force of the Optative Imperfect without an Optative Particle. Vide 

TrumppV Grammar, § 198 (6). 

63. Pakkhto Ind. Past. 64. Note the force of th^repetition of the verb. 

66. Ind. Habitual Imperfect. 

66, Lit., laughed with the utmost secrecy. The adjective ‘‘ put " is used ad- 
verbially here. “ Khandal** is a verb that requires notice. Though 
intransitive in English, it is transitive in its conjugation in Pakkhto (vido 
Trumpp'a Grammar, § 117) : it forms its Indicative Pres, irregularly 

(idem § 126, 3) and in the tenses of past time employs the plural (idem 

S 148, § 156). 
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THE GANJ-l-PAKKHTO. FIFTH 

THE FIFTH TALE. 

THE OLD WOMAN AND THE FALCON. 

The friendship and the enmity of a foolish man are the 
K. A., p. 18. same in their result. 

For example : a certain kin^ kept' a falcon for the chase, 
and used to take great care of it. One day it happened to fly 
away and settle* on the liouse of a certain old woman. The 
woman at once laid hands on tlie falcon and secured it'. 
When she looked at it, its heak appeared (to her) to be crook- 
ed. The old woman exclaimed : “ Alas ! alas ! poor wretch ! 
how wilt thou bo able to eat* Avith this lieak.” Well, she 
took a knife and cut of its upper bill. Wlien she had 
made the lower and upper bill alike, and of the same length, 
she said : “ That’s done ! now it will bo able to pick up grain 
with it.” 

When she looked at its feet, she saw its claws' (and) said ; 
“ Oh unhappy creature ! was no one sufficiently interested in 
thee to pare thy talons. Thou verily art crippled in’ thy 
feet because of thy talons.” So with the utmost despatch®' 
she clipped its talons. The poor woman certainly’ wished to 
do it a kindness, but she (as a fact) worked the ruin of that 
poor wretch.® 

The king learnt (meanwhile) that his falcon had flown 
away so he gave orders that if any one brought it'® ho 
would giye him a reward. As people wei-e making search, 
they found it in the old woman’s house. Well, they took it'* 
to the king, and told him about the old woman’s pity and 
kindness. 

When the king looked at the falcon, he became very angry, 
but he said nothing, except to give orders that they should let 

1. PakkliLn Inrlicafcive Pluperfect. 

2« “ Wu lagedah.” Note that “ Dzde is an inanimate masculine substantive in 

** e,” and therefore forms its pUital in iina. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 47. 

3. Pakkhto Indicative Future, used idiomatically with Potential moauinsr. 

4. ** Mangal/’ a feminine no]ju ending in a consonant. For list, vide Trumpp’i 

Grammar, § 61 (a). 

6. “Pa.” 

6. Note repetition of adverb for ompbasts. 

7. “ Khud,” a Persian reflexive pronoun here, as is often the case elsewhere 

used adverbially. 

8. .Adjective mib^istantively. Trumpp’a Grammar, g^79 (8). 

9. Pakfchto Indicativs. Perfect, 

10. Pawust and “ Bot ” here are errors, for though “ Bd-waatal ” and “ Botlal ” 
are used for ^animate objects, they are so used ouly with isueh as can be 
“Zed.” to, or from, a place. A falcon would be|oarried, so “rawar^’ and 
“ fbywr ” would be more correct here. In support of thiSi Tide T^rikhd* 
Murass’a, Chapter 1V| Note 6f also vide SalUn Mahmiid, Note 242. 



fAIB. KIN& NAUSHBBWAN AND THE OLD WDMAN’s HOUSE. ll 

it go, and proclaim that this should be the fate of whosoever 
should associate with any one'® who did not 
' ‘ appreciate his real worth.*® 

0 friends ! listen to all this saying : 

Two calamities are ordained (for man) in this world, 

Either an injudicious acquaintance works injury for his friend, 

Or an enemy is the cause of sorrow unto folk. 


THE SIXTH TALE. 

KING NAUSHERWAN AND THE OLD, WOMAN’S HOUSE. 

The strong should not oppress the weak,* even if (other- 
wise) their object be frustrated. 

For example : The Emperor of the country of Rdra® sent* 

^ a courier to King Nausherwan.^ When he 

' ' reached the audience hall, what does he see 

but a lofty building, inside which was the king seated on bis 
throne, ami otlier princes, nobles, and ministers seated before 
him on chairs (of State).® 

When, however, the courier surveyed the scene he per- 
ceived a certain irregular angle® in the palace, so he asked one 
(there) “ Why is this angle (so) irregular ? ” He replied : 

“ Here was (^formerly) the house of an old woman. At the 
time that the king was building this palace he asked the «’ld 
woman to sell him her ' house.® It was not her pleasure® to 
do so, and of course the king was unwilling to effect® his 
object by force. So for this reason this place has remained 
an eyesore in the palace.” 

12. ‘‘ Haghali chit.” 

13, In tlie original Pakkbto the oratio dirccta is employed. 

1. Lit , should not bring strength against weakness. 

2. The country west of the Euphrates along tlio Fhixino and Mediterranean : 

Asia Minor. (Malcolm). The name of Rdm was originally giyon to the 
Eastern Empire of Rome with its capital at Byzantium ; it now denotes the 
territory subject to the Sultdn of Turkey. The Moslem world look on Hum 
as the symbol of earthly power. (Vambery’s Bukhdra). The Emperor of 
the Eastern Empire here referred to is cither Justinian I. or Justin II. 

V 3. Pakkhto Ind. Pluperfect. 

4. The twenty- first Sassanid of Persia, known also as KhasrA I. ; he reigned 
A.D. 631--679. 

6. In the Pakkhto the oratio directa is employed* 

6. Lit., placo4<i» ^ 

7. Lit., a man. * 

8. ** Bazd ” is a feminine subst., and an exception to the general rule that the 

^Itermi nation d ” of substantives imported into the Pakkhto language is 
maaouline* 

9. Note foroe of lad. Imperfect. 



12 THE GANJ-I-PAKKHTO. SEVENTH 

' The courier replied : “ Of a truth this unsightliness is far 
better than symmetry which might have been 
K. A., p 19. (effected) by force, and justice compels me to 
say"* that in the former age has any one perforraed^^ such a 
deed, nor do I expect will any monarch hereafter perform 
(such another).” 

When the king heard these words of the courier he was 
very much gratified, and gave him presents and dismissed 
him with courtesy and honour. 


THE SEVENTH TALE. 

THE SHEKH* AND THE RAVENOUS TRAVELLER. 

A TRAVELLER alighted as a guest on the re- 
treat* of oShekh, 

Now when it was time for food the Shekh went to his house 
and brought four loaves or so,® and placed them before the 
traveller. Then he went off (again) at once to bring^ him some 
cooked pulse. By the time the Shekh brought the pulse the 
traveller had finished* the loaves. 

The Shekh again went off in ahurry and came running back 
with* four more loaves. When ho arrived, the traveller had 
eaten' up all the pulse. The Shekh again went for more pulse ; 
as he was coming back the other had finished the loaves. 

In short, when the Shekh had gone ten times to his house, 
by the time he brought* one thing the traveller would have 
finished the other. 

After this the Shekh said to him : “ Young man 1 1 hope all 
is well, whither art thou going ? ” The traveller mentioned a 
certain place to him, and said : " Sir, I am going to such and 

10. Lit., the I itflits of justice are. 

11. “ Wayalai ” in the original Pakkhto is apparently an error for karai/* 

1. Vide Tarikh-i-Murass'a, Chapter IT, Note 16. 

2. Khalwat-Khana,” oratory ; private prayer, closet. 

3. Lit., about four. 

4. Subj. Present with “ ohi.” This is exactly equivalent to the Latin conatrnotion 

With “ ut.” 

6. Note the foiso of t^e Snbjanotive Perfect “ Khwarali wf,” which has a more 

general and goarded signification than the lod. Perfect. Vide Tmmpo’s 

Grammar, § 140*. 

6 Note the idiom, ** ho caused to ran towards him.** 

7. Lit., lapped np. The verb gfital is nsed to express the eating of soup, milk, 

dfti, &c. ** Cooked pulse.” .Anglicd : Pease-soup. 

6. Pakkhto Ind. Habitual Imperfect. 



TALB. THE SAINT, THE DAMSEL, AND TUB MOUSE. IS 

such a place.” Then the Shekh asked him : “ What business® 
hast thou there ? What art thou going for ? ” He answered : 
“ I have heard that in that place is a famous physician : I am 
going to see him.’”® The Shekh replied : “ What complaint 
dost thou suffer from that thou goest to this physician ? ” 
The traveller rejoined ; “ I have not much appetite,”” so I have 
jj. ^ been thinking” that if I were to go (to him) and 

’ ” **■ ' he were to give me some medicine that I should 

get an appetite.” 

The Shekh answered : “ Very good.” God grant thee thy 
desire ; but I, too, have a request to make of thee for the sake 
of God.” The traveller answered : “ Good Sir I what is thy 
request ? ” The Shekh replied: “ When thou gettest well, and 
thy object hath been gained, don’t return by this road, but 
take some other route.” 


THE EIGHTH TALE. 

TUE SAINT,* THE DAMSEL, AND THE MOUSE. 

It has been related' that a saint was (once) seated on 
the banks of a stream, for he had washed his hands with the 
water of Resignation from the Pollutions of the World. 

(As) a kite was passing in the air over that place, a young 
mouse disentangled itself from its claws, and fell in front of the 
saint. The saint, with great tenderness, rolled it up in his 
clothes and carried it home. He next reflected that it would 
not be right that the people of the house should feel annoyed 
at seeing the mouse,® so he prayed (then and) there that the 
mouse might be transformed into a young girl.® 

The event turned out just as ho had desired, that is to say, 
so lovely a damsel was formed from it that the radiancy of 
her cheeks kindled^ the fire of emulation in the granary of 

9. Lit., object, 10, For this conatriiction, vide Triimpp’s Grammar, 8 190 (6). 

11. Note the idiom. 

12. Lit,, am saying. “ Wayal ” is often used with the sense “ to think.” W© in 

English use the verb “ to say ” frequently in the same way : “ I said to 
myself,” &c. 

13. Note the feminine construction, “ Kliabara ” or chdr ” being understood 

Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 179 (4), 

1. Note the Ind. Perfect Active is here employed Passively, and vide Trumpp’s, 
Grammar, § 160, § 170 (9), 2. In Pakkhto eratio directa. 

3. In the Pakkhto the prayer is given in oratio dir^ota, and the conditional Im- 

perfect (Shwai) is employed with an optative sense. 

4. Lit., applied fire to. 

•'A Bazurg ” or “ Zburg ” is a saint who has acquired the title by a notoriety 
for superior holiness and p.tety and the performance of miracles. The 
** Shekh ” (see preceding tale) is one who, relinquishing worldly pleasures, 
becomes the ** murid” or disciple of a “Buzurg.” (fiellew’s Ydsahai.) 
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THE) OANJ-I-PAEEETO. 


EIGHTH 


K. A., p. 22. 


the moon, whilst her sable locks outvied the 
darkness of* black light. 

The saint at once called for a disciple, and made the damsel 

K A 22 • *' Cherish and educate* 

■ ■ her carefully f when she is of full age we will 
thereon devise other plans for her.” 

When after some time the damsel grew up, the saint sent for 
her, and said to her : “ 0 maiden ! thou hast certainly no 
near relative of thy own (to act as thy guardian), so now thou 
art a free agent :* tell me to whom shall I marry® thee ?” The 
girl answered him : “ Look out such a husband for me that no- 
where may there be his equal in power or rank.®’ The saint 
said to her : “ Truly no one appears to me so grand and power- 
ful, save possibly the sun alone.” The damsel replied : “ Very 
well : (see thou to it).’* 

The next morning early, when the sun had risen, the saint 
stood before it, and said : “ 0 sun ! this maiden desireth a hus- 
band endued with might. Now I in my own mind have decided 
that thou art (all) powerful’®; now what is thy opinion (0 sun !) 
in this matter ? ” The sun said to him in reply : “ I will 
show to thee one stronger than myself.” The saint said 
to him : Who is he ? ” The sun replied : “ The cloud, be- 
cause if never so slight a cloud appear,” it obscures my 
face.” 

The saint appeared before the cloud, and when he had told 

K A 23 replied to him : “ If thou talkest 

■ ’ ' of power, the wind verily is more powerful than 

me, because when it comes against me it drives me before 
it in ewfry direction that it goes itself.” 

The saint explained his desire to the wind. The wind 
said to him : “ What power or strength can I have ?’* If 
there be any (in any one), it is (in) the mountain,’* because it 
is fixed in its own place, and its feet are firmly planted on its 
own site. If (winds) like myself be assembled in thousands,’* 
they cannot move it from its station.” 


6. Lit., lifted away the gloom from, 6. Teach her her prayers, educate her in 

her religion. 

7. Note the construction. The feminine gerunds ** pdlana " and ^‘namdndzana ” 

are used substantively. 

8. Note the idiom. Amongst the Afghdns the disposal of a girl in marriage 

rests with her nearestrmale kinsman. 

9. '* Wutaram ” woiUld here be better than “ Wu-kram.*' 

10. Lit., have appointed thee, & q . Note that ** waryadz ” is a feminine substan- 

tive with a consonant termination. Vide Trumpp’s Qrammarf § 51 (p. 71). 

11. Lit., if a cloud slightly (lakdbi, adverb) appear. 

12. Indicative Future used with Potential signlhoation. 

13. Note this very idiomatic conditional construction. 

14. Note the inflection of the numeral zar ” when used in a oolleotive senie. 

Vide Triimpp*s Grammar, § 94 (p. 128). 



TALE. THE TWO MEN AND THE EIGHT LOAVES OP BREAD. l5 

The saint went fo the mountain. When he had told his 
^ tale, it said to him in reply: “It is (bnt) just 
K. A., p. there’ be any power, superiority, 

or might (in any one), it must be in the rats, because they 
lacerate and perforate'® my heart, whilst Iljannot flee from 
them nor expel them from myself.” 

The saint returned (to the damsel). They came across*® a 
mouse, (and) to him they related the whole story. When he 
heard it, he said to them : “ I, too, have for a long time desired’^ 
to marry*® somewhei’e; but for me a damsel of my own 
tribe is necessary :'® what could I do^® with this girl ? ” 
The girl replied : “ That forsooth is an easy matter, since if 
this venerable Shekh now (but) offer up a prayer, I shall 
become like thyself.” The saint on the spot offered up a 
prayer : the girl again became a mouse and 
■ ■ went off with the (other) mouse. 

Since ©very thing returns to its original elements, 

It Is becoming that man should humble himself botimes. 


THE NINTH TALE. 


THE TWO MEN AND THE EIGHT LOAVES OP BREAD. 

It is related that there were two’ men in a certain place 
who were seated together eating bread. But one man had 
five loaves, and the other three. A young man happened to 
be passing along the road ; when he came near them,* he said 
to them: “As-salam, ’aleikam!”® They replied: “’Aleikam- 
us-salam 1® Come here young man and eat® bread with us.” 
He accordingly sat down with them and ate bread with them. 
When they had finished eating the wayfarer left for the 

16. In Pakkhto the Indicative Past is employed. I have in my translation given 
the force of the substantive repeated for emphasis. 

16, Lit., found. The verb “mdndal” forms its Indicative Present irregularly. 

Vide Trumpp's Grammar, § 126 (4), 

17. Kote idiomatic use of Indicative Present. 

13. Pakkhto Conditional Imperfect. 

19. ** Pa k4r ”, a substantive with a preposition, 

20. A very frequent idiomatio use of ** Kawal.” 

1. Kote that the numeral ” Dwah,” like the proaominal adjectives jumlah, dbc. 

either inflects or does not inflect in the formative plural* Vide Tale IV, 
Note 48, and Trumpp's Grammar, § 94 (p. 126). 

2. Lit., their side, similar to the Grdd'” Taraf.” ^ 

3. The Moslem salutation ; ** Peace be with yon.” 

4. This is the reply to the salutation. It means ” and upon yon peace.” 

6, The peculiarity of this vetb ** Khwaral ” is that in the tenses of Present Time} 
Cerebral “r ” becomes Dental “r*” Vide Tmmpp's Grammar, § 126 (1). 
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NINTH 


THE aANJ-I-PAKKHTO. 

oTfners of the loaves eight rupees, and said : Take them j this 

is the price* of your bread.” 

When they had taken the money the two began to quarrel. 

K A 25 owner of the five loaves said : “ Five rupees 

" are' mine, and three are thine, because I had 
five loaves, and thou hadst three.” But the owner of the three 
loaves said : “ These rupees are half mine, and half thine.” 
When their quarrel became serious and neither* would consent® 
to the other’s speech, as there was at that time a just and con- 
scientious ruler (in the land), to him they went. When both 
had stated their case to him, the Governor said to the owner 
of the three loaves : ” Youngraan ! this youth willingly gives 
the three rupees, why dost not thou take them ? ” He replied : 
“Sir ! I am not satisfied with this : I want my own just dues.” 
The ruler said to him : “ Thou wantest thy just dues ? Well, 
thy just due is one rupee, and this other’s seven rupees.” 

The man raised a cry (of dissatisfaction), and said : “ Sir! 
how do I get (only) one rupee ? I am not willing to be'® satisfied 
with three rupees even, and thou desirest to give'® me one.” 

The ruler said to him : “You wore (in all) three persons, 
and there were eight loaves. Now if each loaf were divided 
into three persons, twenty-four shares Avonld be the result,"- 
and if you have all eaten'® equally, then eight shares would 
fall to the lot of each man. Now nine'® portions resulted 
from thy three loaves eight thou didst eat, and one remain- 
over; and from this other man’s five' loaves fifteen portions 
resulted ; eight he ate, and seven remained over. Now if that 
man (i. e., the traveller) eat'® eight shares, thy one share was 
consumed'* in it, and the other man’s seven shares were con- 
sumed : thus one rupee falls to tfiy share, and seven fall to 
the share of the other man. Now think for thyself how this 
calculation is made.” 

On this the man said : “ Quite true ! i understand now 
and feel satisfied with what thou hast awarded me.”'® 

3. Lit., barter, exchatifife. 

7. Indicative Fast for English Indicative Present. 

8. In Pakkhto for “ neither,’* is used, and the negative is attached to the 

verb. 

9. Note the force of the Indicative Imperfect. 

10. ^The force of the Indicative Present. 

11. A very idiomatic sentence. Note the peculiar conditional construction. 

12. Subj. Perfect employed to express a guarded opinion. 

18. The nnmeral ‘*n1ih” does not change for the Formative Plural, Vide 
Trumpp's Grammar, § 04, p. 125. 

14. Remark the Khatak ablative di — na,’* 

15. Lit., “went.** 

16. Note idiom. 



tale. * THE SPARROW, PHE SNARE, AND THE POWDER. l7 


THE TENTH TALE. 

the sparrow, the snare, and the fowler. 

A HEN-SPARROW camo upon a bird-trap in a certain place ; so 
she said to it : “ Why is it that thou liest apart 

K. A., p. 28. from (other) folk V ” The trap replied : “ Secu- 
rity and safety appear to me (to exist) in retiTement.” 

The sparrow rejoined : “ Why art thou buried^ in the dust ? ” 
The trap answered : “ I practice humility, because loftiness 
becomes the pure God (alone).” 

The sparrow asked him : “ Why art thou so attenuated ? ” 
He answered : “ It is the result of the practice of excessive 
devotion.” 

The sparrow enquired : “ Why hast thou put this rope round 
thy neck ? ” Tlie trap rejoined : “ Thus much clothing is 
sutficient for asceticism.”^ 

The sparrow asked : “ What doest thou with this staff?”® 
The trap answered : “ On this I lean.” 

The sparrow said : “ Why is this wheat* lying in front of 
thee ? ” The trap returned ; ” It is over and and above* from my 
meal. If at any time a hungry, wandering mendicant present 
himself I will offer it to him.” The sparrow answered: “ Who 
else will be so much in need of it as I am ? Give it to me.” 
The trap rejoined : “ Twenty times over ; come here then : 
thou art more deserving to eat it than other folk.”® 

The sparrow approached it ; but when she applied her beak 
to the grain, the trap immediately cauglit her by the neck 
The sparrow exclaimed : “ O ill-mannered one ! de('eiver ! 
traitor! trickster! would any one else act as thou hast done !”* 
, She was still so speaking when the fowler came 
and secured her. 

The sparrow thought within herself : “ The wise have truly 
said that whoever presumes® will regret it, and whoever is 
diffident® will get off scot-free. I am at a loss (to guess now) 
as to how I shall get free.” 

1. Lit., lying. 

2, Stiti ascetics wear a leathern or hempen girdle round their loins and over their 

tattered robes. ^ 

8. A staff is also a portion of the Sdfi mendicant’s equipment. 

4. “ Ghanam” is a collective noun with no singular j of the class given by Tmmpp 
in his Grammar, § 42 (h), 

6. Terai.” 6. Very idiomatic. 

7» Koto tho idiom. 8. Pakkhto Ind. P aet* 
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GAKJ-I>PAEEHTO. 


TENTS 


She reflected, a moment and then turned her face to the 

K A 27 fowler and said to him : “ Sir, hear a few words 
’ from me, which I expect will prove profitable 
to thee ; and then do whatsoever thou desirest to me.”* 

When the fowler heard this from the sparrow he was 
perplexed for a minute, and then said : “ Say on.’”® 

The sparrow answered : “ Thou surely must know that no 
one could grow fat“ on, or (even) be satiated with, me. Now 
if thou fanciest me,'* eat me ; but if thou delightest in philo- 
sopliical maxims,'* then allow me to make one speech in thy 
hand, one at the foot of the tree, and one on the top of the 
tree.” The fowler said : “ Very well ;” and let her go, 
saying, “ Say on.” 

The sparrow said : " This is one (maxim) : as long as 
thou livest, regret not that which has been done.”'* The 
fowler thought in his heart : “ How wonderfully has she 
spoken 1 

The sparrow went on, and sat at'* the foot of the tree. 

K A 28 second. If thou 

' dost not see a thing, do not believe in it.” 

When she had said this, she again went on and flew”' to 
the top of the tree, and said : “ Sir ! there were'* in my crop 
two pearls weighing twenty and a half rupees each, which 
would have'* sufficed for thee and thy family, but thou 
wast not fated to get them. 

The man began to weep, and to give vent to'® many re- 
grets and to wring his hands ; at length he said : “Well! I 
have missed them;*® but tell me the third maxim.” She re- 
plied : “ What heed hast thou paid to the two former max- 
ims®' that thou desirest the third ? I told thee not to regret 
any event that had happened, and if any thing were not 
(visible),** not to believe in its (existence) ; yet when I said 

9. Lit., whatsoever thou desirest to do with me, do. 

10. Lit., speak or (will yon) not ? 

11. Pakkhto Ind. Pres, used idiomatically. 

12. Note idiom, 

13. Lib., words of Philosophy, 

14 “ T^e is no use crying over spilt milk.*^ 

15. Lit., what a wondei^al speech she made ! 

16. Lit., in. 

17. Lit., climbed. " 

18. Note we 3rd pefeon fem. plural, Past Ind., and wai, ” the Srd person fern. 

plural, Past Subjunctive, of the auxiliary “ yam,*' I am. 

19. Lit., was making. Note force of Ind. Imperfect, 

20. Lit., they are gone. (Indicative Past). 

21. Lit., on theitwo former maxims what action didst thou take ? (Ind. Past.) 

22. «Wi** in the text is apparently a misprint for “ wine, ? thou fieest. Vide 

K. A.| p. 2^ line 1. ^ 
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, « 

that there were in my crop such heavy pearls, thou believedst 
K A 28. thou not this much that I, even 

‘ with my feathers, should not equal in weight 
ten rupees ? and yet thou wast inconsolable, and weepest 
copiously.”** She said this, and then flew away,** whilst the 
fowler remained (where he was). 


THE ELEVENTH TALE. 

THE MISCHIEF-MAKINO SLAVE. 

Althouoh one strive ever so much, still one cannot escape 
the machinations of a mischief-maker. 

For example : There was a certain man who was offering* 
a slave for sale. A youth came to him and 

’ ■ said: “Is this slave for sale?” His master 

replied : “ Yes : he is for sale.” 

He next enquired : “ Hasn’t he any faults or failings?” 
His master answered ; “ He has only one fault.* If you ap- 
prove of him with that fault, take him ; if not, leave him 
alone.” 

The young man answered ; “ What is his fault ? tell it 
to me that I may be acquainted with it: then if 1 can® I will 
be on my guard® against it.” His master said : “ He is a mis- 
chief-maker, he fateicates (such) astoundingly false stories 
that one is (utterly) confounded by them.” Tlie other an- 
swered : “ Tliat is if no consequence : if one does not act on 
his information, what matters it ? ” In short, he paid his 
price, bought the slave of him, took him home, and firmly 
resolved* not to believe anything he said.® 

When some days had passed, the slave came and said 
to his master : “ Beware, thy lady has plotted thy death ; she 
desires to kill thee® and marry another man.”* His master 
replied : “ How hast thou discovered this ? ” 

23. Lit,, thoii madest so many regrets and wailings that they could not be exceeded. 

24. Lit., went, flew away. “ Tlal ” is often thus conjoined in the Past with verbs 

of motion, espocially of departure, to intensify them and denote precipitate 
action. The reader will And several instances of this in the History of 
Sultdn Mahmdd, the third Prose selection of this work. 

1. Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

2. Very idiomatic. 

3. Note idiom. 

4. Lit., made a firm resolution. 

5. Note the oratio directa is employed to express the resolution, 

Note force of Ind. Present. 

7. Lit., take another man in marriage. 
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THE QANJ-I-PAEKHTO. 


TWELFTH 


The slave answered : “I have discovered it (never mind 
K A 29 credit it, preteriifl to 

' be asleep" before her, that the (real) state of 

affairs may be revealed to thee whether 1 speak the truth or 
a lie.” 

Next he went to the woman, and said to her : “ My lady I 
KA 30 beware. Thy husband intends to divorce* thee 
' ’ ■ and marry another wife.” When the woman 

heard this, she was very much grieved. He said to her : 
“ Why art thou grieved ? If it be thy pleasure, bring me the 
hairs from under his chin, that I may enchant them ; then 
great affection on the part of thy husband will be engendered 
towards thee,” She answered : “ It is an excellent idea.” 

When it was night the man returned home, and pretended 
to be asleep" on the bed. He was watching to see what would 
happen®, whilst the woman thought that he was*® asleep ; she 
accordingly approached him'* to cut off the hairs. When she 
put her hand to his chin, the young man felt convinced that 
she was going to kill him he accordingly jumped up hastily, 
took his sword, and killed the poor woman. 

The slave at once ran off'® (and) said to the brothers of 
the woman ; “Come quickly ; he has for no fault murdered 
your sister.” They seized their swords, came at once (to the 
spot) and despatched the young man. 

Thus both these poor creatures died through the false 
tales of the slave. 


THE TWELFTH TALE. 

THE STOUT KING AND THE PHYSICIAN. 

A CERTAIN king was very fat, and his figure was enormously 
K A. p 31 things' had arrived at such 

■ ■ ■ a pitch that he was utterly unfit for work.® 

Accordingly, he assembled the physicians, with the intent that 


8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

18 . 

1 . 


Note the idiom. 

Or “ wishes to,” &o. Note force of Indicative Present. 

Pakkhto Ind. Present for the sake of emphasis. 

We have apparently here in ** war ” without the dative postfix, an instance of a 
construction moje frequently in ancient Pakkhto. Vide Trumpp’a Grammar 
§ 99, p. 136. * 

The conviction is expressed in Pakkhto by the oratio direota. 

Note construction. 
iiit.» he. 

Lit. he bad iaauad from, (got beyond), every (deaoription of) work. 
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some pne (of them) should cure* him, and his stoutness* 
K A., p. 31 . thereby) somewhat decrease.* 

Although every one in turn tried® a rem^y, the king’s flesh 
continued to increase,® and his figure to become® stouter. 
At last a skilled physician appeared (on the scene). When 
he had taken hold of the king’s hand, he said to bim : “ If it 
be Your Gracious Majesty’s pleasure,® I will consult my 
astrological tables.^ Whatsoever description of medicine is 
found to be suited to your constitution, that will I administer 
to Your Majesty.” The king answered: “Very well, go 
and search all thy books on astrology, and give me the 
medicine which appears (fit) to thee.” 

The physician went away, (but) returned the next 
morning, and said : “ Your Gracious Majesty must take no 
more medicine.”® The king asked : “ What is the reason ? 
Why is my medicine stopped ? ”“ The physician answered : 
“ In the oracles it is said'® that forty days of the king’s life 
are left after that he must die.” 

The king fell into a violent rage, and said : “ My medi- 
cine is stopped, but put this physician in prison. If by any 
chance'* I do not die'* within this period, I will put him to 
death.” They put the physician into prison, and the king 
began to think about his (approaching) death : night and day 
did he continue to feel depressed, and his relations and 
friends to lament with him. 

When forty days had jjassed, the king was very pale,'* and 
K A 32 dwindled away,'® When the 

■ ' ■ weight of his flesh had decreased, his figure 

became quite symmetrical (again). Then he called the 
physician, and said to him : “Now I will put thee to 
death ;** why didst thou lie so ? ” The physician answered : 

“Because I could" not discover a cure for 
the king by any other means.” The king 


K. A., p. 


8 . 

6 . 

0 . 

r. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

15 . 

10 . 


Subj. Present. 4. Lit., flesh, * 

Indicative Habitual Imperfect. 

Khwakkha/* feminine adjective used substantively : " da khabara ” being 
understood. 

Lit., will look into my astronomical science. 

Note idiom ; also that the substantive “ daru ” is only used in the plural, and 
does not inflect in the formative. Vide Trumpp^s Grammar, § 49. * 

Note “ dard ” takes plural verb. 

Lit., in the books they suy, * 

Lit., for forty days (nominative case denoting dllration of time) the king’s 
life supervenes. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 181 (2). 

'' Chare.” 18. Indicative Past. 14. Note idiom. 

Lib., had become water. The concord of the auxiliary here is opposed to the 
general rule. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 208 (3). 

Note force of Xndicatiye Ereaont, , 1 % Note force of Indicative Imperfect, 
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was very much pleased, and gave him several presents and 
a robe of honour. 


THE THIRTEENTH TALE. 

THE ITGEY HUSBAND WITH HANDSOME WIFE. 

It has been related that a certain man was very ugly in 
appearance whilst his wife was in face most beautiful, so 
that no woman of her time was her equal.* 

The woman one day said to her husband : “ Shall you 
and I be at the day of judgment in paradise ? ” Her 
husband said to her : “ On what grounds dost thou talk 
thus ? ” She answered him : “ On these grounds that I am 
thy wife, and thou art my husband.” He said to her: 
“What does that signify r® Every one is married (now-a-days),* 
and will they all inherit paradise ? Tut ! ” 

She replied : “ Thou dost not understand. I do not say 
(in a general way) that all wives and husbands will inherit 
paradise, but I refer (specially) to myself and thee, because I 
bear patiently with thy ungainly form, and thou thankest 
(God) for my beauty. Now (we are told) that either he who 
is grateful or he who is patient goes to paradise.” 


THE FOURTEENTH TALE. 

THE CAMEL-BIDEK, THE SNAKE, AND THE POX. 


A WISE man should not be gulled by the cries for 

K A r. 83 (mercy) gt his foes, otherwise he will fall 
K. A., p. 83. misfortune. 


1. Lit., was ab that tihie like that woman. 

2. Note idiom. 

3. Lit.,^ all (** har-tsok ’•) are inntiially (**Barah”), hnsbands and wives. It is 

- difficnlt, Indeed imposaible, to give an exact Knglish eqnivalept for har- 
. tsok,” which is ased here in the plural number* 
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TSE OAMBl-EIDBS, THE SMB, AND TSB FOX. 

For instance : a certain man was riding on a camel (and) 
33 ffoing along the road. He chanced to arrive at 
' a certain spot where a fire was raging in the 
woods. Now a large snake was entangled in that place, and 
could no way find* a means of escape.® When he saw the 
man he cried to him piteously and beseechingly, and said : 

“ If thou wilt get me out of this fire, it will be excessively 
kind of thee.” The man reflected and thought : “ The snake 
in undoubtedly an enemy to man, but just at present he is in 
great distress,* so the best plan for me is to get him out 
of this fire.” 

He accordingly lowered^ his saddle-bag to him, and the 
snake coiled himself up inside it. The rider pulled up® the 
saddle-bag (and) dragged the snake out of that spot. He 
next opened the mouth of the saddle-bag, and said to the 
snake : “ (xo along now ! thou art rescued® from thy diffi- 
culty, but after this do not molest any one.” The snake 
answered : “ Until I have stung thee® and this camel of thine 
I will not depart.” 

The man said to him : “ I have done® thee no harm that 
thou sliouldest now treat me thus.” The snake 

■ replied ; “ Tliou certainly actedst kindly to- 

wards me, but it was injudicious (on thy part), because there 
is a mutual hereditary enmity between us and you. There- 
fore to do a kindness to mo is to do an injury to thy self.” 

The rider answered : “ Evil in return for good is not 
(considered) right in any creed. ” The snake rejoined : “ I, 
however, only® follow the example of you folk ; for you, your 
own selves,'® always return evil for good.” The camel-rider 
replied : “ Thou wilt never be able" to prove this assertion, 
but if thou producest witnesses to this fact,®® I will unhesi- 
tatingly consent'* to thy stinging me.”'® 

The snake looked in every direction, and spied a she- 
buffalo. They both went towards her. When theyjfeached her, 

I. Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 2. InfinitiFe used substantively. 

3. Note idiom. 4>. Lit., hung (down). 

6, Note the force of Ua/* “ Ka*kkhkula.’* 

6. Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

7. ' Lit., until 1 may not have stung, &o. Note the employment of the relative, 

Tso chi ” and the correlative Humbra,'* and vide Trumpp’s Gram- 
mar, §112. 

8. Ind, Pluperfect. 

9i Ham " 

10. ‘<Khud» 

II. Ind. Future with Potential meaning. 

12. Note idiom. 

13. Note idioniatioal Conditional ooustruotzon. 

14. A very idiomatic aentenoe throughout. 
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the snake asked her : 0 buffalo ! what is the (usual) recom* 

K. A., p. 34. pense for a kindness ? ” 

The buffalo replied : “ According to man’s creed evil is 
the requital for good. Por example : 1 was in a certain man’s 
house : whilst I was young and gave him milk, I was 
treated'® kindly ; but when after a time my milk dried up, 
and I became weakly, he left off caring for me, and turned 
me adrift. When I had wandered about in the open some 
days, and had put on a little flesh,'® only” yesterday did he 
bring a butcher and sell me to him. To-day the butcher will 
come himself and take me away to slaughter me.” 

The snake remarked : “ Notv surely thou art convinced.'® 
Present thy body to me that I may proceed to sting thee.” 
The rider answered : “ Two witnesses are requisite. If a 
second witness be produced, then shall thy as- 
■’ sertion be admitted (to he true).” 

When the snake had looked in every direction, he spied a 
tree (and) said; “ Come, let’s go to this tree.” When they had 
approached it, the snake said to it : “0 tree ! what is the 
(usual) return for kindness (shown)?” The tree answered : 
“ According to the custom of man evil is the return for good ; 
because here I stand, and they, overpowered by the heat, 
fatigued and tired, come and rest beneath my shade. When 
after a time they are rested, they look at me and say : ‘ This 
branch would do’" very well for the handle of a spade, and 
that branch*® is fit for an axe-handle, whilst from .such and 
such portions here*' fine planks could be obtained,** and from 
yonder*® piece good door-frames could be made.’ Now if they 
have a saw or axe at hand, they will undoubtedly (proceed 
to) lop sometliing off me, and take it away with them.” 

The snake said : “Now at all events thou hast lost** thy 
case, present thy body to me that I may dart my fangs into 
thee.”*” 

15. Pakkhto Ind, Imperfect. 

, 16. Lit., my flesk had somewhat (adverb) accrued. 

17, Pakkhto “ no.” 

18- Lit., thou becomest (Ind^ Past) conquered, worsted (in the argument). 

1£, Lit., is. L 

20. *‘TB&nga.” Eave^ty gives to the wosi * Hating," also the meaning of 

branch,” but erroneously ; it only means “ a bird’s wing.” 

21. ** Daghah.” Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun. 

22. Lit., will issue. 

23. Kaghah.” Hemote Demonstrative Pronoun. 

2i. Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

25. Lit., ftx my teeth in thee. 
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, The man felt®* perplexed, (and) was thinking (what he 
g, should do) when perchance a fox appeared in 

K. A., p. o. gighfcj had heard all the conversation of 

theirs. Accordingly, he said to the camel-rider : “ My man, 
what kindness hast thou shown to this snake that he desires 
to do thee*® harm ? ” The rider related to him the whole 
story of the fire and the saddle-bag. 

The fox replied : “ I won’t believe” that this snake can 
get** into this saddle-bag, because he is a good size,” and the 
saddle-bag is small.” The snake answered : “ See (then) how 
1 can pack myself up inside it.” The other” 

■ •’ P' ® • accordingly held out the saddle-bag to him, and 
the snake crawled” into it. 

The fox said to the camel-rider : “ Make haste, close the 
mouth of the saddle-bag, that the snake may not get away 
from thee.” The camel-rider on this took hold of the bag, 
and beat it frequently” against the ground until he had 
killed” the snake and (thus) freed himself from it. 


THE FIETBBNTH TALE. 


THE FOX, THE PANTHER, AND THE HUNTSMAN. 

The greedy are* always in trouble, but the contented are 
ever at peace. 

For example : a huntsman was strolling about on a plain 
(when) he spied a fox, whose form appeared to him most 
comely, and her fur of fine quality. He thought within 
himself : “ If I were to catch tliis fox and take her skin off 
her, I expect tiiat it would sell* for a higli price.” With this 
desire he followed the fox and found out her burrow. 

He next dug a pit in front of it, and strewed grass over 
it;* and on the top of the grass he placed some carrion,* and 


26 Lit., became. 

27 Note force of Ind. Present. 

28 Note force of Ind. Present. 

29 Ind. Future with Potential meaning. 

31 “ Haghah,” (remote) as opposed to the snake proximately referred to. 

32 Lib., entered. 

33 Past Tense repeated for emphasis. 

34 Pakkhto Ind. Past. Lit., made carrion of. 

1 Pakkhto Habhual Present. 

2 Pakkhto lad. Future, 
a Note wakkhah,’’ a 
4 “Mordlra,?. Thisi 


plural noun. Vide Trumpp s uramiuai, § 46 (a), 
rord is found in Baverty*s, but not in Bellew s Dictionary 
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SIXTEENTH 


concealed.^liiinselP in a certain spot (watcliing for her). 
^ ^ gy When the fox® came out of her burrow, and the 
’ ' scent of the carrion reached her, she went in 

that direction, but she reflected (in this wise) : “The scent 
of the carrion certninly has reached me,^ but still I suspect 
there is some mischief lurking behind ; now cautious folk 
don’t expose themselves to danger.’’® When she had made 
K A 87 reflection, she banished (all) desire for 

■ the meat from her mind, and went off uncon- 
cernedly in another® direction. 

Just then a hungry panther came down from the crest of 
the hill, and the scent of the carrion reached him. As he 
was going towards the bait, he suddenly fell into the pit. 
When the huntsman heard the noise of his struggles'® he 
thought that possibly the fox had fallen" into the pit. He 
accordingly came with haste, and jumped into the pit. When 
the panther saw him he thought that he was going to 
deprive" him of his meal,'® so he gave him a smart blow'* on 
the belly, and clave him in two.'® 

The huntsman, because of his greed, was'® entangled in the 
toils of death, and the fox, because of her patience, escaped 
from harm. 


THE SIXTEENTH TALE. 

THE GOOD MAN AND THE MAEADDBBS. 

There was a certain good man amongst the Arabs whom 
all the people used to consult in every matter, whilst every 
one was accustomed to act upon his advice. It happened, 
whilst he was living amongst them, that one night all the 
dogs of the people' died. Next morning the people came to 

5 Lib., become concealed. 

6 Note the generic feminine, and vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 179 (2). 

7 More literally is affecting me, t.e , is striking on my nostrils. 

8 Lit., to a place of danger, <or) a dangerous place. The genitive is often thus 

used adjectively. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 184> (4), 

9 Lit., in a certain. 

10 Infinitive used substantively. 

11 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

12 Note force of Ind. Pres, j also the idiom. 

18 In Pakkhto the thought is expressed in the oratio directa. 

14 The full foroe of “Prak” (lit^ a slap, a blow), is here a smart, sounding blow. 
He clave bim in two with a crack,” would give the full force of the Pakkhto. 
“ Prak ” with this meaning is not given in Bellew’s or Raverty’fl Dictionary. 
16 The same word “Prak” with a different meaning. 

16 Lit, became. 

1 Note “ Haghah” with a Plural Noun does not here infieot. This is an innova- 
tion of modern Pakkhto. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, g 103 (p* 142)« 
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'b' 

the good man and told him of the death of their dogs. He 
replied : “ There is probably’ some good (intended) in this.” 

The next night all the cocks of the village died. The peo- 
ple again came the next morning and informed the good man 
of this matter. He again replied : “ There is 

■ ■ probably® some good (intended) in this.” 

The people said : “ This is strange,® the dogs used to keep 
■watch and the cocks used to crow, and we used thereby to 
know that it was dawn ; now what benefit can there be in 
their death ? ” He answered : “ God knows best^ his secret 
designs ; we cannot (fully) understand such matters.” 

The third night the people were going to lightanre, but 
the fire would not burn® nor blaze.® 

Every one said: “Heaven forefend us! we cannot under- 
stand what evil is threatening us.”® All of a sudden from the 
opposite direction a marauding party came upon them® (and) 
burnt all the neighbouring® villages, and plundered their 
property. 

When they approached the villages of these people the 
marauders said amongst themselves :® “There are no lights, no 
barking of dogs, and no crowing of cocks (in this village) : 
there appear to be no people in it either : what good would a 
deserted village and empty houses be to us ? ” 

Under this impression the force retired, and the village 
escaped.^® The words of the good man proved true. 


THE SEVENTEENTH TALE. 

THE MISER, HIS GUEST, AND THE HONEY. 

The property of a stingy man is damaged' whilst his 'anx- 
iety is at the same time increased,* that is to say, he suffers* a 
twofold evil.* 

2 Note force of In d. Future, , ^ 

3 Fern, adjective : **Khabara** understood. Vide T^ntnpp s Grammar, § 179 (*). 

4 Positive degree used with superlative signification. Vide Tmmpp*i Grammar^ 

§93(p.l21). 

5 Note force of the Imp. Tense. 

6 Or ** is brewing.” 

7 Note idiomatic nae of ** Ehatel.” 

S ” Ger OhfEper ” is an adverb ; lit,, “ round abont.** 

9 Note this very idiomatic expression, “ pa kor kkhe.” 

10 Lit., “ good befel the village.” 

1 All three verbs are Intiansitive^n the Fakkhto. 

2 Lit.| ** t^o loBsei;.” 
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For example : There was a certain stingy man who was 
eating bread and® honey. All of a sudden a 
’ ' guest* called to him from® the street ; he put 

away his bread in a great hurry ; but whilst ho was disposing 
of the honey, his guest came upon him, (so) he could not hide 
it. Howev 'r, the raiser thought that ho (i. e., his guest) 
would not eat the honey alone,® so he said to him : “ Eat 
away, my friend, if you fancy honey.” 

His guest replied: “ All right: honey is certainly a capital 
thing : of course I will cat some.’”' On this he began to 
eat thg honey (with his fingers).® When he had eaten a 
good deal he said to the miser: “It has a most delicious 
flavour.” The miser replied : “ True, it is nice, but don’t 
eat a great deal of it : it gives one heartburn.”® His guest 
replied : “ You certainly tell the truth ; it does give heart- 
burn, but it gives you the heartburn.”® 


THE EIGHTEENTH TALE. 

THE MISER AND THE LOST PURSE. 

A CERTAIN miser lost^ a hundred pieces of gold in a purse 
somehow or another. Although he made a great fuss about 
them he could® not find them. So he -said : “ Whoever finds® 
them and gives them® to me, I will gladly* give him ten pieces 
of gold out of them.” 

It happened that an honest man found the purse, and gave * 
it to the miser, and said to him : “ Give me the ten pieces of 
gold which thou proraisedst.”® 

8 Lit., along witli. Note shit ” is a plural noun of the class given in Trumpp*fl 
Grammar, § 42 (?t). 

4 Note that melmah/’ a snbstantive, is used in the Pakkhto here as an adjec- 
tive ; and that ** oh4 ” is here tho Indefinite Pronoun used adjectively, 
and equivalent to the English Indefinite Article. Vide Trampp*s Grammar, 

§ 113 (1). 

6 Lit., in. ^ 

6 Pakkhto oratio directa. 

7 Note idiom. 

8 Note the peculiar meanfng of the word tsatal/* licked or lacked the honey 

(off hii fingers). 

9 Note idiom. ^ 

1 Note idiom. The^Pakkhto employs an intransitive oonstraction. 

2 Lit., did. 

8 Note the idiomatic use of the Ind. Past for the Inglish Ind. Presei^i. 

4 Inflected sabstaDtive used adveibialljf 

# Pibkklito. Jnd. Flaperfeot, 
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THE MAK, THE AgS, THE BOIL, AND THE COCK. 

The miser said to him : “ There were in this purse one 
K A io hundred and ten pieces of gold. Ten you have 
■ taken, and here are one hundred (which) you 
have given* me : what more do you look for from me ? You 
have got all you are entitled to.” 

The man went to the (Kkzi),’ and told him the whole story. 
The Knzi sent for the defendant, and said to him : “ Why dost 
thou not give him his dues ? ” The miser replied : “ He has 
himself taken his dues out of the purse. What am I to give 
him ? ” The Kazi asked for the purse. When he looked at it, 
it was tied up just as it had been (before).® He said to the 
miser : “ There were one hundred and ten gold pieceS in thy 
purse, now there are exactly® one hundred. It appears then 
that this purse cannot be^® thine. Go and look for thy own 
purse, and give this purse up to this man ; when its owner 
comes he will give it to him.” 


THE NINETEENTH TALB. 

THE MAN, THE ASS, THE BULL, AND TUB COCK. 

The story goes that a certain man came to the Prophet 
Solomon, and said to him : “ Pray for me that I may 
understand the speech of animals.” He said to him : “ Thou 
sbalt (surely) understand the speech of animals, but if thou 
revealest^ this gift to any one, thou shalt that moment die.” 
The man answered : “ So be it, I will tell no one.” Solomon 
replied : “ Depart, (henceforth) thou shall understand the 
speech of every (living) thing.” 

The man went home. When it was night there were in his 
house a bull, an ass, and a cock. The ass asked 

* ■ the bull : “Tell me, my friend, how hath thy 

day passed ? ” The bull replied : “ Very miserably.”* The ass 
said to him : “ If thou desire I will show thee an artifice 

6 Ind. Past. 

7 The Kdzi amongst Mohammadans is a Judge, Civi^ Criminal, and Eoolesiastic. 

8 Very idiomatic. 

9 The English adverb is expressed by the Pakkhto Adjective. Trampp*s Gram* 

mar, § 172, p, 270. 

10 Lit., is not. 

1 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

2 Or laboriously. Note the idiom, 
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(whereby) to escape overwork.” The bull answered : “ Very 

K A 41 good; I will follow whatever advice thou mayest 

■ ■ give me.” The ass rejoined : “ My advice is 
this ; do not eat any grass at night.” The bull answered : 
“Very well.” He accordingly ate nothing (that) night. 
Now the man was (all this time) listening* attentively to the 
conversation of them both. 

When it was morning, the man said : “ The bull is not well ; 
never mind, let’s put* the harness on the ass to-day that he 
may go (to work) instead, of the bull.” 

When the ass went out, he .spent the (whole) day (at work). 
When-he returned to his own stalT at niglit, the bull asked 
him, saying : “ Tell me, my man, how hath the day gone" with 
thee ? It seemeth to mo that thou hast done no work at all.” 
The ass replied ! “No doubt, I suffered^ the same hardships 
at first as thou didst yesterday, but after a while all was well, 
because they began to think about slaughtering thee, so I of 
course escaped work (meanwhile).” 

The bull rejoined : “ Why do they intend killing" me ? ” 
The ass replied : “ All I know is'" that they 

■ ■ kept saying to each other:" ‘ This bull doesn’t 
vCat his grass ; conic, let’s kill him, lest he die (a natur.al 

death).’ ” The bull asked : “ What can I do now to put this 
matter straight ? \ 33^1 - 

The ass replied : “ Eat thy grass and then thou will have 
no cause for alarm.” Wlien the bull put his mouth down to 
the grass the man'" began to laugh. He laughed at their 
conversation. 

When his wife looked at the man, she said to him : “ What 
art thou laughing at ? ’’ The man said : “ At nothing.” The 
woman replied : “ Either tell me why thou laughest,*" or there 
are only to ways of ex^ilaining it;'" either thou hast gone'® mad, 
or thou hast taken a fancy to some other woman.” The man 
did his utmost,'" (to put her off), but his wife said to him: “ I 
am not thy lawful wife'* if I let- thee off (without an answer).” 

3 Note the Indicative Present used to bring the fact more prozninentlj before the 

reader, 

4 Bdro : waohawa-i” ; lit,, *‘well ! put yon.** 1 think, however, that my trangla* 

tion, though not*literal, gives better the full force of “ bdre,*’ 

5 Lit., plane. 6 Lit.f passed over. 7 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

8 Note tke idiom. 9 Note force of Indicative Present. 10 Note idiom* 

11 See Tide XTI, Note 8. ^ 12 Note idiom. 

18 Note force of ** Sbwe,” beoame. 

14 ** Buiin, sha ” lit. be thou unlawful to me. 
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When nothing was of any use,” the man said : “ Wait at 
all events till I make my will then I will 

' ’ tell thee the reason (of my laughter).” When 

lie commenced his will, the bull and the ass, through sorrow, 
would not eat or drink,'* but the cock hopped” about (quite) 
unconcernedly, and crowed and strutted about in great glee. ■ 
The bull and the ass'® said to him : ” Our master is about to 
die, and (yet) thou art in such excellent spirits.” The cock 
answered : “ Let him die.”'* They asked him : Why dost 
thou talk like this?” 

He replied Because “ I have under me twenty wives, and I 
have made them all respect me,'® whilst he has (only) one wife, 
and her even he has not made respect him.”'* They enquired : 

“ How can that be'* managed now ? ” He said : “ He should 
„ , take a thick stick and lav it on to her, so that 

■ he either kill her or make her cry peccavi.’”'* 

When the man heard this he got up at once (and) caught 
hold of a stick. When he had given her one or two blows, 
the woman cried ‘ peccavi,*'* and sat down without another 
word. The man thus escaped death. 

THE TWENTIETH TALE. 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE QUALITIES OP ANIMALS. 

It is related of a certain philosopher that he said “ I have 
learnt to appreciate' some one good quality in every animal.” 
Some one said to him : “ What quality hath appeared to thee 
commendable in the dog ? ” He replied : “ Great affection 
for his master.” 

He next said to him : ” What quality pleaseth thee in the 
hog? ” He replied : “ To proceed early to one’s work.” 

He then asked him : ” What quality appeareth to thee 
praiseworthy in the crow?” He answered: “To mistrust 
every one.” 

15 Very idiomatic. Lit., when noaghb availed. Tho femiaine noun “ khabara ** is 

understood. 

16 Or at all events let me, &o. 

17 “Flapped bia winiya” would be more expressive though less literal Tho 

Pakkhbo implies a succession of short jumps such as cock makes when he 
flaps his wing and crows. • 

18 “ Khr-ah.” Note the inflection oF the instrameutal case. Vide Trumpp’s Gram- 

mar, § 60, 

10 indicative Future used idiomatically with Potential sense. 

PaldEhto Indicative Farfec t. 
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He last of all enquired : ** What quality of the cat appeareth 
K A 43 superior excellence ? ” He 

■ returned : “ To be very importunate when mak- 

ing a request.” 


THE TWENTY-FIRST TALE. 

THE MISER WHO GORGED HIMSELF. 

There was a certain man who possessed great wealth, but 
was so miserly that he grudged himself even his own food.‘ 

One day some one invited him to dinner.® When he went 
there, the master of the house brought various 
K. p., p. 44. jfiii(js of food’ for him. When he began (to 
eat) then he first ate some meat ;■* now it, on account of 
its piquant flavour and savouriness, appeared to him delicious, 
(so) he ate a great deal. Next after it he (i.e., the host) 
placed some rice and milk before him. That was of course soft 
food, and did not require chewing, (so) he (on that account) 
gorged himself the more with it.® 

In the same way ho did not spare the eggs, stews, ver- 
micelli, pickles, (or), in fact, anything he came across.® 

After he had finished his meal the master of the house 
produced every description of fruit, such as peaches, water- 
melons, grapes and pears. When he saw the fruits he became 
as ravenous for them as a man (who) has fasted for several 
days and seen no food whatsoever.' In short he ate his full 
of the fruits.® 

1 Very idiomatio, but an idiomatic construction seldom employed. 

2 Note idiom. 

3 Substantive repeated for cmphasiB. Note also that the substantives are placed 

in apposition. 

4 Note plural. 

5 This does not express the full idea of the Pakkhto. The expression ** shinde 

kawnl ** means to eat so much and in such a manner as to excite the mirth 
of those looking on, 

6 Note the idiom. In Ei^gliah we say ** he did not spare whatever he came 

across : ** the Afghdns say “ whatever he came across he showed no mercy.** 
The latter transitive verb in the English governs the pronoun in the accusa- 
tive, whilst in Pakkhto it is a separate clause altogether. 

7 Lit., such a raging appetite (or panic) possessed him for them, as though 

(laka) a man were (Subj. Pres.) fasting, and may not have seen (Snbj* 

„ Perfect) any food with his eyes for many days. 

3 lai., he cleansed his appetite ony 
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At last, when so much hot and cold (food)® had been jum- 

K A 45- inside his stomach, it was of course 

■ ' necessaiy for him to drink some water.'® 

When it was time for him (to drink) water, they kept on giv- 
ing him a full glass, whilst they took away his empty one. 
He drank so much water that his belly swelled out like an 
inflated water-skin," and he could not stir from his seat. 
Nevertheless, whilst he still had sufficient strength,'® he, with 
great difficulty, got himself home. 

When he reached his house, his food'® so troubled him'* that 
he eoidd'“ hardly breathe. At length, when he 
got worse,’" and was at the point of death, every 
one thought that he was in death throes and would die.'® 

Some one luckily’® brought a physician to him. When the 
physician looked at him, he said : “ I’hou appearest to have 
eaten too much.” He answered: “A friend’® invited me to 
dinner,"® (and I) certainly ate a fair amount of bread at his 
house.” The physician I’ejoincd : “ Inconsiderate wretch ! 
even if the hou^e was anotlier man’s, thy belly was thine own, 
was it not? ” He replied : “ Thou certainly speakest the truth ;• 
but no one would take'" the food away from me, nor me from 
the food, and I of couivso was too proud to think of leaving-a 
well-served- up dinner.”"® 

9 Misit tli (3 nfljinHivos are nsod subsitantivoly, and see Trumpp’s Grammar, 

§ 179 (3). Tlio rol’ertmcB is to tho system of dietics drawn up by Galen, a 
pbyaicdnn of Per^raninm, a city in Asia Minor, who flourished A.D. 130 — 200. 
PractiosiHy his system of diolies may bo divided into — 

“ Guroi ” or heatinjaf aliments ; 

“ Sard ” or coolintr aliments ; 

“Mu’atadil” or bland neir her heating nor coolin^) aliments. 

Cooling aliments are generally vegetable in nature, and are those whieh are digest- 
ed by the secretions of the mouth and intestines. They do not tax the 
system for a supply of gastric juice to reduce them. This is the reason why 
the weak and aged thrive best on cooling aliments, and why in the hot 
weather they are more agreeable. 

Heating aliments task the stomach ; they are not chiefly digested by seoretiolis of 
mouth or intestines. They are generally more highly organized and more 
nitrogenous (or strong). 

10 Oba, a feminine noun, used only in the plural. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 63. 

11 “Shinar” (or inflated “mussook'^), on which Afghans cross large and broad 

rivers like the Indus. 

12 Note idiom. 

13 ** Ghala,’* grain, is freqjiently used to express food generally. Trumpp says 

it does not inflect (vide Grammar, § 61), but he is apparently wrong. See 

the text of the K. A. here. * t j t i. 

is., he had such a fit of indigestion, 4o. 16 Note force of Ind. Imperfect. 

Lit., when its severity increased on him. • 

Hote the oratio directa to express the thought. ^ 

“ NagahAna’* ; lit., perchance, happened to. 19 Lit., ^me one. 

Note idiom in Pakkhto. Ind. Pluperfect followed by Ind Perfect. 

Note force of Ind. Imperfect. 


14 

16 

17 

18 
20 
21 
22 


no UL XliU* « 4 ^ « J A* 

Lit., my pride was of ooopse itself existent, i. s., ny pride ^ of o^ainti* 

wmMj ooacomed: how ooidd I (Ind* Hab^ Impt.) rte op ftrom cobkod food? 
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The physician answered: “Well, what is done caoi’t be 
helped,'* but now thou requirest an emetic.”“ He replied : • 
“ I don’t fancy such a dose at all.*® If there be any medicine 
^ to make me digest this (food), well and good; 

’ **' and if not, never mind : it is better to die with 

a full stomach. I can’t stand** such a loss (as thou wouldst 
entail on me with thy emetic) ; so go, good-bye.” 


THE TWBOTY-SECOND TALE. 


TUB KAZI AND THE DISHONEST BANKER. 

A CERTAIN man made over a great deal of property to a banker 
and proceeded on a journey. When he returned from the 
journey he asked the banker for his property, but the banker 
denied (all knowledge of it, and) said : “ Thou never gavest^ 
me any property at all.” 


The man went off to the Kazi and told him his tale. The 
„ Kazi said to him : “ Do not complain to any 

■ one ; I will look after thy interests.” 

Some days after, the Kazi sent for the banker, and said to 
him : “ I am alone and have a great deal of work, and cannot 
do it all.* Now it has struck me that thou art a man of pro- 
perty, and that if I were to make thee my deputy it would be 
very proper.” The banker agreed, and was highly delighted. 

When he had gone home, the Kazi sent for the (other) 
man, and said to liim : “ Now go and ask him for thy 
property.” The man came to the banker. Now when the 
other saw him from afar he called out to him : “ Welcome, my 
friend! it is very lucky that thou hast come. Thy property 
was in my house (all the while), but it had escaped my 
memory. I remembered it last night.” 


When he had given him his property, he (the banker) went 
again to the Kdzi expecting the deputyship. When the 
Kdzi sa-w him, he said : “ I went to-day to the king, (and) 
heard* in the audience chamber that the king intends to 
entrust an important matter to thee, so expect a very high 
post. Meanwhile, I’ll Iqok out for another deputy for myself 
elsewhere.” 


88 

8 « 

85 

85 

1 

8 


Note idiom. The rab ie ia the feminine to agree with “ Khabara ” nndentood. 
tit., medicine onnoh a nature is reqaUite that yon may vomit. 

Note idiom } it is one rarely used. ^ 

Note idiom j it ia one in eTery>day nae. 

PaUchtoInd. Perfect. 8 Note idioms. 

IndioaUve Pluperfect oonplcd with Indicative Paet. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD TALE. 

THE MAN, THE HOESB, AND THE BOAR. 

The story goes' that a certain man kept® a horse and 

P®** ^'^ch : night and day was he 

' engaged in looking after it.® Early in the 
morning and at afternoon prayer time he would liave it 
bathed and would groom it frequently. Ho also used to 
look very carefully after its bai’ley and bruised grain, and 
continually to prepare spiced food for it. Every day he used 
to lead it about amongst the rioli herbage on the hanks of the 
watercourses; and wlierever the most grass was (to be found) 
he would attach a long rope to him, drive in a picketting 
peg, tie the rope to the peg, and let the horse loose on tlie 
grass. He would thereon graze there a bit,^ then again'* take 
a roll, and occasionally^ cock his tail and frisk about, whilst 
his master would fool delighted at his gambols.'’ 

On one of these days when the man took ilio horse out, 
directly he dismounted from him the horse gave a bound, 
broke away and galloped off with his saddle, picketting rope, 
rains, head-stall — in fact, all his trap;)ings. His ma.ster ran 
after him the whole day, but the one" was a horse, and the 
other was® a man, (so) he could not catch him.® At last the 
man got tired out,® whilst the horse went off and disappeared® 
out of his sight. When it was evening (prayer time) the 
wretched man came home tired and fatigued, and fell exhaust- 
ed on to his bed. 

Now when the time came for his feed,® the horse felt'® 
hungry, but when he tried to put" bis head'.® down to the grass, 
bis reins got entangled in the saddle, so that his 
., p. 48. mouth could not reach'® it. When he tried to 


1 Lit., “ is.” 

2 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

3 Note idiom. 

4 “Kalft” “Kala” “ Kalft.” 

5 Note idiom. 

6 “ Ha^hali,’* remote. 

7 “ Baghah/* proximate. 

8 This adjective, starai, is one of those which form the feminine in i. For com- 

plete list, vide Trumpp's Qrammar, § 87 (b). « 

9 Fanrl shun is apparently a misprint for Pandn shuh.” 

10 Lit., “ became.’* 

11 Note force of the Indicative Imperfect 

12 Lit,, “ mouth.’* 

^3 Note the Potential irignifioation of the Indicative Past. 
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roll he could not do' that either, hecanse he had a saddle on 
^ ^ ^ his back.' When he rested'* on one side, one 

■ ■ stirrup iron got'* under him, and (when he 

tried to do so) on the other side the other stirrup also got in 
his way,' ‘so he could not do this cither. He spent the whole 
night like a sentry standing bolt upright. In the morning he 
wandered aimlessly'* about the plain. A watercourse suddenly 
appeared in front of him ; when he got into it, as the water- 
course was deep,'® and there was much water in it, all his 
trappings got drenched in the stream. When, with much 
struggling, he got out of it, and the sun beat on hitn, as the 
straps of his trappings were all made of" untanned leather, 
when they got dry they became very stiff. So every part of 
him'® which rubbed against the leather got galled, his neck 
was cut, — indeed whatever misfortune could be imagined'® 
befeli him. As lie felt very hungry, weak and faint, he threw 
himself down"® in a certain spot. 


A bear happened to come across him. At first he felt in- 
furiated at him; but when he saw his sad plight®' he sympa- 
thized with him," and asked him : “ Why 

' ' , art thou in such a state as this ? I'he horse 

said to him in reply : “ Tliis is all caused by®® my saddle, 

reins, and straps.” Next, the horse said him : “ If thou 
wouldst®' kindly®* release me from these bonds, it would be®' 
very agreeable to me, and thou wilt receive thy I’eward 
(hereafter).” * The boar said to him :“Wliat sin has thou 
committed®® that such a state of things have befallen thee ? ” 
The horse replied : “ I verily do not think that I have been 
guilty of any sin which deserves such severe retribution.”' 
The boar answere<l : “'I’his cannot be true ;®® either thou art 
telling a falsehood or art an ignorant creature (and) dost not 
understand what they call sin. Now, if thou art telling a lie, 


14. Pakkhto luclioative Habitual Impcrfoct, 

16. Hairdn,*' Ktupofied, amazed. 

16. Note. The word “ jwara/’ deep, ia employed to qualify the watercourse, not 
the water. “Jwarah’' never implies deep (water) in Pakkhto. The words 
which follow in the text, “ Pa kkhe oba dere we,” is the roundabout Pakkhto 
idiom to express the deepness of water. 

17 Vide Tale I. Note 16. 18 Vide Tale 111, Note 10. 

19 Lit., mentioned. Note force of Indicative Imperfect. -20 Lit., fell down. 

21 Lit., poor day. t 

22 Lit., the result of.^ 

28 Indicative Pres. 

24 The adverb lakutl, eomewhat, e bit, just. 

26 Indicative Future. 

26 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect, followed by Indicative Pest. 

27 Lit., It Khabai'a” understood) is not thus* 
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I certainly do not intend to release®® thee. Thou mayest 
pine away and die for all 1 care. Nor do 1 
■ desire thy friendship, since people say (that) 
friendship with a man of evil habits is not advisable, (as 
thereby) one’s (own) manners become corrupted. Now if 
thou dost not understand (thy error), this bondage is good 
for thee, because ignorance (of one’s faults) is such a calamity 
that it will bring thee into greater trouble than thy present 
. trouble.” 

On this the horse besought him piteously, saying: ^‘Release 
me.” The boar answered him ; “ Tell me the truth, and I will 
release tliee.” The horse commenced his story to him from 
the beginning, and told him how things stood. The boar 
then said : “ Now I perceive that thou art a great fool, and six 
faults in all have been committed by thee r®® first, the deser- 
^ tion’“ of thy master ; second, the forgetting'® 

■’ ’ ■ his kindness ; third, the making liim run'® after 

thee and fatiguing'® him; fourth, the running away with'® his 
property ; fiftli, the supposing'® that . thou couldest alone 
support thyself; sixth, the remaining over (steadfast) in this 
sin and not repenting of it and returning to thy master.”'® 

The horse replied : “1 now perceive that I .deserve thrice 
this trouble.” The boar answered : “ Thou hast acknow- 
ledged'* thy fault and confe.ssed thyself to be in the wrong, 
so I will now release thee.” He on this cut through the straps 
and freed the horse from his boud.3. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH TALE. 

THE MASTER AND THE SLAVE.B(JY. 

In a former age there was a certain man who went one day 
to the market to buy a slave. When he came to a certain 
shop, what does he see but a slave standing there. He* said 
to him : “ My lad, dost thou desire that I should buy thee ? ” 
He answered : “ 1 am a slave, but have no choice.” 

28 Note force of Indicative Present. 

29 Lit.) have accamulated in thee. * 

30 Note how the different infiDitives in this sentencetire employed, (pome sub- 

stantively, some as pure Infinitives,) and the cases which in each instance 
they govern. 

31 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

1 ** T)ah,** formative of ** Dai " he. 
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1 

He next said to him : “ What is thy name ? ” He replied : 

K. A.,p. 60 . “ Call me by whatever name thou pleasest.” 

Next, he said to him : “ What work wilt thou do ? ” He 
answered: “Put me to any work thou desirest.” 

Next, he said to him : “ What sort of clothes wilt thou 
wear ? ” The other rejoined : “ I will wear whatever thou 
givest me.” '' 

He next asked him : “ What wilt thou eat ? ” He re- ' 

^ turned : “ I will oat whatever thou thinkest 

K.A.,p.ol. 

The man thought in his heart : “ This is indeed a very 
superior slave.” Accordingly, he concluded the bargain with 
his master and bought him from him. 

On this the slave said to him : “ I wish too to say“ a word 
if thou art agreeable.” The other replied : “ By all moans, 
say it.’’ He answered : “ I will do thy work by day to thy 
satisfaction, but at night do not interfere with me.” The 
other replied : “ Very good.” vSo the slave accompanied him, 
and they both went home. 

Whatever he (i.e., the master told him, ho (i.e., the slave) 
would do ; and when it was night the slave-boy would go 
away and remain away till dawn. WIren it was dawn he 
would return. In short, he always led this regular life.® 

When some time had passed, his master reflected and 
thought to himself : “I must discover* whore lie goes to of a 
night.” So one night he followed him to find out, (and) saw 
a light in .an old crumbled-in and neglected tomb. When he 
approached it, he espied a lamp in which a candle was burning; 
whilst the slave-boy stood erect, saying his prayers. 

When he had finished his prayers, he prayed fervently to the 

K A p 62 of kings ! Thou 

’ knowest what is secret and what is manifest : 

Thou grantest those who crave this world’s (goods) their 
desires : do thou also grant those who seek after the next world 
their desires also. 0 Pure God of mine! most miserable am 
I : grant thou (therefore to) me my (heart’s) desire (also).” 

2 Notice force of IndicatiTe Present, 

3 Lit., in such fashion would he always frame his livelihood. 

4 Lit,, I must di 8 C 0 >rer thia fact, namely, etc. Note force of Indiofttive Preaent, 
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When his master saw this he could not contain himself,® 
K A p 62 came and fell at the slave-boy’s feet and 

kissed his hands. The lad lifted his eyes to 
Heaven,® and said: “0 Gracious God! my secret hath been 
revealed;^ I no longer desire to live.” His master had hold ® 
of his hands, but when he looked at his face the lad’s breath 
had left his (body). 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH TALE. 

THE ENVIOUS MAN AND HIS PATE. 

Thebe was a certain man who used to stand in the king’s 
audience hall and repeat this cry : “ Do good to the good, 
and unassisted' will their evil deeds visit tlie evil.”® Now a 
certain (other) man was very jealous of him for this saying,® 
and he thought in his mind : “ I must so contrive® that he be 
forbidden (to enter) tlie king’s hall of audience.” So he came 
to the king, and said to him : “ Your Gracious Majesty I this 
man who comes to your court and continually repeats these 
cries, has been heard to people® that the king’s breath stinks.”® 

» The king fell into a violent rage," and said : “ How can 

KA., pD 3 this fact be. established?” The tale-bearer 
replied : “ Let the king summons him before 
himself. Now when he approaches your majesty this will 
prove it he will place his hand on his mouth.” 

The king replied : “ Good.® Trouble not thyself any fur- 
ther.*^ I will ascertain (if this is) the case.” 

6 Note idiom. 

6 Lit., looked upwards. 

7 Lit., my veil has been rent. Note “ tslri ” (“ tsivi ”) feminine of “ tsirai,** 

eontraolcd form of tai'ralai/* Past Participle of “ tsiral.” Vide Trumpp’s 

Grammar, § 87-2 (d). 

8 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

1 Pa-klipiilah ” ; of themselves. 

2 Note how the two adjectives, ‘‘nek” and “bad,” referrinpf to animates, are 

used substantively and inllected accordingly, and vide Trumpp's Grammar, 

§ 86. p. 107. 

3 V ery idiom atic. 

4 “ Wukram ” Subjunctive Present. It might be rendered “ Let me so contrive.^^ 

6 Lit., it has been heard from the moudi of this man that he says, etc. 

8 Lit., that a foul smell issues from the king’s mouth.* 

7 Note idiom, an every-day one. 

8 Lit., is the proof of it, namely that, &c. 

9 This word is always pronounced in a dubious tone “ we’ll see.” Vide Trumpp’s 

Grammar, § 177 (p. 804). 
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Now when the tale-bearer left he sent for that man and 

K A 63 invited him to his house. When he brought 

■ ■ him food he also placed some onions along 

with it. 

Now when the other had eaten his meal he went off, and 
came to the audience chamber, and stood in his •usual place, 
and cried out : “ Do good to the good, since their own deeds 
are suflBcient (to ruin) the evil.” * 

The king said : “ Come here : I desire to speak’” to thee.” 
When tiio man approached him, he put his hand to his mouth, 
with this object, (namely,) that the smell of onions should not 
reach the king.”” The king felt convinced that the other’* 
mg-n had told‘* him the truth, (so) he, with all haste,’* wrote 
a letter and sent it by the hand of this’® man to a certain 
nobleman. 

And in this letter he had written : “ Directly this man 
reacheth'® thee, put him to death, flay liim, stuff him with 
chopped straw, and send him to me.” Now it was (usually) 
the king’s custom not to write a letter for 

K. A., y. 4 . anything but (the granting) a largess. 

When he had started the tale-bearer followed him, and said 
to him : “ Give the note over to me.” The man gave hirft 
the note; and the tale-bearer went and delivered it to the 
nobleman. 

When the noble had read the letter he at once called for 
the executioner and gave him orders, saying : “ Put this man 
to death, and strip off his skin.”’® The tale-bearer asked : 
“ Why dost thou act thus ?” 

The nobleman replied : “ The king’s order is to this effect : 

* On receipt by thee of this paper” put this man to death.’ ” 
The tale-bearer remonstrated : “Wait awhile, this letter was 
(intended) for some one else ; let me go’" and fetch him.” 

10 Note force of Indicative Present. 

11 Of. Tale I, Note 3. 

12 “ Hagha,” l emote. 

13 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

14 Adverb repeated /or emphasis. 

16 Da^hah,*' proximate demonstrative. ^ 

10 Tsarman is one or the feminine nouns Which ends in a consonant and infleots 
with i. Vide Irnmpp's Grammar, § 61 (a), 

17 Lit.f on tho coming to you of this paper. 

18 Note force of Babjunotive Present. 
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The noble answered : The king has not written in it that 

K A 64 discretionary with me'® to give the man 

' ' any respite.” After this the executioner arose 

and approached®® him, iind cut oif his head. Next, he flayed 
off his skin, stuffed it with sti’aw, and sent it to the king. 

When it was morning, the other®' man, according to his 
wont, came and cried out : “ It is right that a man should 
do good to* good ; but let no man liarm a wicked man, 
because his own deeds are sufficient (to ruin) him.” 

The king was astounded at (seeing) him, and said : “ What 
didst thou do with the letter? ” 

The man replied : “ So and so came and asked me for it : 
I accordingly gave it to him.” 

The king asked : “ Didst thou (at any time) say®® that the 
king’s breath stunk ? ” 


K. A., i>. 55. 


He replied : “ No, never (at any time) did 
I say®® so.” 

The king rejoined : “ Why (then) didst thou the other day 
put thy hand on thy mouth wlien thou approachedest me ? ” 

He answered : “ That same man had given me an onion, so 
1 thought that perad venture its stiitk might reach the king.” 


The king returned : “ Truly dost tliou say the wicked 
unassisted reap the fruits of their villainy, (since) his own 
evil deeds have visited®^ that man. Now go thou and make 
thy proclamation as usual. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH TALE. 

THK ADVIGP, OP THK I'HILOSOPIIBIU 


A OEBTAIN man was starting on a journey, so he asked a 
philosopher : “ With whom ought I to associate,' and whom 
ought to avoid.”' 

19 The force of “ gundi ” 

20 Implied by the pronominal prefix war.” 

21. Haghah/* remote demon strati yo. 

22 ,Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

23 Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 

24 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

I Note force of Indicative Present. 
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The philosopher said to him : “ Keep aloof* from eig^ht 
K A 6S descriptions of men: first, he who is not sensible 
. p. . .3 second, he who is angry without 

cause ; third, he wl>o is^ unconcerned about his future state ; 
fourth, he who is* a traitor ; fifth, he who is a liar ; sixth, he 
who is the slave of his passions ; seventh, he who has no sense 
of shame ; eighth, he wlio suspects people without (sufficient) 
reason ; and cultivate* the friendship of eight descriptions of 
men : first, he who admits a kindness ; second, lie who does 
not desert a friend* in distress ; third, lie whoso words and 
deeds are* alike^ good ; fourth, ho who keeps 
p. j). himself free from piiwid thoughts fifth, he 
whose discretion hath* the mastery over his wrath ; sixth, he 
who is disinterestedly generous ; seventh, he who is respect- 
ful ; eighth, he who is the friend of good men.” 

When the man went off and acted on this advice, he 
returned with great joy from his journey, and escaped scot- 
free from contaminatitm. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH TALE. 

THE COCIC AND THE HAWK, 

A COCK and a hawk struck up' a friendship and used to sit 
together for a long time in the same place. 

One day the hawk said : “ Chantieleor ! your (whole) race is 
very ungrateful and devoid of all feelings of honour.”* 

The cock asked him : “ What is this thou sayest ? What 

treachery or dishonourable actions are we guilty of ? 

The hawk replied : “ I observe that these masters (of 
yours) place water in plates for you and throw maize, 

2 Lit.f walk apart. 

3 Very idiomatic. 

4 Pakkhto Hubifcual Present. ^ 

6 Lit., move your beloDgings after. 

6 Note idiom. 

7 Lit., both. ^ 

8 Lit., pride. 

1 Lit., had. The ‘‘chaAgh’* is the hawk which gives the best sport, aud is 

mostly used. (Bellew’s Afghifaist&n.} 

2 Lit.; without honour. 

8 Lit., are in us. 
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wheat, barley, and bits of bread to you, but, in spite of this, 

K A p 66 away from them as fast as you can * 

’ Now we are (of) such (a temperament) that 

every one of us goes (and sits upon) a man’s hand, be it a hawk,* 
sparrow-hawk, falcon, goshawk, tercel-goshawk, a young 
hawk or an old hawk. Now they (i.e., men) are in the habit 
of first sewing up® their, eyes, keeping them away from food 
^ ^ .y and drink, and not allowing them to sleep by 
night,’ — in fact, of tormenting them with every 
sort of annoyance; and next, when they undo their eyes they 
give them very little meat until they are not afraid of a man. . 
Next, they attach long cords to them, and let them go after a 
fowl, or a grey partridge, or a Greek partridge,* or a sisf,® or a . 
crow, ora starling, or a quail, or a sparrow; at the same time, 
they generally tie ® a string to the above-mentioned birds, or 
pluck^® out the large feathers of their wings. Now the hawks 
are of course'® hungry, (so) they run them down with the 
greatest avidity ; their owner, too, follows them as fast as he 
can,'* and takes the quarry" away from them. Next, when 
they ai'e" thoroughly trained, they take off the cord and let 
them loose after game, and hawk'® with them. Now they 
sometimes fly so far that they disappear out of sight and out 
of view, and if they were not (voluntarily) to return, they 
would never recapture them. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
treatment which I hav'e related” to thee, they return to their 
owner, and do not go elsewhere. Now observe how faithful 
and grateful we are." 

When the cock heard this he laughed so tliat he dropped’® 
with laughing. The hawk asked him : “Chanticleer! why dost 
thou laugh so (incontinently) ; have [ said” anything amiss, 
or have I spoken” (aught) falsely?" 

The cock replied : “ Thy want of perception so amused’® 
me that I could not forbear laughing."®® 

4 Vide Tale IV’', Note 2<>. 

5 The “ haz ia the hawk which is moit pstoomed bj Afghans ; the “Bakkha ** 

is also on© of the principal species of hawks. 

6 Pakkhto Habitual Proaent. 

7 Note idiom. Lit., give them sleeplessness by night. 

8 A rod-legged partridge. 

1) A small species of partridge. 

10 Note the force of the Sabj. Perfect, • 

11 Waza-ar.’* For pronunciation of this form of Plural, vide Trumpp’s Gram- 
mar, § 8 (4 a), p. 23. 

12 Khad 13 “Pa talwdr.'* 14 Lit., the thing . 

15 Lit., beochno. 

10 Lit., hunt, 

17 Ind. Past. 

16 Lit.^ went on to hia back* 

10 Note idiom. 

00 Lit> that I laughad. 
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The hawk asked : “ What dost thou mean?”®* The cock an- 
K A 68 swered ; “ Listen : if they were to treat your 

‘ race as follows, namely, catch one every day, 

kill him, cut off his head, flay him, roast him in a fire, or cook 
him in a pot,*' — now tell me the truth, if thou hadst the power 
wouldst thou soar away to the sky or not ? ” 

The hawk replied : “ Certainly, thou art in the right.*’ I 
never thought of this : now I understand (how the matter 
stands).” 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH TALE. 
lukmAn’ and his mastee. 

It is recorded in books that Lukmdn the philosopher 
was originally a slave, swarthy in complexion, and uncomely 
in figure, but mature in wisdom. 

One day his master took him to the market to sell him. 
Perchance a husbandman came across them, bought him from 
his master, and took him home. 

At night his master (tlie husbandman) fell asleep, whilst 
he wept to au empty house, and was employed in calling on 
the name of his God. As soon as a third portion of the 
night had passed, he came and said to his master : “ Sir, arise, 
if thou desirest to gain paradise and escape hell.” His mas- 
ter answered him : “ Lot me asleep on ; God is merciful.” 
He (accordingly) went away. 

When another third portion of the night had passed, he 
K A 69 returned and said to his master : ” Rise, Sir, if 

■ ' thou desirest to make provision for the world to 

come.” He answered him : “ Be quiet, I feel sleepy’ : God 
will be gracious.” 

LukmAn the philosopher returned to his place, and, when 
it was morning, came again and said : “Good Sir ! men, beasts, 
and birds are all praising God; so if thou hast any intention of 
performing a becoming duty, now is the (proper) time to do so, 

21 Lit, how ? 

22 ** Katwa-i,*' a large earthenware cookiog-pot. 

28 Lit, right is on thy side, 

1 The JEeop of European FablorLore. Vide Khush-h&l Kh&n, Ode fl. Note 
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He replied : “ Allow me to rest a while (longer).” Lukman 
gg left him, said his morning prayers,® and per- 
■’ ■ formed his daily religious duties. 

His master (eventually) arose and got ready for Lukmdn 
the philosopher, the plough, yoke, ploughshare, basket,® and 
yoke-traces,'* put ten scrs of barley for him into the seed-bag, 
and brought the plough oxen out to him,® saying: “Go, 
(and) in such and such place ask so and so, (and) he will . 
point out to thee my field ; plough it in furrows carefully, 
scatter® in each furrow a suitable amount of seed and plough 
away. I will follow thee in a minute ; and should I not come 
to thee, still go on with thy work and then come home.” 
Lukman replied : “ Very good.” 

When he left the house he entered a neighbour’s house, 
and exchanged the bai-ley for millet: he next 

■ ' Avent off and came to the field and sowed the 

millet in it. He ploughed away till evening prayer- time, but 
his master never came after him. When lie had ploughed up* 
the (whole) field and had sown the seed ho returned home. 

When some time had passed his master said to him : “ Luk- 
mdn ! let’s go* and have a look at the field.” Lukmdn 
replied: “ Very good.” (So) the two started off together. 

When they hail reached the field his master began to look® 
about him. Wlien he looked (pretty carefully) he could see 
no barley. So he said: “Lukman! theise green sprouts* are 
surely not barley ; they must be sprouts of something else.” 

Lukman the philosopher replied : “Yes, Sir! they are millet: 

I didn’t sow the barley.”® Hi.s master rejoined; “Why? I 
surely gave'® thee barley, and yet thou hast sown millet.” 

Lukman the philosopher replied : “ Sir, it is all right, do 

not fret thyself. God is gracious: it will turn out barley.” 


2 Note idiom. 

'6 Made of “razarai*’ (or dwaif-palm) leaves. In it tlie different parts of the 
plough and yoke aro carried from the house to the field. The word is 
evidently derived from “Buspar,” a ploughshare, and “kor," a house or 
receptacle. It ia nob to bo found in either Bellew’s or Raverty’s Dictionary. 
4 The rope by which the yoke ia attached to the plough, 

6 Imperative of “ lawastal/* which is irregular in the formation of its Tenses of 
Present Time. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 125 (6). 

6 Lit., overturned (i. e.y with his plough). , 

7 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. ^ 

8 Lit, “ this verdure is not of barley.” Zarghdna ia a substantive not entered 

in Belle w or Raverty. It may bo the fem. sing, of the adjective Zarghdn 
used as a substantive. K. A,, p, 109, line 9. 

9 Vide Tale XVI, Note 1. 

10 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

11 Lit.| become. 
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His master exclaimed : ** Thou speakest the truth ; God is 
• K. A , p 60. merciful, but thou liast sown millet, so how 
can it turn out barley ? ” 

' Lukman the philosopher replied : “ Sir ! in the same way 
as thou sleepest like the thonglitless, and (yet) desirest the 
reward of the pious.” 


THE TWENTY-NINTH TALE. 

THE TIGEB, THE HARE, AND THE BEASTS OF THE FOREST. 

In a certain forest a tiger had taken up his abode.’ Now 

^ because of the tiger the beasts of that forest 

' were driven to great straits, and led a life of 

anxiety.'* 

On one occasion all the beasts consulted together and wont 
to the tiger, and said to him: “We will with pleasure fix a 
daily allowance of food for thee. Take daily tliy fixed allow- 
ance, but require nothing further from U 8 ,“ so that we may 
live at ease.” 

The tiger answered : “ You speak plausibly (enough), but 
I cannot trust you, because in these days I have not experi- 
enced any consideration from any one ; indeed, every one has, 
in various degrees, treated me badly.” The beast’s replied : 
“ Thou shouldst trust in God, for although thou s'trive (never 
bo) much, thou wilt not be able to effect® more than fate 
(hath decreed for thee).” 

The tiger rejoined : “ You are right, reliance on God is a 
most excellent virtue, but to work with one’s own hands is 
also enjoined by the Prophet at all events it is not becom- 
ing in one to sit idly (at home) in the way (you propose for 
me.)” 

The beasts answered : “The real fact is, that if a man lack 
perfect faith (in God’s providence) his trust in him will also 
be weak.’” 

1 Note the idiom. 

2 Lit., their liveliheod was hard. 

8 Lit., ‘Mo^nofc ha»e more” (ziydti adjective) “demanda oa ua.” 

4 Note force of repetition of sabstantive. 

6 Pakkhto Indicative Future, with Potential meaning. 

6 “ Sunnat ” or vhe example of Muhammad is of three kinds. The " Sunnat-i- 
' kaulC,” or wh&t the Prophet said, should be practised, is probably the one here 

referred to. (Hughes* Notes on Muhammadanism.) 

7 *‘Yakin** : true faith. “ Tawakkul** : oonfidenoe in 
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The tiger said : “ The saying is exactly as you quote it ;® 
K A 61 when a man wishes to descend® from an 

- ' ' upper-chamber he comes down by the ladder, 

and plants his foot on each separate rung of it in turn ; he 
does not throw himself down headlong.'® Hence it is evident 
that a man’s intelleet and eye.sight" are not (utterly) useless; 
on the contrary, God has made everything for some beneficial 
purpose.'® Wibli our eyes we see ; with our hand we grasp; 
K A 1 02 with our ears we hear ; with our feet we walk ; 

■ with our mouths we eat. Thus in every- limb, 

indeed, among the various species of creation, there are various 
and distinct virtues. Now if to work for one’s own living'® 
were not right, it w’-ould not have been so ; but if a man fol- 
low his trade, and, along with his own exertions, a/so look 
to God (for assistance), it is the best'® course of all.” 

The beasts (on this) raised a great uproar, and laughed 
heartily at him, and said : “ Hast thou not heard that there 
was a certain man in whose village cholera broke out;*® how 
he desired to flee" from death (and) took refuge in a cave 
somewhei’e; how there a rock fell upon him and he died on 
the spot ; and how his flight did him no good P ” 

The tiger answered You only half state the case. Do 
not you know that when God desired to preserve'' the Pro- 
phet Noah, He told him to prepax*e the Ark,'® notwithstand- 
ing that without tl>o Ark He could have saved him; but (His 
object was) that his descendants should perceive that handi- 
craft is a becoming duty.” 

The beasts rejoined: “We have admitted'® thy assertion 
that to work for one’s living is right; now to trust in 
God also requires an effort (from man) ;®® so, then, why 
dost nob thou approve of this sort of work (as well as 
any other) ? ” 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Lit., The. Bayin^f is exactly so, like the Urdu : Bdt ais-hi hai.’^ 

Note force of Indicative Present. 

Lit., “at once.” The whole sentence is very idiomatic. 

Lit., eyes. 

Lit., has created good in everything. 

“ Kasb.” 

Or work for his own living. 

Positive degree used with superlative signification, ^jide Trumpp^s Grammar, 
§ 93, p. 121. 

Note the idiom. 

Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

Lit., a boat. 

Pakkhto Indicative Fast. 

Lit., is a species of work, 
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In short, when the beasts got the best (of the argument), 
K A 62 tiger had not a leg to stand upon, he 

' ‘ was obliged to acknowledge himself worsted.**^ 

After this the deer, jackals, hares, and foxes iised amongst 
K A 63 tliemselYes'*'^ to select one indiyidual by lot,*® 

' ’ and send him to the tiger.** The tiger also 

reflected : “ (Inasmuch as) I get my food (now) witliout any 
trouble, why should I bother myself (to hunt for it) ? ” As it 
came to each (beast’s turn) in succession*® he would go to the 
tiger, whilst the others would roam about the forest without 
any fear of harm. 

It came at length to the turn of the hare so she said to 
her fellow-creatures “ How long is this oppression of ours 
to last ? ”*® 

All her friends replied to her : “ Do not talk like this, 
because up to the pi’esent no one to whose turn it hath come 
has made any excuse (for not going). This disgrace will 
(moreover) be attached to us,** that we voluntarily made an 
agreement with him, and then desired to break it.” 

The hare answered If you will listen to me’* I will so 
arrange tliat wo shall all be fi’eed from this annoyance.” 

On this tlie beasts said to her : “Dolt! what idea is this 
that thou hast gob into thy head ?*' after all, take but a look 
at thyself and be ashamed of thy (long) ears; think what 
thy name is, and that thou art (by the Persians) called the 
* donkey-eared.’ ” 

The hare replied: “Verily ye should not speak thus, 
because although God giveth one man intellect and talent. 
Still such deeds are wrought®* by the (comparatively) 
insignificant that their superiors are astounded at them. 
Do you not observe how small a creature the bee is in 
appearance,®® yet how beautiful a house stored with honev 
she builds ? ” 


21 Lit. ; In abort, when the animals were victorious in the arjrument, and no 

plea of the tipper remained, he, at nil hnzanlrt, submitted his neck. very 
idiomatic sentence. 

22 Vide Talo XVI , Note 9. 

23 Lit., conquer him by pueha.” Vide Dictionary for literal meaning of ** pneha." 

It is employed (vide Bellew^s Yusafzai, p. 198) for casting lota. 

24 Lit., him. 

25 Note force of Indicative Habitual Imperfect. 

26 Note the gencrij feminine ** soya,’* Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 179 (2). 

27 Lit , tribe. • 

28 Lit , to the end how long will this tyranny he upon ns ? 

29 Note idiom and the use of the Indicative Present with a future signification. 

30 The genitive dzma** is used, “ kbabara” being understood. 

81 Lit., taken a fancy to. 

32 **Kegi” would probably bo better than *‘wu-shi,’* here. 33 Note idiom. 
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THE TIGJSB AND THE HABE. 
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TKe beasts rejoined : “ We are not displeased with thee for 
K. A., p. 64. wishing to remove®* this evil from us, but we 
are at this, that we don’t consider such a thing 
possible ;®® on the contrary, (worse) trouble will be the result.®® 
Now if thou hast approved of®^ any course of action, tell it us, 
that we may consult about it, because groat good results®* from 
the unanimity of friends and their consultations (together.)”®* 
The hare answered ; “ To tell people all one thinks is not 
wise. Do you not notice what a clear surface®* a mirror has, 
yet, if words are spoken in front of and close to it, how one’s 
breath*® collects on it and it becomes dimmed ?*‘ Jijoreover, 
three matters are best concealed : first, one’s tnoney ; second, 
the time one intends to start*® (on a journey) ; third, the road 
one intends*® to take.”*® 

The beasts replied : “ The assembling for consultation and 
deliberation are obligatory (acts), yet thou altogether con- 
cealest thy course of action from (amongst \is).”*® 

The hare answered ; “ This is true, but (consultation) is only 
(advisable) with him whom I can trust, that, as my fellow- 
counsellor, he will not reveal my designs to my enemy.”*® 

In a word, she did not tell them her proposed course of 
action,** but thought how she could get rid*’’ of the tiger.** 
Directly it was time to start, she did not start punctually, 
but delayed awhile. Yonder, (however,) the tiger became 
infuriated (at the delay), and said : “ How grossly have I 

84i Note force of Indicative Present. 

85 Note the idiomatic use and force of the Active Participle or A^ent- 
36 A very idiomatic sentence. 37 Pakkhto Subjunctive Perfect. 

38 Lit., *‘ great good is (note use of Habitual Present) in the concord and deliber- 
ative assembly (jirga) of friends.” For nn accoinit of the “ jirga as an 
Afghan instilution, see Elphinscone’e Kabul (vol. I, p. 216). He writes: 

** The internal government of the Ulns (or clanniah commonwealth) is carried 
on by the Khans, and assembUea of the headn of divieiuiis Maliks * are the 
heads of the H^tpas ’ or divisions of an Plus), These as:?embliea are called 
‘ jirgas.’” He ne.\t goes on to show how the ’’ of the Ulus, the clans, 

the sections, &o., are respectively formed, and farther (pages 222 — 227) 
gives an account of the jirga ” as a judicial body, and (pages 233 — 235) 
explains how the whole system contains the germ of representative govern- 
ment amongst the Afghstiis, which they alone of modem Asiatio peoples 
possess intact, it having in the others either. died out, been forcibly exter- 
minated by the despotism of their rulers, or become much weakened in its 
hold on the minds of the people. 39 Lit., colon r, 40 Lit,, sighs. 

41 The idea is that, in like manner, a project which is intrinsicaPy sound suffers 

from being comniunicated to many persons. In the preseiib story the hare 
follows out her own plans wiiUout reve.aling them to any one. 

42 Note the force of the iutiuilive inflleeted in the genibive. 

43 This proverb forcibly denotes the iusecnriiy of property and the highw.ays 

as the result of private femU in an Afghan coimrry pure and simple. Bel lew 
in his Yiisufxai (pages 204-205 and p. 227) givt^ a liveiv picture of the tur- 
bulence and anarchy which to this day prevail in Afghan countries outside 
the British Frontier line. 

44 ** Hal,” 45 Note the force of the Subjunctive Present and the idiom, 

46 Note the (tir^ota orado ifl employed to expreae hor thoughts. 
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been taken in to listen to such worthless folk : however, how- 
soever long I live 1 will never (ag;airi) all my 

K. A., p. 6. believe in these people’s promises.”*’^ In this 

(state of) rage and fury did he keep watching to see if any 
one was corning or not. 

Meanwhile tf»e hare was going along the road very slowly, 
and was engrossed in thought ; but (directly) she appeared 
in sight of the tiger, she ran to him as fast as ever she could/® 

The tiger frowned at her/® and said : “ Member of an evil 
race ! Blockhead ! why art thou so late ?*’ Are not you 
(animals) thankful that I am satisfied moiming and evening, 
(that is) twice a day, with a single hare,®** without striving 
to’outwit me P® If I had not made®^ this agreement I could 
have eaten whatever I liked. Bnt since 1 gave in to y^oi/® 
my eyes ache with continual watching®® (for my daily por- 
tions of food), and then you only send me a scrap of meat.” 

The hare answered him : ” Your Gi’acious (Majesty !) if I 
may offer an excuse, I will make it ; but if you will not permit 
me to speak, I will (of course) not do so.” 

The tiger replied : “ Be quiet, fool ! what do I care for thee 
or thy excuses ? ”®® 

The hare said : “ Gracioxis Sir 1 thou art a king, but if thmi 
wilt hear the story of an unhappy wretch like me, thou wilt 
lose thereby none of thy dignity, whilst I shall feel relieved 

my mind.” 

The tiger answered : “ Very true 1 I will willingly hear®' thy 
tale : moreover, if it be reasonable,®® I am also prepared to 
give®* it favourable consideration.” 


47 Lit., what great treachery has accrued against me since I listened to these 

worthless people ! but if hereafter there bo life to me, throughout my life- 
time <noie differ^'Tice between '* jwandfin ’’ and uuir *’) 1 will not rely^ on 
the promise of these folk. Note how “ awredal ” here govems ihe geniiive } 
some snch masculine plural eccusative as “ ikiirdna ’’ being miderdlood. 

48 This is a very idiomatic sentence Notice how to bring the l iciure more clearly 

before the reader, the tenses of present time are employed; and then to 
give greater effect to the change of speed on the part of the hare sudden 
recoarse ia had to tenses of past time. Note, too, how the adjective “ garnn- 
da-i ** is in the Fakkhto used adverbially (vide Trumpp^s Grammar, § 172, 
p. 270). Also that “ zghaledal to run, is one of the intransitives that has 
only a contracted form of the Indicative Present (vide Trumpp’s Grammar, 
§ 112 (a). 

49 Lit., presented a sour brow to her. 

60 Lit., work your hands and feet against me, prevaricate, make unreasonable 

excnses, dilly-dally. A very common idiom, 

61 *• Wah ” ia apparently here a clerical error for wai.** 

62 Note force of repealed infinitive. There is apparently a mistake in the original 

Pakkhto. which should run : “ lari*ta mi pa kato kafcodwah starge tsalor shwe.^* 
68 Lit., what are you and what will your excuse be P 

64 Note force of Ind. Pres. 

65 Lit., of manliness. Note the genitive used as an adjeotive. Vide Trumppa 

Grammar, $ 184 (4). 
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The hare replied :* Gracious Sir ! lefc all the evil decreed 
66 head.” This morning early 

' my friend and had started to offer ourselves 
for your food.*® All of a sudden on our way another tiger met 
us; we at first thought that he was*® our king, but when he 
terrified us by laying hands on us” we perceived it was** some 
one else : so when we felt sure it was some one else, 1 said to 
him ; ‘ Beware ! and do not lay hands on us,® because we have 
been set apart for the service of our own king ! ’ That tiger fell 
into a rage with me, and said : ‘ Be quiet ; in my very presence 
darest thou mention any one else. I will (even) now tear you 
to pieces and dispose of your king piecemeal!’®^ I answered 
hi m : ‘ Well, at all events allow me sufficient respite to have an 
interview with my own kingl’ He replied: ‘ I will not permit 
thee®* unless thou leave this companion of thine with me I’ 
When I saw no other way out of it, I of course*® left my com- 
panion with him,"® and by this device got away from him and 
arrived here for I thought to myself if both cannot reach 
(my king), he will, at all events, be able to eat one and rest 
content vvitli her for the present.*® Now, in conclusi >n, this 
is my opinion :®^ do not expect any more (daily victims,*® for) all 
I know is,“® the I’oad hither is closed by that tiger. If then, 
thou, desii’est tliy daily portion of food, go at once and clear 
the road.” 

The tiger, beside himself with rage,™ sprang up, and said: 
K A 67 '* Where is he ? Come show him to me. If he be 

* ’ ’ (where thou sayest) I will show thee betimes 


66 Bala di wakhlam ” ; lit,, may I take thy evil. There ia no correspondinjj phraae 

in English, but there was amongst the ancient Jews (vide Grenosis xxvii ; 13 r 
“Upon me be the curse, my son”). The expression in the text and the 
similar one “ kurbia di ahum” are of tho same import. Note how the 
Sub. Present is here used with an optative sense. 

67 The English order ia reversed in Fakkhto. We always, through oourtesyi 

plaoe the first personal pronoun last in such cases ; the Afghans follow the 
rule of the ancient Romans. The reader will recall to mind the story of 
Cardinal Wolsoy, who, in speaking of himself and King Henry VIII., said in 
Latin : “ Ego et meus Rex ”, thereby proving himself a good scholar, but a 
bad courtier. Note that malgari is feminine of malgarai. Vide Trumpp*a 
Grammar, § 87 (c), a A hare (soya) is alluded) to. 

68 Lit., ia. 69 Lit., laid hands on us in a terrific way. 

60 Lit., take care that you take your hands off us. 

61 Drop by drop 63 Pakkhfco Ind. Present. 63 “ Khad.*’ 

64 Lit., abandoned my oompanion to him. 

65 Lit , arrived from him here (i4). 

66 Though tho third person is here employed, the hare refers to the tiger, to 

whom she is at the time speaking. Freely translated tho sentence is : I 
thought that if you could not have us both to«at you would at all events 
have me to stay your hunger on,’* 

67 Lit., that is my last expression of opinion. 

68 Lit., do not hope more from any one. 

69 Lit., 1 understand no other matter (** khabara” understood). 

70 Idt.^ involuntarily. 
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fine sport "mth him but if he be not there I will come to 
eonolusions’"’ with thee, so that no one else may tell such lies.” 

In short, the tiger and the hare started off, the two 
K A 67 together. Now (on the road) was a well, and 

' ' when they bad got near it’’* the hare hung 

back.®* The tiger said : “ Why dost thou lag behind ? ” 

The hare replied ; “Sir ! dost thou not see how pale I am 
with fear ?”*® 

The tiger asked : ” What is the cause (of it) ? ” 

The hare answered.- “The tiger is inside this well, and 
my friend is with him safe and sound.” 

The tiger said : “ Come (and) show him to me.” 

The hare said : “ I am afraid to, but if thou wilt take me 
up in thy arms I shall not be afraid.” The tiger took her 
up in his arms, ” and when he looked (inside) the well he 
saw him (reflected) in the water, and felt convinced that 
it was really” the other tiger. So he let the hare go and 
made a spring into the well. Of course he could not get out of 
it again ; and as it was very deep^® at the bottom he was 
drowned” in it. 

The hare returned and told her friends the glad tidings. 
All the beasts were delighted, and every one began” to praise 
and applaud” her. 


THE THIRTIETH TALE. 

THE UEliCUANT AND HIS TAIiBOT. 

There was a certain merchant who resolved to travel in Hin* 
K A 68 dustan.‘ So he assembled his household, old 
’ and young,® and asked each in turn,® saying : 

" Tell me, what shall I bring* for thee from Hindustan ? ” Each 
one insucoession* mentioned to him whatever he fancied (most). 

7l Lit., thoQ shalt make a spectaole of liim. 72 Lit., an uoderstandinsr. 

73 Vide Tale IX, Note 2. ^ 

74 Lit., embrace Note “ gheg ” is a noun of both genders. Vide Trumpp’g Gram - 

mar, § 51 (page 70, Nut-e 3). 

75 Lit., is. Note how the Pakkhto adjective ‘*rikkhtiyd” is used for the English 

adverb. Vide Trumpp^ Grammar, § 172, p. 276. 

76 Note the idiom, as there was very much water below. Vide Tale XXIII, Note 

77 Lit., died. This word is frequently used in the sense of the text. 

78 Note force of Ina. Imperfect. 

73 Notewbs of ap^aading govern ** pa ”, and vide Trumpp*s Grammar, § 174 (6) 

1 Note idiom. 

2 Lit., big and little. Wdrah ” is the plural of wur, small* 

8 Lit., separately. ’ 

4 Fakkhto Ind. Preaent. 6 Note force of Habitual Imperfect. 
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TALE. 

Now in the merchant’s house there was a parrot confined 
68 ^ cage, so he came to it and said : “ Tell me, 

■ ' parrot! what shall I bring for thee? because I 

am going to Hinddstan, and thou, too, art a native of Hindus- 
tan, — say what thou wouldest like from thy native land.” 

The parrot answered him : “ So far oblige me as to go to such 
and such a forest : now there will probably be some parrots 
seated on the ti’ees there ; first, give them my compliments,* 
and after doing so tell them that such and such a parrot, who 
is a friend of theirs, is confined in a cage in your house,^ and 
say: ‘This is a strange (kind of) friendship that I should be 
in bondage, whilst you, quite unconcerned (for my fate), flit 
about* hither and thither!’ Now whatever reply they give® 
thee deliver to me.” The merchant replied : “ Very good, 
I shall be only too glad to do so.”“ 

The merchant got his baggage in order, equipped himself, 
and started for Hindustan. When he reached a certain forest 
there he espied some parrots. Hereupon he recollected his 
parrot’s message, and thought to himself : “ There are" a 
great many parrots here, so I ought to fulfil my promise.’"® 

He accordingly stood still on that spot, and called out : 

“ 0 parrots ! such and such a parrot is confined 

K. p. 9. ^ cage in my house : he first sends" you his 

compliments, and next asks ‘How can it be" right that I 
should be in bondage without power (to escape), whilst you 
fly about the place quite unconcernedly ? ’ 

Directly he had finished his speech, thei’e was amongst 
them an elderly parrot, who, at hearing it, began" to tremble, 
flutter, and struggle, died then and there, and fell (lifeless) 
to the ground (from off the tree)." 


6 Note idiom. 

7 Note the directa oratio ia employed for the purport of the message. 

8 Lit.» wander about. 

9 Pakkhto lud. Past. 

10 This is the usual Pakkhto idiom. 

11 Note idiom and employment of Pakkhto Ind. Perfect for Koglish. Ind. Present. 

12 Lit., free my neck. 

18 Lit., he has said. Note the use of Pakkhto Perfect for English Present. 

14 Lit., is. Note force of Pres. Ind, ^ 

15 Lit., whilst you in your rambles rove about happily (Pakkhto adjective for 

English adverb). 

16 Note force of Ind. Imperfect. Also that ** regdedal ** is an Intransitive Verb 

that employs only the contracted form of the Indicative Present. Vide 
Trampp’s Grammar, § 122 (a). 

17 Lit., down. 
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When the merchant saw this he was deeply concerned, 
repented of what he had said, and blamed 
K.A.,p. 69 . jjjaiself much,' sa/ing: “ Why did I under- 

take to fulBF this duty, so that (thereby) this innocent crea- 
tui 6as for «o fault of its died It appears that this 

parrot and that other parrot at my house were veiy nearly re- 
lated and great friends, tfiat their love and affection for each 
other was excessive, and that therefore this one here*'’ died on 
the spot through grief and sorrow for the other one.”*® He 
stood there a little while (much grieved), and then went off 
(greatly) distressed. 

When he had completed all his commercial transactions he 
turned his steps homewards. When he had reached home in 
safety, all the members of his household®’ rose up (to greet 
him), and said : “ Welcome ! hast thou brought** good tidings ?** 
Praise be to God (and) thanks ! that thou hast returned** home 
safe and sound, well and happy.” The merchant too rejoined : 

„ , „ “ This is a very happy moment (for us all) 

' ’ ' Praise be to God ! that I have found** you all 

in good health and spirits.” 

They began** next to make mutual enquii’ies aAvhile after 
each other, and then he gave every one in turn in due order 
whatever he had brought and as was most appropriate.** Por 
one*® there was a pair of shoes ;** for another there was a lungi ; 
for another there was a piece of cloth for a shirt ; for another 
there was a slip of cloth for a pair of trousers ;*** for another 
there was a whole “ tdn ” of cloth for a turban ; for another 
there was a" small** turban ; for the girls’ feet shoes, and to 
wear on their heads*' shawls and for the elderly women 
slippers, and for their heads veils. He made every one 
presents** of fitting nature and value. 


18 Lit., without auythinfr. 

19 Fakkhto Indicative Past for English Indicative Perfect. 

20 Note tlie force respectively of “ dai ” and “ haghah." 

21 Lit., the old and young. 22 Pakkhto Ind Past 

23 Or " blessings with thee.*’ 24i Not^ force of Indicative Imperfect. 

25 Note force of repetition of the adjective. 

26 Note idiomatic use of the indefiaitc pronoun tsok" throughout this sentence 

instead of yo— bul,'* Ac. 

27 “ Hinre” ; lit , shoes, i e., thea*8 shof^s with up-turu id toes, as opposed to 

“ tsapU,” eaudaU. See further on ‘‘jdta-i,’* women’s shoes, and “ kokkhe,** 
women’s slippers. 23 Lit., for trousers. 

29 Lit., very small. Wiukotai *’, diminutive of “ wrilkai,” which in turn ia the 

diminutive of “ Urur.” 

30 Note the very oarsous construotion da pa-sar-awalo.*’ The'sentenee in full 

would atiui: OijttiakoUa pakko da-piirah jdtad : ao pa sar da kawulo 
(da parah) dn paia-i.** 

31 Lit., shawls of two breadths of cloth (dd'p^tta) ; these are used as veils for 

young women. A.a elderly woman’s veil is called “ pariiaai *’ as follbws in 
the text* 

12 LUf«, b.e oherished every one aooording to his own fashtoa oouQieikeiLratelyi 
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The parrot said to him : “ Sir ! every one has been attended 

K A p 70 ®^y something to 

■ ■ me.” 

The merctiant answered him : “ To tell the truth' I 
am very sorry at ever^* having delivered that message of 
thiae: why then should I grieve thee still more by delivering 
the reply to it P ” 

The parrot rejoined : “ That has nothing to do with it as 
long as a man delivers his message, what has he got to regret? ”, 

The merchant replied : “ It appears best to me not to tell 
thee anything.” 

The parrot answered; “Very well, still thou wert kind 
enough, unasked, to say,''* ‘0 parrot, what dost thou want?’ 
and now thou sayest : ‘I do not intend to tell thee anything,’ 
Still if thou dost not wish to tel!'* me anything, don’t. I 
cannot force thee to do so.”” 

The merchant saw that he was put out. so he said : “ It fell 

j. ^ out thus : When I had proceeded (on my 

’’ ' journey) there were some parrots in a certain 

forest. I gave them thy compliments,® and told them of thy 
distress and thy regrets (at being in bondage). Amongst 
them was a parrot, who, tvhen I had finished my speech, there 
and tlien thereupon died. So 1 felt"'^ sorry (for what I had 
said), and my heart was®' much grieved. [ thought ‘Alas! if 
I had not said this, how much better it would have been.’)” 

When the parrot heard these words inside the cage, a 
shivering and fluttering and a quivering"® seized him too : 
he then and there fell (off his percli) and died in his cage. 
Wlien the merchant looked at him he began towrep; and. 
when he had made great lamentation and mourning over him 
he threw (his body) out of the cage. 

But when the parrot fell on the ground he at once*® flew 
up and perched on the top of a house.*' When the merchant 
looked at him he was dumfounded for a minute or so, and 


33 Lit., every one’s business has been finished. 

34 

B.> Lit., yon yourself havo dotie a kindness; you said, &c. 

3fi Note force of Indicative Present. • 

37 Lit,, I have no power. • 

38 Lit., became. 

39 A]\ three words expressed by infinitivoa used substantively. 

40 Vide Tale IV, Note 13. 

41 Lit., aloft on a house. “ Ddze” is often used in Pakkhto for a house. Vide 

Tale V, Note 2. 
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Then he said : “ 0 parrot ! vrhat has happened of course 
' can’t be helped but at all events^® let me 
K. A., p. 71. know what this means.” 

The parrot answered him : “ That (other parrot) sent me 
a message, but thou couldst not understand it. Its meaning 
was this : ‘ Pretend to bo dead*® and thou wilt get free, but 
whilst thou livest and talkest glibly, never expect to get free.’ 
Now I of course understood his meaning from what thou» 
saidst and acted accordingly, so I gained ray liberty. I now 
ask thee, (as) I have eaten thy salt, to forgive me. Good- 
bye.” 

The merchant replied: “I forgive thee: God preserve 
thee ! ” The parrot went off saying : “ Peace 
K. A., 1 . 2 . with thee.” “ The merchant replied : “ And 

peace be with thee.” 


THE THIRTY-FIRST TALE. 

TUE TKEE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A CERTAIN sage was addressing a certain king. In the 
course of his address he said : “ There is a certain tree in 
Hindustan: if any one eat the fruit of that tree he will never 
grow' old or die.” 

When the king heard this he forthwith became desirous 
(to possess! that tree, and reflected how it could be procured.* 
However, he did not ask* the sagd, “ Where may* that 
tree be, and what may* it be like ? ” hut he started off a man 
in whom he had great confidence to Hiudnsidn, and gave him 
a great deal of money, and said to him : “ Spend this money, 
and I will send thee more too (if necessary!, but do not 
return until thou can’st bring me the fruit of that tree.” 

42 There is a slight variation iif the Pakkhto idiom hf^re employed, as compared 

with that employed with the earn© meaning in Tale XXI, Note 23, 

43 * Ham.” 

44 Note force of Ttffticative Imperfect. 

46 Note this idiom.® 

1 Lit., become 

2 Note the oratio directa is employed in Pakkhto. 

3 Na kawala** in the original is apparently a misprint for wn-na-krala.’* 

4 Lit., will. Pakkhto lod. Future used in a seuse of doubtful enquiry. 
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The envoy started. When he reached Hindustan he kept 
K A 73 yaking people everywhere : “ Where is that 

' ^ ' tree whose fruit if a man eat he will live for 

ever and never grow old ? ” 

When people heard this, some would laugh at him, others 
. would make jokes at his expense, others (again) 

' ^ " would say : “ He has gone daft.” Others (in 
turn) would answer : “We don’t know,® but if such a fine 
fellow (as thou) goes about in search of it, it appears to us 
that it must really® be somewhere or other.” j^nother 
would say : “ If it be anywhere it must be’ in such and 

such a forest; I don’t think it is likely to be found-anywhere 
else.”® Other would say: “In such and such forest there 
is a tree of such kind that one cannot see its topmost 
branches,® whilst its root has never been fathomed,*® and no 
one has ever possessed himself of its fruit f I shouldn’t be 
surprised if that were the tree (thou meanest).”® 

In this way every one would jest at him, whilst he, poor 
fellow, wandered continuously through forests, over hill and 
plain, and through uninhabited tracts (in his search). In short, 
when he had made laborious search hither and thither, back- 
wards and forwards, high and low," still he could find out 
nothing about it ; so he retraced his steps. 


As he was returning to his native -land he was much 
dejected, and thought to himself: “What excuse shall I make 
to the king? ” When he rested one night in a certain place, 
he heard a man there say’® how in that village of theirs 
there was a very learned and pious man.’® 

The envoy thought to himself: “Weill I may as well 
go*® to him that he may pray for my success.”'* Accordingly 
he at once rose up and came to the learned man. When he 
obtained an interview with him, he said : “ Sir, pray for me 
that God may strengthen my faith, and that 
K.A.,p.74. j home safe.” 


6 Note the verb is in the feminine ** d4 khabara,” being understood. 

6 Pakkhto adjective used adverbially. 

7 Note force of Ind. Future. 

8 Note the idiom. 

9 Lit., head. 

10 Lit., cannot be known. Note force of Ind. Present^ , . . , . 

11 Note that in Pakkhto the combination of these yords la m reverse order to 

the English. .... 

12 Pakkhto Ind. Imperfect. Lit., he heard there that a man was saying. 

13 In the original this sentencfe is in the oratio directa, 

U Note force of Subj. Present, 

16 Lit., for me. 
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Th© other prayed for him, alid then asked him whOTe 
he had heen.^® The envoy* (thereon) told him 
K. A., p. 74. whole story. 

When the sage heard it, he said to him : “You folk did 
not understand the meaning of that philosopher of yours. 
The tree is nothing more nor less than the tree of know- 
ledge,® that is, if any one eat the frait of knowledge he will 
live for ever. Now what does living for ever mean? It 
means this : that he should know God. and that good and 
evil should be apparent to him ; so that he should do good, 
and eschew evil, compose books, and leave disciples behind 
him.‘^ Now how much soever such a man may die in the 
flesh, still he has no regrets, because there (above) his spirit 
lives on,'® whilst here (below) bis fame outlives'® him, and his 
recompense is as though he were alive and doing good and 
reaping his reward.” 

The envoy said to him : “ Sir, we too can'® understand 
thus much : we are not (altogether) fools. If he only had 
used (the word) ‘knowledge,’ we should of course have 
understood that he meant'® knowledge ; but he before every 
body talked®' of a tree : now every one knows this much that 
‘ knowledge ’ is the name of one thing, and ‘ tree ’ of another.” 

The sage replied : “ Thou again misunderstandest (me) : 
thou requirest an illustration that thou mayest thoroughly 
comprehend. Ijook ye ! suppose there'be®® a man ; he may be 
the father of one (person), the sou of another, the grandson 
of another, the grandfather of some one else, 

K. A., p. y. some one’s sister’s son, some one’s mother’s 
brother, some one’s father’s brother, some one’s brother’s son, 
some one’s father’s sister’s son, some one’s cousin, some one’s 
brother, some one’s acquaintance,®® some one’s enemy, some 
one’s friend.®® Now mark, he is still the same individual ; 
and whichever of these names any one in its proper place 
applies to him, is applicable to him, isn’t it ? ” 

The envoy said : “ Undoubtedly it is applicable.” 

16 PakVhto oratio directa. 

17 Note idiom, vide Tale Note 42. 

18 Not© force of Habitual Present. 

19 Note force of Indicative Present. 

20 Lit., means. • 

21 Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 

22 Note force of SubJ. Present. 

23 Note the difference between and “dost.” The Affrhtfns have a 

saying that an acquaintance is n^ni/' interested (lit., one who looks to 
you for bread or favour), whilst a friend is ** j^ni ” (or devotedly attached to 
and ready to give his life for yon). 
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The sage went on : “ Thus both these names** are appli- 
cable to knowledge ; if it (so) please thee, call it knowledge, 
and if it (so) please thee, call it the tree of life ; both these 
names** are equally appropriate; there is no difference between 
them.” 

When the envoy lieard this lie felt relieved in mind, and 
took his leave of the sago and started homewards. 

When he reached the capital the king was on the lookout 
for him.“ When he entered the hall of audience the king 
asked him, saying : “ Hast thou obtained the fruit or not ? ”*® 

The envoy commenced his story from the very beginning, 
and related (all) his hardships and wanderings in (various) 
countries, over mountains and through deserts, — (in fact) 
everything. When the king heard it he was very much dis- 

K A >76 appointed, and said : Thy labour has been for 
’ nought and my object has not been grained.”*® 

The envoy on this repeated to him the speech of the sage 
distinctly, and word for word.® 

When the king heard it he was very much gratified, and 
gave the envoy twofold what toils of his journeyings had 
cost him. After that and for the rest of his life he began 
to foster education and to protect educated men, and issued 
an edict as follows : “ Let every one attend ! Knowledge 
is not (inherent) in young or old, so let every one acquire it, 
be he high or low.” 


THE THIRTY-SECOND TALE. 

THE MERCHANT, THE CAMEL-DRIVER, AND THE KAZI. 

A CERTAIN merchant made over several loads of silk to a 
Turk camel-man, and said to him : “ Convey this silk to the 
city (of) Constantinople.’” He also followed him, but when 
he had gone half way* he. fell* sick, so did not catch up the 
caravan. 

24 Noto tho plural **numa** (from nAm’), with the numeral adjective, instead of 
the usual form “nArnah” (Trumpp’s Grammar, .§ 42, 3.) A few Hues 
further on we have a third form of plural, “ ndmfrna’' (idem) (d). 

‘26 Note the use in this short sentence of the same verb in the Ind. Past and Perfect, 

26 Pakkhto Ind. Past. ^ , 

1 Note that theso two words are m Pakkhto put m opposition. 

2 Note idiom* 

3 Lit., loeoame* 
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As he remained behind and did not arrive at the ap- 
pointed time and place, ^ the camel-man thought 

K. A., p. 76. perhaps the merchant had died,* so he com- 

emenced thereon to sell the silk,® and sold it all. He also 
parted with* the camels and doffed his camel- man’s attire. 

When after some time the merchant arrived and made 
several inquiries, he found the camel-man, and said to him : 
“ What hast thou done with my property Wilt thou pro- 
duce it or not ? 

The other replied to him : “ I neither recog- 

K. A., p. 77. nize ti^ee nor do I know anything about thy 
property.”* 

The merchant said to him : “ What ? didst thou not carry 
my silk on thy camels in consideration of hire (to be paid) ? ” 

The other replied : “ Thou art labouring under a mistake. 
Go and search (elsewhere) for thy camel-man. Why dost 
thou parley with me ? ” 

At last, after much disputing, the case reached the Kazi. 
The Kazi asked the merchant : “ Tell me, young man, what 
claim dost thou prePer ? ” The merchant replied : “ I made 
over some loads'* of silk to that man, saying : ‘ Convey these 
for hire to Constantinople.’ But when I ask him for them 
he will not“ give them to me.” 

On this the Kazi enquired from the camel-man : What 
defence hast thou ? speak up.” He answered : “ What can 
I say?'* I have never even followed the calling of a camel- 
driver.”'* 

The Kazi on this said to the merchant ; ‘‘ Hast thou any 
witnesses ? ” He answered : “ No one calls persons to witness 
such a transaction as this.”'* 

4 Neta ” has both meaniuga. 

5 Pakkhfco Indioativo Past. 

(J “ War-kawal ’’ is frequently used in this souse in Pakkhto, as we say in English : 
“ What will you give, (meaning soil), it mo for ? " 

7 Vide Tale VIII, Note 20. 

8 Vido Tale X, Note 10. 

9 In this sentence we see the two words employed in Pakkhto to express know- 

ledge of men and things respectively : in English we use the word ' know 
indiscriminately. 

10 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

11 i.fi., does not desir^to. Note force of Indicative Present. 

12 Note force of Subj. Present. 

13 There is no equivalent wonl in English to the Pakkhto word “no ” at the end 

of this sentence. It implies : “ What would you think if I were to say that 
(I never followed the trade of a camel-man at all)/* 

14 Agaw; the Pakkhto word **no implies “ You know vwy well thati ACi*' 
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lliG Ksizi repliod : “ Go perish. ! You fools. "What trumped- 

K. A., p. 77. tlisse you tell me ? ” 

When they had started, the Kazi called out, saying: “Halloo, 
camel-man ! stop, I desire to speakis with thee.” The camel- 
man was off his guard,® so he at once looked behind hitn.” 
The Kazi saw that he was'® (really) a camel-man, so he made 
him return, and took away the property from him and gave 
it to'® the merchant, and because of his denial he fined him®® 
and gave an adequate punishment.®' 


THE THIRTY-THIEH TALE. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS miENDSHIP WITH A BEAK. 

In a certain place a bear' and a boa-constrictor were locked 

„ . „„ together in combat, but the latter was gettinff 

tliS better of' the iKar. * 

Perchance a certain young man came across them. When 
he saw tliem he thongiit (to himself) : “ The boarconstrictor 
is a very fierce brute, so I ought t'o assist the bear, and 
we two together ought to slay the boa-const rictor.” 

Meanwhile, when the eye of the bear lit on the young man 
ho (raised) cries for help, and made signs to him. The youth 
drew his sword and ran towards him, and m ide several cuts 
at the boa-constrictor. The boa constrictor died, and he (i. e., 
the young man) rescued the bear from him. The bear 
reflected : “ This man has done' me a great kindness, so I 
ought now to be his servant.” Accordingly, wherever the 
youth went* the bear followed him like his shadow.® 

16 Lit., useless. Note that the Arabic udjeotive abas ** does not inflect hero. 

Vide Trunipp’s Grammar, § 90, p, 117. 

16 Kobe force of Indicative Present. 

17 Lit., he quickly inverted hi-s face backward. 

18 Pakkhbo Indicative Present. 

19 Note the double meaning? hereof “akhistal.” The sentenco more literally 

would be ; “ Ho took the property from him for the merchant.’* 

20 Or, more literally, levied a fine on him. 

21 The equivalent expression in English would be: “He punished him with the 

utmost (pdra) ligour of the law.” 

1 This word is of epicene gender. Vide Trumpp’a Grammar, § 9 (8). 

2 Lit., had made him very weak. 

8 Pakkhbo Indicative Past. 

4 Pdkkhto Indicative Habitual Imperfect. 

6 Kobe the Pakkhbo idiom, “ most olosoly together.” 
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One day the young man felt drowsy and desired to sleep.® 
K. A., p. 78 . When he bad reclined his head and lain down, 
, a certain man came upon him, and said to him : 

l oung man ! what is this hear to thee that thou licst down 
and he sits beside thee ? ” 

The young man told him the story of the boa-constrictor, 
and said : “He has only lately become my friend, so of course 
he goes about with me.” 

The man replied : “ Young man ! thy act is the act of a 
fooF ; do not cherisii a liking for him, but dismiss him as best 
thou canst,® and free thyself from him.” 

The youth answered : “ Thou dost not wish me well :® 
K A p 79 t*ierefore thou speakost (this). If it be not so, 
observe that though he is a beast of the field, 
still what affection he has for me.’’ 

The other replied ; “ I do not say that he entertains no 
liking for thee, but I do say that he is a brute beast without 
understanding, and his affection will bring about'® thy ruin. 
Bather come along with me, since we are of the same race * 

1 will also be thy servant.” 

The young man answered : “ Go, and mind thv own busi- 
ness.” 

The man replied : “ This is also (part of) my business to 
free thee from this calamity. Now thou oughtest to leave 
him and be my companion, because oven if I be ever so vile 
still I must be" better than a bear, and of this I assure thee 
that there is no advantage for thee in his acquaintance.” 

The young man answered : “ Thou art not responsible if I 
am ruined,® so do not think about it; just leave me alone that 
I may go to sleep.” 

The man replied : “ If thou desirost to sleep, sleep beside a 
man, and not beside a bear.” The man felt for him, so he put 
his hand on him and said : “ Get up, my good fellow I sp^k 
for thy good.”'* - » p 


6 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

7 Lit., of fools. Note^he idiom. 

8 Note idiom. • 

9 Or “thou art jealous of me.'* 

10 Lit., become. 

11 Note force of Indicative Future, 

12 The Plural adjective is used aa a aubstantive 

“darpfira" being understood, * 


probably tbe postpodtioa 
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The young man answered : “ Go away and don’t speak to me 
K. A. p. 80. “y good.” In short, although the man did 

his utmo.st the youth did not go with him. So 
he left him,® and said : “ Thou dost not understand thy 
danger and wilt (assuredly) ruin’® thyself. 

When the man had gone the youth went to sleep, whilst 
the bear sat beside him (and) watclitd bim.“ All of a sudden 
a fly came and settled on the young man’s face. The bear 
waved his paw (and) drove the liy off his face. The fly 
returned ; he again drove him off. When he had driven it off 
severixl times, and it Avould not he driven away,’® he fell into 
a rage, and went off at once and brought a large stone, the 
size® of a mill-stone. Meanwhile the fly was seated on the 
young man’s face. W’^hen he let the stone drop on him he 
crushed*® both the fly and his face to powder. Thus ended 
the friendship of the youth and the hear. 

The aimless goings-on of fools 

Aro not such that one should them recount; 

If a man would to himself acti^ well, 

(Life’s) road he should not travel with a fool# 


THIIlTr-FOTJPvTH TALE. 


THE GOLDSMITH ANO HIS SCALES. 

A CERTAIN man went to a goldsmith and said to him : “ Lend 
me thv scales that I may weigh som(^ very small’ pieces of 
gold with them.” The goldsmith .said to him: “Some one 
else has taken my sieve.” 

The man answered him : “ Thou ai’t talking about one 
thing, and I am talking about another. 

The goldsmith muttered: “There is no broom in my 
shop.” 

13 Pakkhto Indicative Past. ^ u • .ti. • *. 

14 Note transition from tense of past to one of present time, to bring the picture 

more forcibly before the reader. 

15 More literally ; it would not be forbidden/’ or, afiwe say in English, denied.** 

Note force of Tndioativo Imperfect. > 

16 Note the concord of this verb. The two masculine noons are more worthy 

than the two feminine. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 213 (J). 

17 Note the poetical Indicative Present “ Kawi-na.’* 

1 Note force of the repeated adjective. , n 

2 L{t#, wHttt ar® yo^ talking about and what am I tallcing about ? 
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The man said : “ I know thou art not deaf (and) hear 
^ ^ ^ gi what I say, still when I ask thee for one thing 
■’ ■ thou mentionest another to me.” 

The goldsmith answered : “ I hear distinctly that thou 
wantest my scales, but I perceive that thy hand shakes, and 
thou wilt let the gold lall.* . So next thou wilt say : 
‘ Bring the broom that I may sweep together the bits of 
gold.’ After that thou wilt want the sieve to sift them. Now 
this is why I made the excuse al)out the broom and the sieve, 
because I saw thou wort not fit for this work,’’ and wouldst 
be obliged to use the otlicr two,* and I had neither.” 


THE TUIRTY-EIFTH TALE. 

THE PEASANT AND HIS THREE HUNDRBD PIECES OP GOLD. 

Neither by force, nor (yet) by entreaty or strife, 

(Ayo) nowise can one another's fate enjoy, 

To every one bofnis that hisl Desiiny him awards, 

Nor is it diminish’d or increas’d by his own exertions aught. 

For example : There was a certain peasant who one year 
had a good crop of graiu and sold some of it for three 
hundred pieces of gold in a certain place. Now ho carefully 
hoarded up* these gold pieces and would not spend them on 
anything. 

One day he took out those gold pieces, and was turning 
them over* in his hands (wlien) all of a sudden a friend called 
to him from the lane.'^ When he heard his friend’s voice 
^ ^ he threw his gold pieces into his purse, tossed 

■ the purse into a water-pot, and went out to his 

friend. But as he was going he said to his wife : “ Cook the 
dinner quickly.” 

Now when the woman began to busy herself about her 
cooking,® there was no water in the house ; so she stood in the 
doorway, doubtful what to do,® thinking that, perhaps, some 
one would come and fetcli her some water.’* 

3 Very idiomatic. « 

1 Noto “ Kbpul.” 'She a here is inserted for the sake of metre. 

2 Pakkhto Indicative Habitual Imperfect. Note force of repetition of the verb, 

3 Note force of '* r&” which implies turning them backwards and forwards, 

4, Vide Tale XVII, Note 6. 

5 Lit., was thinking of her cooking, 

^ Pakkhto “ hairina.” 
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A butcher wlio was going to buy cattle happened to come 
to her door.^ The woman asiced him, saying : 

‘ ' “ Kindly* fill this water-pot for me and bring it 

back to me.” 

The butcher took the water-pot and started to fetch® the 
water. As he was going along the road he heard a jingling 
in the water-pot. When he looked inside it ho spied the 
purse. When he h id taken it out and s iw the gold pieces in it, 
he was very happy, and said : “ I will continue to follow my 
trade and lay these by against hard times.” 

He on this left the water and the water-pot (by its side), 
and went off, and wdth the rupees of his own "which he had by 
him he bought a fat bull and started on his way. As he was 
going along he ivas thinking where he should put the gold 
coins. After he had thought a good deal he approved of the 
following plan, and decided that lie would insci’t'* the purse 
entire (as it was) inside the bull’s nioutli, so that it might pass 
into its belly ; so that udieii he should kill it he might take 
the purse out of it uninjui’ed. 

On this he threw the bull down, aud with great difficulty 
inserted the purse inside its mouth forcing it 

■ ‘ into its gullet. When he had driven the bull 

on ahead, his son mot him” on the road and took it home 
fi'oin him, ■whil't he (himself) went on other business. 

Meanwdiilc, the peasant was seeing his friend off,’® and 
chanced to sec the bull with the butcher’s son. Now it 
happened that he had made a vow'* that he W'ould sacrifice a 
bull,'^ so he at once bought the hull from the butcher’s son 
and led it home. 

After a short time had elapsed he looked for his gold pieces, 
and said : ” I placed'® the purse w-ith the gold piece inside the 
water-pot; what can have become of iff ”‘® 

His wife answered him: “ 1 know nothing about it, except 

7 Note idiom. W Vide Tale XXI II, Note 24. 

9 Lit., for. 

10 Lit., I will give. Ind. Pres , with future signification. 

11 The word Makh a” meaUs fronc, face, but no such meaning is assigned to it 

in E!iverty*s or Bel lew’s Dictionary. 

12 A very common idiom. **Jalab” is an Arabic word meaning bringing, 

fetching.” The literal meaning here would be “ was bringing him on his 
road.” 0 

13 The student will recognize in the Arabic wn^d ‘‘ Nnzar ” the root of the 

Hebrew “Nuzirit^,*’ who was“vowfi’ to Q-od eitn ^r for a period of days 
. (Nutn. vi. 1 — 2 IJ, or for life, as S;^m^o^, Samuel, and John toe Baptist* 
(Smith’s Dictionary of the Biole in verOo). 

14 Note the oratio di recta is employed to express the purport of the vow* 

15 Pakkhto ind. Pluperfect. 

16 A very oommon idiom, one in every-day use. 
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that I gave” the water-pot to a man here” to 
' ' fetch water, hut neither has the man returned, 

nor has he brought hack the water-pot.” 

The peasant perceived that the man had taken away” the 
gold pieces, and was very an^ry. At last he thought it best to 
take it quietly.” Ait'^r that he killed the hull. When ho had 
chopped it up, and was getting the meat ready and cleaning 
it,®* he suddenly found the purse inside it, and was” beyond 
measure pleased. 

After this adventure he used to carry the purse about on** 
his person, and (always) wore it round his waist.” 

One day the peasant went out with intent to bathe” at a 
spring. When he had finished bathing he put 
■ on his elothes, hut left” his purse there. When 

he had gone from thence a shepherd came (there). When 
he saw a purse by the side of the spring he ran towards it and 
quickly seized it. Wlien he had got into a (quiet) corner, 
and had counted th ^ gold pieces, he felt highly delighted. At 
one time he thought; “ I’ll do no more work” Next, he 
reflected people Avould suspect that he had found something,” 
so it would be better for him to work.” After that he put” 
the purse under liis arm-pit, and started after his sheep. 

Meanwhile when the peasant missed” his gold pieces he went 
after them with all haste and hunted, for them in every 
direction, but could see notliing of them.” When he came 
home and told his wife, they both sat a little while grieving 
(for their loss). At last they said one to another : “ Regret 
is of no avail : wlnitever is our fate befalls us. Now the best 
plan with reference to this is that we should not” in future 
hoard up om* money (but enjoy” whatever comes to baud,” 


17 “ Di (Izi-o ” used in apposition. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar; § 181 (2), 

18 Pakkhio Ind. Past. 19 Lit., he approved of patience. 20 Lit., cleaning its 

entrails (larai kulmai). 21 Lit., became. 22 Lit., along with. 

23 Lit., used to tie it to his waist, 

24 Note the forco of tho Indicativo Imperfect. Lit., ‘Hie went; he was bathing.” 

Lsimbal " is a verb like “ klianda).’* Vide Tale IV, Note 66- 

25 Lit., forgot. Note aghostal forms its Ind. Proa, irregularly. Vide Trumpp’s 

Grammaf, § 125 (5). 

26 Note that the Pakkhto here not only is the oratio dirocta employed for the 

thought of the original thifikor, but also for the suspiciou which he thinks 
may arise in the minds of others. The sentence literally is, ” some one will 
suspect that ‘ he has/ t.e., I have, found something.” 

27 Lit., labour is goodithat I should do it. 

28 Lit., hold. The uEitives of India frequently make use.of their arm *pits to 

conceal stolen property, &c., &c. 29 Lit,, recollected. 

80 Lifc.» in no way' did he learn anything about their state. Note ”yo khwa^ bul 

kliWa” in apposition, and vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 181 (2). 

81 Lit.| shall not. Again note, with reference to Note 26. how the resolution, the 

couple arrive at in their conversation with one another, is in Pakkh to put* in 
the oratio direota. 
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Now while the sliepherd was tending®' his sheep in the 
K A 84 before mentioned,®® all of a sudden some 

■ ’ **' horsemen®'* came upon him from somewhere or 

another.®® The shepherd, through fear of the horseman, threw 
the purse doAvn a well, and said : “ I’ll get it out again when 
all is quiet.”®® When the shepherd had driven off his sheep, 
the peasant happened to come to the edge of the well. Whilst 

. he W'as drinking the M’’ater his turban fell into 

' the well ®® When he went down into the well 
after his turban he found bis purse full of gold pieces, and 
returned home thanking God.®® When ho had counted the 
gold pieces there turned out to bo exactly three hundred.®'® 

He at once set to work and began to live in fine stylo and 
spend the money.'*" 

When some days had passed the shepherd was the 
peasant’s guest. Whilst they where seated at dinner together, 
the shepherd kept on talking in a doleful way and heaving 
deep** sighs. The peasant asked him why he was in such 
had spirits. 

The shepherd t'dd him ahoiit*® the horsemen and the well 
and the purse. The peasant, when ho heard this tale, went 
with all haste to his wife, Jind said to her: “Wo have been 
labouring under th<‘ impiession'*® that this money Avas laAV- 
f I illy ours, blit it has turned** out to bo someone elso’s. 
Whatever has been spent,** that, of course, is gone,** but give 
me Avhatever remains that I may take it to iis owner.” When 
his wife brought it out there where one hundred gold pieces 
left. These he gave the shepherd, who took them and went 
away. 

When he went home ho hollowed out a stick a,nd put the 
gold pieces inside it, and used to carry it about Avith him®* as 

82 Lit., was cauHin" to graze. 

33 Lit., there but the reference is to a rtistant place, as compared ^with that 

of which moiitioii has lately bf'cn made, (*. c. hero, of the peasant's hut). 

34 Mounted cattle raiders are probably intended. 

35 Lit., from a direction. 3G Lit., quietly. 

37 Note the idiom ; it is the usual one. 

38 Note force of Ind Impoi feet. Lit., ho was thanking God ; ho started homowards. 

39 A noticeable constrnotion. 'I ho adjective “ purah " used adverbially does 

notf as is usually the case, inflect, so as to agree with the feminine plural 
“ ashrafa i." Vide Trnmpp's Grammar, § 172 ^1). ’ 

40 This is also a very notionahlo sentence. Note the idiom at its commcnceitmnt. 

Next, the concord of “ Klmrts— kAwah " ; ic doffs not here refer to spending 
(thouffh this is its usual meaninfr) the gold ])ieccs, or it would nob be in the 
masculine singular ; as is also proved by the sncpf'cding words, ashraiai 
laga*wale.” Note also the force of the Ind Imperfect. 

41 Lit., very cold. 42 Lit., the story of. 

42 Lit., we were thinking. Note force of Ind. Imperfect : the ^pression was 

still unremoved froin^both their minds. 44 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 
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a walking-^tick. One day, as he was walking on the bank of 
a stream, lus stick fell into the wnter.” The current carried 
K A 83 fi^ay at once. Meanwhile the peasant sat 
down on the bank of the (same) stream flower 
down to perform'* his ablutions i before prayer), and spied 
the stick, so he caught hold of it and took it home. 

One day he determined to split open*" the stick with an 
axe. When he had’ given it a blow the gold pieces fell out 
of it. When he looked at them they turned out to be 
K A 86 exactly one hundred f so he spent them in the 
’ ' same way as ho had the others. Some time 

afterwards he saw the shepherd in a dejected state and look- 
ing very miserablt*,*" The peasant asked him : “ Why is 
this ? ” He told him about'" the walking-stick and the gold 
pieces, and the stream carrying tlumi away. The peasant 
asked him ; “ Where didst thou find'’" these gold pieces ? ” 

The shepherd told him the story of (his finding) the purse 
near the spring. The peasant replied: “ Thu purse’’' (which 
was found) by the spring was mine : I also got it out of 
the well, and I, too, found’" the stick ; my own property has 
(thusj been restored*" to me uninjured. I am rejoiced at it, 
(so) be not thou grieved ^^at my good fortune.)” 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH TALE. 

THE SHEKH, THE THIEF, AND THE DEMON. 

When a man’s enemies are at variance amongst themselves, 
he lives at peape. 

For e.\ample : There was a certain devout and abstemious 
Shekh who had built a small hut apart from the world,* and 
was engaged day and night* worshipping God, as he had 
washed his hands of all worldy matters and affairs. 

45 Lit., for. 

46 Note force of Ind. Imperfect. 

47 Note “ purah,” agaia used with fern, plural substantive^ and compare Note 39. 

48 Note idiom. 

49 Lit., the state of.% Vide Note 42. 

50 Fakkhto Ind. Flu^rfect. 

61 Lit., it. 

52 Lit., drew it np. Pakkhto Ind. Pluperfect need as Ensiliah Past. 

63 Lit., reached. Pakkhto Ind. Fast for English Perfect. 

1 Vide Tale XVI,- Note 9. 

2 Lit., poople. * 

3 Lit., in the xhorning and at evening prayertinie» 
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A disciple gave him a milch-cow. Now it was such a cow 
K A 87 one’s mouth watered at the very thought of 

■’ drinking its milk.^ Its butter-milk would dispel 

all feverishness from one’s body,® whilst its butter would 
entirely remove any (unhealthy) dryness of the skin.* In addi- 
tion, it was so fat that the bare sight of it rejoiced one’s heart.^ 

Now whilst this ^me* cow was tethered* in the Shekh’s 
house, a thief started off one night with the intention of steal- 
ing it,'* and caught up’ a demon in the fdrm of a man on the 
road. The thief asked him who he was, and where he was 
going. 

He replied : “ I am a demon, and have taken upon me the 
form of a man.’ I am going to such and such a Shekh’s hut. 
As a great many people" from becoming his disciples'* have 
escaped my maciiinations, I intend now to murder him.” He 
then asked the thief who he was, and on what errand he 
was bent ?’ ^ 

The thief answered : “ I am going (there) too; this 
Shekh has a cow Avhich I am going to steal'* from him.” 

The demon replied : ” This is indeed luck ; come, let’s 
go together.” 

Thereupon the two went on together (and) came to the 
Shekh’s house. "When they arrived there the Shekh was 
asleep. The thief thought (to himself) : “If the demon 
got the start of me’ and .attack him, it is not unlikely'® 
but that he will awake and my plans be frustrated, because 
the rest of the people (of the place) will assemble on 
his cries.” 

Now the demon thought : “ If the thief carries off the 
cow he cannot'* avoid opening the door, and when the door is 
opened the hinge" Avill creak.'* Now the Shekh will awake at 

4 Life., at its milk the palate of hope would become sweet. 

6 Lit., dispersi^ the army of beat. Butter-milk is a “cooling^’ aliment. See 
Tale XXI, Note 9. 

6 Ijt., the foundations of dryness would disappear by eating its clarified butter 

(ghee). Natives consider that by abstinence from ghee a man's skin 
becomes dry (khushk) and lacks moisture. “ Khushki ’* expresses the state 
of dryness, and ** tfiri that of a healthy moisture. Note also the very 
idiomatic uso of *‘khatal” in this soutence, 

7 Note idiom, 

8 Note force of the demonstrative pronoun ** daghah.i# 

, 9 Lit., standing. 10 Lit., of theft ♦ 

11 Or ** the greater proportion of folk.” 

12 Lit., because of his discipleship. 13 Lit., to conceal. 

14 “ Ghal ” in the text is a misprint for ** ghla-ah ” (instrumental case). 

16 Note the adverb ‘ baidab,” and not the adjective baed.ih,” is employed, 

16 Note idiom, 17 Lit., the hinge of the planks (of which a door is made), 

18 Lit.| malm a noise. 
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this creaking of the hinge, and of course not fall into my 
K A 88 clutches.”^ On this the demon said to the 

’ ’ thief : “ Wait thou till I murder him, and after 

that carry off his cow.” 

The thief replied : “No ; wait thou till I carry off the cow, 
and then kill him.” 

To cut the story short, as neither would listen to the other 
they both got to wrangling. When they (both) came to blows’® 
the thief got the worst of it.®® So when his strength failed 
him,^ he at once shouted out to the Sliekh : “ Sir ! come here ! 
a demon has come and intends to murder thee.” The demon 
called out : “ Hasten hither ! thi.s thief has come and in- 
tends to steal®’ thy cow.” 

The Shekh was awakened®® by their wrangling and raised 
cries (for help).®® Tlie people of the house and neighbour- 
hood assembled together ; (thereon) the demon and the thief 
both fled, and the Shekh (thus) escaped. being murdered. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH TALE. 

THK PltlENDSHIP OP THE PHOO AND THE KAT. 

A PROCf’ and a rat’ struck up a mutual friendship,® and 
used to associate together on the bank of a stream and enjoy 
themselves. Their affection for one another increased daily, 
and each was delighted when she saw the other. 

One day the rat said to her friend : “ 0 frog ! I am in 
the habit of coming to thee from the land® whilst thou art 
inside the water ; I got thus pvizzled (as to how T shall see 
thee), and although 1 shout to thee repeatedly, still as thou 
art in the midst of the stream thou dost not hear my cries. 
Moreover, I am not satisfied with seeing thee only once a 
day.”^ 

19 Lit., when they had joined in wrestlinpr. 

20 Lit., became weak. Vide Tale XXXIII, Noto 2. 

21 Note force of Ind Present. 

22 Lit., became awake at. 

23 The villafro par^it party, which in Afghan countries tarns out ou tho cries 

(“ chiRhn” ) of alarm raised by persons in distress to pursue marauders, is 
also called the “ clugha.” 

1 Note the fem. form is used. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 179 (2). 

2 Note idiom. ' 

8 Lit.i from outside. 

4 Sbwaros!, night and day, corruption of tho Persian ahab*o-roz. 
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The frog replied *. “ Thou speakest very truly ; still if 

1 ? A « so friends see each other occasionally only their 

K. A, p. 89. affection is the greater.” 

The rat answered : “ This is true ; still greater affection 
can only be necessary^ when it is (in the first instance) slight. 
But if affection be excessive, how can it be possible to add to 
it Therefore so arrange with me that I may see thee fre- 
quently, because (sometimes) when I call to thee thou canst 
not hear, and if I desire to go to thee myself it is self-evident 
that I cannot do so. Now either so arrange that there may 
be a go-between who may convey our messages, or let some 
other signal be cstabli.shed between us tlmt we may mutually 
understand it and both meet together.” 

The frog replied : “ Well ! we will ai’raugo to get a string, 
and we will tie one end of it to thy leg, and the other end of 
it to my leg. Now when thon want'-st me thou wilt pull 
the end of the string and I shall know, and if 1 want thee 
I will pull it and thou wilt know. By this arrangement wo 
shall both meet and converse and enjoy ourselves together.” 

Another frog’ chanced to remark to them : “ Look you I 
the arrangement Avhich you have approved of is bad for you 
both, because the one Avill not l>e able to go any distance on 
his own business, and the other also will not be able to roam 
about at pleasure.” 

They both said to her : “ Thou art jealous of our friendship 
and intimacy,* (and) therefore thou talkest like 

K. A., p. 90. this.” She replied : “Very good, do as you 

like.”* 

Another frog said to them : “ Her advice was sound enough. 
But / say if by chance the string catches in any one’s foot and 
is dragged along, both of you will think, ‘Halloo !® iny friend 
has come’ ; Avhilst it will really be some one else. If you are tied 
together you must both corno to harm.” They said to her 
also : ” Be quiet, and don’t chatter.”* 

(f 

Another frog said to them: “If a mah does not listen 
to the advice of another he will* eventually regret it ; but it 


6 Idiomatic use of the pronoun 
6 Pakklito Subjunctive Present i 
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wiir then be of no use. Dost thou not reflect, O rat 1 that if 
thou on the land’ desire to flee from an enemy, 
■’ *’■ ■ and thy legs be tied, thou wilt not be able to get 
along ; and if perchance thy enemy catch’ thee'* the frog will 
also be dragged along with thee, and be in the same fix (as 
thyself), and (so) on account of one the other will perish 
too ? ■” They answered : “ It is all right ; if we die together, 
so much the better.’” 

One day, all of a sudden, a kite came and made a swoop at 
the rat. The rat tried to flee,® but his feet got entan- 
gled, 80 he fell into the clutches of the kite, who at once 
carried him off. The frog was also cai’ried off' attached to the 
string.’ When the kite came to a certain village the people 
of the village raised a clamour, saying : “ How clever this kite 
is since he has carried off a fr<»g out of tin? water,” The 
frog replied: “The kite has done nothing 
K. A., p. 91 . (clover;, but this will be the fate of every one 
who will not listen to (good) advice.” 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH TALE. 

THE UNJUST KING AND HIS PALACE, 

It has been related that, a certain king resolved to build’ a 
grand house for himself ; so ho first collected together the 
surveyors, and said to them : “ I require a house. Go, and in 
such and such place trace it out, hut with such care that I 
shall have no fault to find with it.” 

Then he called for carpenters, and gave them orders to 
go .to the mountains and get the wood ready for the 
building. 

They started for the mountains, and when they arrived 
there they commenced their work. Some out down wood 
with axes ; others sawed out planks with their saws ; some 
handled chisels and adzes and bored holes in the wood ; 

7 Pakkhbo Indicative Pasfc, with English present signification/ 

8 Tide Tale XXIII, Note 6. 

9 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

I would here probably be more correct than ** K^ndii** 
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thus planed the beams, plankg (for the ceiling),® and rafters 
K A 91 roof). In'fact, they were all engaged in 

' ’ their own particular work. 

Meanwhile the king gave orders on the spot,® and sent for 
men with spades and other workers in mud. They set to 
work ; some dug up the earth with spades and hoes ; some 
brought water and made plaster of the mud ; others, again, 
turned the plaster over with large hoes ; whilst some made 
bricks, and others brought stones and rubbish to make lime. 
In short, they prepared whatever building materials were 
necessary. 

Whilst they were at work on the building the house of 
K A 92 some fatherless children came within the limits 

’ ’ ^ of the palace, so some men went to their 

mother and said : “ Sell this house to the king.” 

She replied : “ What power have I. to sell the property o£ 
these little orphans ? ” The men did their utmost, but she did 
not sell tlie house (to them). 

After this the woman went^ away on some business. 
When she returned the king had pulled down her house, 
and for him they had turned out her beds, mats, quilts, 
pillows, plates, wood — in fact everything. When she saw it, 
she exclaimed : “ 0 Pure God, although I was not in the 
house, still Thou wast present with thy Almighty Power.” 

It came to pass that the earth swallowed up the king, the 
property, and the other tyrants in a moment of time. As 
Abdul Hamid has observed on this subject : — 

The house of the tyrant hath its face set for destruction j 
This fact is admitted throuj^hout tho universe. 


THE TITIRTY-NINTH TALE. 

THE SICK MAN, THE SHEKH, AND THE KAZI. 

A STORY is related^ as follows : — A sick man came to a 
physician, and said to him : “ I am unwell ; if thou wert to 
prescribe for me it would be very kind of thee, and thou 
wouldest be rewarded hei’eafter.” 

2 Sar-bara-i is a small piece of wood inseried bei wiien the head (sar) of the 

wooden pillar (stan) which supports the main bSam (sha-tir) of the roof on 
which the rafters (laharai) rest. 

3 Lit., there. 

4 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect, 

I Lit., ** is heard.'* 
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The physician caught hold of his hand, and when he had 

K A 93 pulse he learnt® from its pulsation* that 

' he was very ill. After this, he said to him : 
“ Put out thy tongue.” When he had put out his tongue, he 
saw® that his complaint was® a dangerous one. 

He next said to him : “ What is the taste in thy mouth 
like ? ” The sick man replied : “ Sir, it is sometimes pleasant, 
sometimes acid, and sometimes I can perceive no taste at all.* 
It is never the same that I should be able to describe it.” 

The physician next said to him : “ How is thy digestion ? ” 
The sick man answi-tvd : “Sir, my stomach is inflated^ 
with wind, and I cannot digest my food.* I suffer from heart- 
burn, and sour saliva dribbles® out of my month.” 

******** 


He next said to him : “What food dost thou fancy ? ”** 
He answered : “ I loathe everything, nothing attracts me.”’‘ 
The physician understood'® that his disorder wats* critical, 
and he wn.s® not likely to recovei’." “ However” (thought 
he) “ I ought not to tell him that he’* will not get wtdl ; still 
if his dislike to food were got over'® it would be better, so 
that he might enjoy better spirits.”'® 

He accordingly said to him: “My 'man, thy medicine is 
this: eat as much as thou canst, take a great deal of exercise,'® 
and do 'lot allow thyself to be crossed in any way.”'® 


When the sick man heard this he was very happy, and 
invob d blessings on him, and said : “ I am going away, (as) 
I fancy a stroll on the river-bank to enjoy the scenery (there).” 


3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 
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11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 


* khabara ' 


Vide Trumpp*a 
being understood. 


Lit , saw. The verb katal forms its Imperfect irregularlv 
Gramninr, § 14^1, p. 214. 

Note the verb is in the feminine, 

Lit., vein. 

Lit., is. 

Lit., it is insipid. 

Lit., swollen. 

Vide Tale XXI, Note 13. 

Lit., water comes. 

Note idiom, „ 

Lit., mj heart is satiated (z.e., 
agreoabie fo rny mind 
Note that the verb “Pohedal ” governs the oratio directa. 

Note forre of tlje lofinitive here iiiHeoted as ageeitire! Bayerty onlla this 
(Vide his Gram^ai-, § ^) tli« '■ nont, of fitness,” but it could more properly 
be termed the •* Infinitive of fitness and likelihood,’' r tr ^ 

Here is an oratio directa in an oratio directa. 

Lit., his abstinence were broken. 

Lit., wander in eyery direction. 


disgusted) with every thing; nothing is 
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K. A., p. 94. 


K. A., p. 94. 


When he reached the river bank, what does he see but a 
Sliekh sitting (and) washing his hands before 
prayer. When he saw him, he thought to him- 
self : “ He has a most inviting neck ; if I give him a smart slap'^ 
on his neck it will afford me much amusement.” He next 
reflected and thought: “The physician said'® to thee:'“ ‘Do 
whatever thou pleasest,’ ” so he went up^® to him and gave 
the Sliekh a smart slap on the nape of the neck. 

The Shekh looked (up) and said : “ Don’t hit me, wretch ! 

Why dost tnou strike me?” Then he reflected 
a moment and thought : “ I will catch hold of 
him by his beard and slap his face soundly,*' that he may not 
do so again.” But again he tliought : “ He is a sick man, 
perhaps he would die of the beating and that would be** a 
stdl greater evil.” 

So he caught him by the hand and took him to the Kazi, 
and said to the Kazi ; “ Reveretid Kazi I this man has, without 
any provocation, hit me with his open hand on the back of 
my neck. So do tliou now punish liim either by mounting 
him** on an ass and itlacking his face and parading him 
through the bazar, or" by some other means.” 

T'he Kazi said to him : “ Mi.ster Shekh ! don' be vexed Folk 
have this proverb: ‘Fii-st build tlie roof of thy house, and 
then ask me to decorate it.’*® Now mark ! of what account 
is’® this p »or creat iro tliat tlio i desires- to b* revenged on 
him ? On the contrary, if thou cansr give him something (in) 
charity, because if a man injure another, and that other do him 
a kindness, the saine*^ is accounted a generous and meritori- 
ous action.” 

The Shekh replied : “ I have only six rupees by me, I 


K. A., p. 95. 


have nothing else.’ 


Tlie Kazi replied : “Thou oughte.st to give him three 
rupees, and keep*® three for thyself.” They two were still thus 

17 The w'>rd “tsapera” means a blow with the open hand. 

18 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

19 Observe how in tue oratio diroota the invilM in Pakkhto speaks to himself in 

the second, not, as in Unglish, iu the first person. 

20 Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 

21 Note force of repeated substantive j also observe the idiom. 

22 Lit., would bo made. 

23 Lit., if you mount him. This oouatruntion obtains • throughout the sentence. 

24 Ao kah. 

25 Lit., take from me a decoration on it. The purport of the proverb is that one 

man should not orav i assistanoa from anotuer, except iu a worthy project. 

26 Lit., what strength has. 

27 Vide Tale II, Note 1. 

28 Note idiom; lit., leave* 
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conversing when the sick man oast a glance*® at the back of 
_ . the Kazi’s neck, it appeared*® to him very invit- 

' ing,*® so he crept*' quietly up to him. 

Now the Kazi thought that perhaps he wished to say some- 
thing to him. However, he gave the Kazi also a smart blow,®* 
and said ; “ You had better give me the whole six rupees'® 
and let me go. 1 am not well and cannot stand about sb 
much.’’ The Kazi (at once) fired up. 

It was the Shekh’s turn now,*® so he said to him : “ This 
is strange justice, that thou passest an order against me ; but 
when the (same) thing affects®* thyself, how thou knittest®* 
thy eyebrows and how angry thou gettest !** Now pay up 
thy three rupees too, that he may be humoured. Folk (as a 
rule) cut off the hands of malefactors, but thou fixest rewards 
for them.” 


The Kazi answered : “ 0 Shekh ! the fact is that I felt®® at 
heart' very glad that he struck me.” 

The Shekh replied : “ Thy eyes tell a different tale ;'® of 
course I do not know what is passing on thy mind.”'® 

The Kazi answered : “ Suppose ray eyes to be a cloud, 
whilst my mind is a garden. Now if the cloud rains*® the 
garden is®' thereby refreshed, (isn’t it) ?” 

The Shekh replied : “ God is Almighty, since he can trans- 
_ , _ form fire into a garden ;** therefore can he with- 

out tears cause a man to rejoice. Now what is 
this excuse which thou m ikest,®* to the effect that without 
weeping the heart cannot be happy P ”** 

The Kazi answered : “ 0 Shekh ! thou dost not understand. 
If there were*® no had folk, no one would*' ever value the 
good. If there were*" no stones, no one would strive*® after 
p3arls;if there were*® not cowardice (about), no one would 
mention*' the brave; and if there were no ignorance, then 


29 Pakkiito Indicative Perfect. 

30 Lib., strarij^c. 

31 Note force of the repeated adverb. 

32 Vide Tale XV, Note 14, 

83 Very idiomatio. Lit., Here the tarn of the Shekh was formed against him . 

84 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

36 Lit,, became. 

86 Lit., weeps. 

87 Lit., becomes. 

38 Beferenoe is here made to the Moslem tradition regarding A.braham and King 

Nimrod. Vide Khash>hdl Khan, Ode IV, Note 6. 

39 Note force of Ind. Present. 

40 Pakkhto Ind. Present, 

41 Pakkto lad. Fatare. 
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knowledge and science would become of no avail. Now if I 

sent," what difference would there be“ between 
us and the common people ? ” 

On this the Shekh became pacified atld gave the sick man 
three rupees, as did the Kazi also, and both offered up a prayer 
for him, and said: “ Begone, God be with thee and restore 
thee to health.” The sick man left them entirely recovered.*® 


THE EORTIETH TALE. 

SULTAN MAHMUD AND THE BURGLARS. 

It was the custom of King Mahmud Ghaznavi to stroll 
about by night, dressed as a poor man, that he might see 
how the poor fared. ‘ 

One night when, agreeably to his custom, he had gone out, 
he chanced to come upon a gang of thieves. They challenged 
him, saying : “ Who art thou ? ” He replied : “lama mate of 
yours.” They said: “ Very good, then come and sit down.” 

When he had sat down with them, they said:® “Every one 
^ ^ of you relate his particular qualification, that 

all your attainments may be known, and then 
we will start on a thieving expedition.” 

So one man said : “ I understand the barking of a dog; 
whatever he says is known to me.” 

Another said : “ This is my strong point, that if I see a man 
by night a very long way «>ff, and afterwards see him by day, 
I cannot be mistaken in him.” 

Another said : “lam very powerful and strong, and when 
I sit down to dig a hole into the wall of a house I can dig 
through it in a minute.” 

Another said : “ My strong point lies in my nose ; wherev er 
any one has buried® gold I discover it by m^ power of scent .” 

43 Bakh-kkhana (femininQ gorand of Bakh-kkhal) kru. 

43 Lit., with heakh’purity. 

1 Lit., “ migh' takeoare of.*’ 

2 To eaoL other) understood. 

8 Fakkhto Subj. Perfect. 
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Another said : “ I am much an adept at flinging a thief’s 

K A 97 rope-ladder, that be the wall never sd thin 

’ or unbroken in surface, still when* I fling the 

ladder over it, it clings to it.” ► 

When allthe thieves had related their individual perfections, 
they turned their faces to the king, and said ; “Young man ! 
does thou possess any excellency, or art thou only fit to cany 
our loads (■ 'f plunder) ? ” 

The king I’eplied ; “ I possess several excellencies, but this 
is one excellency, namely, if ttiero be several prisoners any- 
wliere, and the order for their execution has been passed,* and 
the executioner be standing in front of them with a drawn 
sword' in his hand, still if at that moment a hair of my beard . 
wag, they all, please God Most High, will be released.” 

They replied : “ God forgive thee, this is® exactly what we 
. .,0 wanted.^ Thou art the leader of us all. We 

K. A,, p. 98. . „ ,, ,„ 

give thee full power over ns. ^ 

When they had talked over these matters they started on 
their thieving expedition. When they approached the fort a 
dog began to bark.’ The thief who could understand the 
barking of dogs, said : “ It appears from the barking of this 
dog that the king is with us.” 

The others replied to him : “ Pool ! though dost not under- 
stand anything. This yonng man is as good as a king to us : 
is not he ? because he who can release prisoners is called a 
king. Now he can do this, so what do we want with another 
king ? ” 

Next, the man with the powers of scent, when be had taken 
a sniff,’ said : “ There appears to be some creature liere, because 
I smell gold and other stores.” On this the ladder-flinger 
threw his rope ladder into the fort, and they got all over it. 
Next, the strong man made a hole in tlie wall of the treasure- 
house, and they all went inside and carried off as much property 
as they could and tied it up into bundles. Next, they got 
over the wall out of the fort, and buried the property outside 
the city. Next, they fixtTd a set time that on such and such a 
night they would take out the booty and divide it fairly. 

4 Life., may have beiiaie against them Pakkhto Snbj. PerFoct. 

6 Nominative absolute compo.sed of a Substantive and Fartioiple Perfect. Vide 
Trurapp's Grammar, § 181 (3) a, 

6 Lib., has become, Pakkhto lad. Fast. 

7 Note idiom. 

' 8 Note even here the oratio directa is employed in Pakkhto. 
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After that they went to their respective houses, but (first) 
the king discovered each one’s dwelling and 

■ ■ learnt every one’s name. After that he 

managed to get away® from them. 

Well, he immediately called the Kotwal, sent him after 
them, and had them captured at once. When it was day, and 
the king was seated on his throne, they brought the thieves 
before him.’ 

Now tlie man who could not be mistaken’® in what he had 
himself seen” by night recognized tin- king that he was verily 
their mate” of tite previous night, so he told his companions 
about it. 'I'liey all with one consent addressed (the king), 
saying : “ 0 Gracious King ! may thy destined evil be 

averted from thee ! First,” hear a word fi-om us, if thou (so) 
please ; after that let things take their course.’” 

The king replied : “ Speak on and unburden your minds, 
so that you may have no cause left to reproach yourselves 
•hereafter.” 

They answered : “ Whatever power” and whatever aduteness 
there were amongst our gang’® have been exhibited, but they 
were all of no use. Howbeit, one man had the power of 
recognizing any one he had once seen, whilst another had the 
power of effecting I'cleases. Now the power of recognition 
has been'® clearly demonstrated, Imt Ave don’t know how the 
power of release will bo exhibited.’” 

When the king heard this, he, through shame, made no 
reply, but issued orders to produce the (stolen) treasure, and 
(from it) gave them sufficient to render them henceforth 
independent of thieving.’ 

9 Lit., to stray. 

10 Note Potential siVoification of Indicative Habitual Imperfect, 

11 Note the Participle Passive is here used substantively, a construction which I 

have not seen noticed elsewhere. 

12 Note in Pakkhto the verb of recognition requires the oratio directa to express 

the things recognized, 

13 In Pakkhto an adjective in the feminine agreeing with “ Khabara.” 

14 “ M'ani " in one of its secondary meanings meaus efficacy, virtue. 

16 Lit., Mates. * 

10 Pakkhto Indioativo Past. Lit., became. 
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THE FOETY-FIRST TALE. 


THE KING or BOKHARA AND THE IMPORTUNATE BEGGAR, 


There was a certain king in Bukhara who had the reputation 

K A 100 being’ excessively liberal, and had set apart 

' separate days for various descriptions of folk. 

There was one day for the diseased ; another for widows ; 
another for Saiads;® another for learned men and priests ; an- 
other for orphans ; another forneedy travelle'S. Now he used 
to give every one on his own particular day sufficient to live 
upon until his (next) appointed time. But there was this 
condition attached to it, that no one should on any account 
utter a word, and if at any time any one tlioughtlessly, or by 
mistake, or tlirough ignorance, asked for anything, ho would 
that day receive nothing. Now in his whole lifetime one man 
had asked him for something, and received from him much 
wealth. 

The story went as follows : — A certain man came and was 
aware that the king did not give anything on being asked;® 
still he kaid : ” 0 Gracious King, 1 am vei’y poor ; wouldst thou 
kindly do something for mo ? 

The king replied : “ Methinks there can be no one so impa- 
tient or so bold as thou art.” 

The man answered ; “ 0 King ! I am certain that in this 
present time there is no one so bold or impatient 
as thyself, since thou hast both inade the most 
of this world and hast also striven to gain the next world 
(by thy charity).” The king laughed and gave him whatever 
he wanted.® 

Now besides this person, another man, because he had peti- 
tioned him, pretended to be dead® before him, on which he gave 
him something, otherwise he never bestowed^ anything on 
any one.® Now it had so happened in this man’s case that he 
came (and) asked an alms. The king said to him : “ I will 

1 Note the idiom ; lit., who wns beinjf mentioned (as), &o. 

2 The depcendanta of the Prophet Muhammad. 

3 Note that in Pakkhto the fact of which a person is aware is expressed in the 

oratio di recta. ^ 

4 Note idiom. 

6 Lit., won. Noth Pakkhto Indicative Post is employed, 

6 Vide Tale XI, Note 8. 

7 Pakkhto Indicative Plaperfeot. 

8 “ Who asked him understood, 


K. A., p. 100. 
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not give thee anything.” Although he begged hirn very 

K. A., p. 101. piteously, still he gave him nothing. 

The next day (i. e., the beggar) sat amongst the wise men ; 
the king, however, gave them all their appointed portions, 
but gave him nothing. He next bound some very old pieces 
of rag round bis leg and joined himself to the company of the 
deceased folk, but still he got nothing. He next bound up 
his eyes and joined himself to the blind mep, but that day too 
nothing came of it. Next he put an old rag over his face (as 
a veil), and entered a company of old women and widows; 
still it was of no use. 

At last, when he was in despair, and his object could not be 
attained anyhow, he went and consulted a certain man, and 
saitl to him : “ I will liold my breath, and (do) thou put me on 
a bed and place my hod on the road wliich the king is in the 
habit, of taking,” and wlien he comes tell him that this is a 

K A 1 102 dead man, and has no means of burial.*" What- 
over wo get we will divide it equally.” 

The other man acted exactly as above set forth. When the 
king came u[)on tliem, he enquired; “Why is this corpse 
lying here ? ” 

The other answered : “ 0 king ! let me suffer in thy stead, 
and let tlie evil destined for thee fall on me.** There are no 
grave-clothes for it,” 

The king gave him a large sum of money, saying : “ Take 
this, and botli bury him <‘«nd al:<o arrange with it for the 
funeral feast, as well as the evening (alms and (those given 
on) Friflays, and the funeral feast (on) the fortieth day.** 

On this the other man raised his head and said : “ Thou 
certainly declaredst'” that thou wouldst not give me anything,** 
whilst I also declared that'* 1 would not leave off importuning 
thee.”'® The king laughed and said : “Then only didst thou 
get something (out of me) when thou hadst killed thyself.” 

9 Lit., aionj; whicli tho king passes. 

10 liit , no sliroud. 

11 For these two idioms, vide Tales IT, Note 6 j XXtX, Note 66. 

12 Th<" references in the text are, first, to the “ iskdt. ’* or alms and food distributed 

in tho cemetery ar the time of the funeral j second, to the alma given every 
evening during the 40 days of mourning for t^e dead ; third, to the alma 
given on what wo should call the eve of Fridi^, but the Mosiam day, like 
that of tho Jews, commences in the evening; and fourth, to the funer^ feast 
on the fortieth or last day of mourning. i 

13 Pakkbto Indicative Pluperfect. 

14 Note that oven here Afghans employ the oratio direota. 

16 • Lit., 1 will not fPakkhto Indicative Preaent) leave you alone. 
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THE FORTY-SECOND TALE. 

THE CAMEL, THE OX, AND THE SHEEP. 

A OAMBL, an ox and a sheep had all three become friends. 

IT A ino They were going along a road when they 

■ ■ suddenly found a load of grass. The sheep 
said ; “ Some suitable^ arrangement is necessary, because the 
grass is of small quantity and we are three persons. If we 
divide the bundle, no single one (of us) could be satiated with 
his single share, and there would only be sufficient to (give 
each a) taste and cause a yearning for more but if we give it 
to one person he will at least get something to eat and stay 
his stomach on.^ Now if you approve of this plan, whoever is 

v A ina eldest should eat it, because it is right to 

■ ’ ' respect (one’s) elders. 

* The sheep continued : “ Whoever remembers the (oldest) 
date will thereby® be known to be the eldest. Now 1 know 
my own date that my pedigree ascends to® the sheep of father 
Abraham, so this bundle falls to me.”^ 

The ox said : “ Thou verily art a creature of a very recent 
date ;* now I am related to the cattle which father Adam first* 
harnessed to the plough-yoke, so it appears that I must be“ 
of the oldest stock ; accordingly this bundle should be given 
to me.” 

The camel put down his long neck, and caught the bundle 
up in his mouth, and said : “ There is no need (for me) to 
mention dates or my age ; everybody knotvs that I am a large 
creature, so of course 1 must be of a great age. Now if any one 
else were'^ as big^ as me, it would be quite proper for him to 
compare** himself with me and compute'* our respective ages.” 

As he was talking like this he eat up the grass. 

If one bo strong and mighty of hand, 

What need hath ho oalculation to make ? 


1 Lit., such an. 

2 Very idiomatic; lit., the business of a single person cannot be (effected) 

through it. ^ 


3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

19 


Lit., there will only be a taste in the mouth and a craving in the belly. 

Very idiomatic : lit., he will at all events be able to chew it, and some warmth 
reach his stomach. 

Lit., there. 6 It t,, is in common with. 

Falls to me. rasedal ” governs genitive j ‘‘hisse ta,” “ to mv share.*^ 

being understood. j 

Lit., thou art rOcent. 

In Mtkhto the Adjective agreeing with the plural noun is employed. 

Pakkhto Ind. Future. II Pakkhto Subj. Past had been. ^ ^ 
QpttttiTe.oonitniotioii « 
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THE FORTY-THIRD TALE. 

THE FBIENDSHIP OP THE HAAVK AND THE PARTRIDGE. 


A partridge' was strutting about daintily at the foot of the 
K A 104 calling loudly.* A hawk was 

' soaring along in the aiiv When he saw her 

(stately) gait, and the sound of her calling caught* his ear, 
he fell madly in love with her. 

Now he thought to himself : “ In this Avorld every one 
K A 104 I’equires society, and folk say that whoever is 
without a fiierd must always be out of sorts. 
This partridge is both comely and sweet-voiced, (aye, so 
much so) as to rejoice one’s heart.”* 

After this soliloquy* he very cautiously drew near to the 
partridge. When the glance of the partridge rested on the 
hawk, she at once, from fear, ran off with all haste and entered 
a cave in the mountain side.* The hawk came doAvn from the 
air, and sat at the mouth of the cave, and said to her : “ 0 par- 
tridge,! was hitherto (totally) unaware'* of this comeliness of 
thine, and know nothing of thy perfect beauty ; only recently 
did I become conscious of thy superior charms. Now I beg 
thee after this not to be afi;aid of me, but to roam happily in 
my society.” 

The partridge replied : “ 0 mighty bird ! leave me alone, 
and look out elsewhere for some other partridge and gorge 
thyself on her flesh ; for when fire and Avater, or the shade and 
the sunlight, commingle, thou and I will associate together. 

The hawk answered : “ Reflect awhile, Avhy I talk with thee 
so affectionately and kindly. My talons are not brokenshort that 
I cannot hunt my prey with thetn, nor is my beak so weak' that I 
K A 105 starve.® There is* no other (earthly) rea- 

' ’ ’ son except that love for thee impels me to this,® 

whilst there are many advantages for thee in my friendship. 


1 Life., A Greek partridge, a Chikkor. 

2 Lit., was laughing with great glee. 

.2 Note idiom. 

4 Lit., counsel. 

5 Lit., of the mouiitajn. - 

0 Lit., ignored ; was careless of. 

7 ‘‘ Sust,” an adjective always employed to denote weakness of anything that 

works on a spring, such as the lock of a gun, the jaw of a wild beast j and 
here the beak of a bird which w'orks on a quasi hinge. 

8 Verb idiomatic! 

9 The absolate nearative v^rb. “ nishta.*^ 
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One, thiit thon wilt be safe from the attacks of other hawks. 

K A 1 106 Anotliei-, that I shall take thee to my own 

’ ^ ' nest, and thou wilt live in a higher region 

than all other partridges. Another, that 1 will bring thee 
every partridge whom thou mayst fancy, to amuse thee.” 

The partridge answered : “ Thou art the king of birds, 
whilst we are a lowly race.'* Now if by any chance I should 
presume on thy friendship, and any imprudent speech should 
come out of rny niouth, thou wouldst be angry, and I should 
come out to harm.” 

. The hawk replied : “ Hast thou not heard that the eyes of 
a friend cannot detect.” the faults of a friend? Now if I 
desire thy love, how could 1 regard thy faults as faults ? ” 

In short, although they argued a good deal, the partridge 
had no excuse left, so s!io came out of the cave, and the hawk 
took her along with him and broiight lier to liis neat, and 
there thencef*<rth they lived together in joy and love. 

When two or three days had passed, and tlio partridge 
became familiar with the hawk, she used to make bold 
speeclies ; indeed she used in her conversation to poke fun 
at the hawk.’ Now when the hawk observed'^ this, outward- 
ly he said'* nothing, but ju.st” a slight -feeling of resentment 
was produced in his mind. 

One day the hawk felt’’ hungry, but did not go out anywhere 
in quest of prey. He spent the whole day in his 
. K.. A., p. 10.. jjest. When it was night, and tln re was no 
meat in his crop, the fire of hi.s hunger kindled into'* flame, 
and excessive rave commingled'* with it, whilst that very 
slight resentment of his, which had hoen pent up for so long 
a time, all at once displayed itself. When the partridge saw 
the signs of anger in the face of the hawk, and perceived 
that death awaited her, she heaved a deep sigh, and said ;-“It 
is a pity I did not reflect at the first, for now my escape is 
out of the question.”'^ 


10» We have here an instance of a very rare inflection, I'iz., of an adjective, used 
as such, taking, when attached to an nnimate substantive, the plural ter* 
mination of |n animate substantive “ gharib^ndn khalk,^' 

11, Lir., light on. m 

12* Pnk^iliio Ind'cniivp Hnb'tual Inipeifocfc. 
i:), Pakkhio Adj*‘c Ive u-cd a<lverlilan y. 

14 . NiMr tlif ih- repelled a'ljectlvo. 

16. Lit., hot.imi?. 

16, Lit., became a faction. 

17. Lit., has become difficult. 
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Meanwhile the hawk was devising pretexts and excuses, 
K A . 106 . thinking: “What pretext shall I devise to 
’ make** a prey of this partridge?” At length 

he said to the partridge : “ 0 partridge ! this is (indeed) a 
capital arrangement, that the heat of the sun should beat 
upon me, whilst thou art seated in the shade.” 

The partridge replied ; “ Kind Sir ! it is now night ; so how 
canst thou be*'* in the sun whilst I am seated in the shade?” 

The hawk answered : “ What, dost thou call me a liar 
and cast** my words in my teeth?* Wait a bit ! I will soon 
teach thee better manners.”*' , Accordingly, he dug his claws 
into her,* and held her fast, and there and then knocked her 
down and killed and ate her. ’Abd-ur-Rahman has said : — 

Do not associate boldly22 with those 
With wliom in power thou canat not vie. 


THE FORTY-FOURTH TALE. 

THE KtllTnASAM THIEF AND THE TWO HINIinSTANI THIEVES . 

A PUOEKSSIONAE (liief Started for Hiinhlsfan from Khurasan 
K A 107 intent to swindle and rob, whilst two pro- 

' ■ fossional thieves had set out from Hindustan 

for Khurasan (with the same invent). They chanced to meet 
at Attock* at the house of a baker.* 

The thief froiii Khurasan asked them, saying: “ Where are 
you going?” 

They answered him : “ We %,re going to Kliurasan to rob 
some one and get .something out of him.” 

The Klmrasani thief said to them : “ You are bent on a 
profitable errand.” On this they asked him where ho was 
going. 

He answered : “ I am going on the same'* errand. to Hin- 
dustan. ” 

18 Optative conatnictioc. 

19 Lit., becamest thou. 

20 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

21 Lit., ni devise a remedy for thee. 

22 Pakkhto adjective used adverbially, 

1 Taf? (Iliriddvstdni Tha^, from thngnn, to deceive), a Thag, One of an associate 

of robbers and murderers in India who practise%wur<ler, not by open assault, 
but by stealthy approaches and from religious motives. They have been 
nearly exterminated by the Briiisb Governirieat. (Webster). 

2 In the Punjab on the river Indus. 

3 Travellers generally go to what we should call in English an ''eatiDg^house,*’ 

and purchase their food ready cooked from the proprietor, 

4 Vide Tale II, Not© 12, 
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They said to him : “ Come, let us find out here each other’s 

K. A., j>. 107 . -whoever gets, the best of the other 

(in liis narrative) of hi.s experiences shall take 
five hundred rupees from eacli of the rest, and the others 
shall acknowledge his superiority.” 

On this they all three sat down together and resolved, 
saying : “ Wo ivill all, as a fact, tell lies, but whoever aduiits* 

that the other’s story is false will lose.” The Khurasdni 
said : “ Very well, do you begin.” 

Accordingly, one Hindustani said : “ My father was very- 

rich and had immense wealth, iiioluding several hundred 
thousand she-bnffaloe.s, whilst every buffalo gave maunds of 
milk. Well, ray father built a masonry tank in the plain and 
used to let the milk ro.solve itself 11110“ curds in it. Directly 

k; a., p. 10s. curds were formed^ he used to drive several 

thousands of buffaloes into the tank, and the 
buffaloes used to bathe in it and -wallow about in it in every 
direction and churn up the curds. After that lie would take 
the buffaloc-s out of it, launch a raft on it, place* large jars 
on (the raft), and collect together with rakes butter from 
the curds and put it into the jars. Now after he had collected 
together the butter, he u.sed to take out the bung of the tank, 
and lot the butter-milk run out’ over tho plain, and it all 
would run to waste."’ Next, when ho had molted the butter, 
hundreds of" maunds of glu'- would be the result.” 

The Khunisani replied: “True, if there Avere so many 
bAiffalocs and they gave so much milk, and so much butter 
was the result, of course a great deal of glii would be manu- 
factured.” 

Next, tho other Hindustani said: “My father was also 
very rich, and kept soverrd millions of hens ; and it was 
tho spring-tiim* he used to let some hundreds of tliousands 
of cocks loose amongst them. When the hens laid their eggs 
enormous stacks used to be formed of their eggs ; then he 
used to apply a rake to them’“ and turn those eggs over 

6 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

6 Lit., used to make the milk curds. 

7 Lit., bocamo. Pakkhto Ind. Jiabitaal Past. 

8 Vide Tale XXXV, Note 3. Here the idiom is intransitive, there transitive. 

9 “ Khushai ” is on% of tho adjectives which forms its feminine with i. Vide 

Trnmpp’s Grarnffrar, § 87 (b). 

10 Lit., flow away. 

11 Lit., maunds by hundreds. Note that tho collective Plural of “sau” is em- 

ployed, and viflrt Trutnpp's Grammar, § 91, p. 127. 

12 “ Ghwari ” is a masculine substantive, with no singular. „.Vide Trumpp's 

Grammar, § 43. 

13 Note the ' idioin. 
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K. A., p. 109 . twenty or one and twenty 

days had passed the chickens would be born, 
and he would turn them out into the wastes. When some 
time had passed he would sell them and realize a great manv 
rupees.” 

The Khurasani answered : “ It is quite true that if there 
be millions of liens there would be stacks of oggs, and if 
there be stacks of eg^s it would of course be necessary to stir 
them about with rakes ; and if so many chickens were born, 
of course they would sell for a great deal. Now there is 
nothing wonderful in your two stories.” In fact the Khu- 
rasani admitted that both their stories were true ; indeed he 
produced proofs that they were both telling the truth.'* 

After that the Khurasani said : “ My father was a most 
superior man* and were a family of several brothers, but 
one amongst us'° was scald-headed. Now one day the head 
of the scald-headed one bled,*" so we sprinkled dust over 
it. Now iu tha£ dust was a grain of millet. Well, it grew 
up inside it. A.s the sprout" became gradually bigger we 
used to bank up its roots with earth. Directly it burst into 
ear the grain fell"* from it and other sprouts came up,** 
and by degrees a large crop resulted.** When some time h^ 
passed, there Avas a drought and no rain fell, so we used to 
take our brother about to every country where there was rain. 
After this, A-vhen the millet ripened, we entertained labourers 
and made them climb on to our brother’s head ; they for 

K A p. no several months mowed in it. After this we 
used to drive cattle up on to it, and tread it out 
and winnow it. Thus an enormous amount of millet accrued. 
After this people used to come and take millet on loan. 
Now both your fathers came'* and took from us five hundred 
rupees worth of grain each. Indeed, I was at this very time 
going to you, as I thought I might (as well) realize my money.” 

The Hinddstiinis Avere in a fix. If they told him he lied, 
they would be mulcted of live hundred rupees each, and if 
they said he spoke the truth, they would still lose the same 

- 14 Pakkhto oratio directa. 

15 We have here an instance, which is very rare of tho pronominal form rJL 
being used in tho plural, and also in the formatj^^e case, which is even rarer. 
Vide Trnmpp’fl Grammar, § 99 (1) , p. 135. 

IG The concord of the auxiliary here is agreeably to Trumpp's Grammar, § 2083 
(a), and contrary to the general rale ^ idem (5). 

17 Dikai.'' 

18 Lit., sprinkled itself. Pakkhto Indicative Habitaal Imperfect. 

19 Pakkhto Indicatire Habitaal Imperfect. 
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amount of money. At len?th tliey ^ave the Khurasani one 

rupees and thus got rid of him. They*” 
■’ turned back and he'* (also) went home. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH TALE. 

THE TIGER, THE VVOLP, THE FOX, AND THE DIVISION OF PREY. 

A TIGER, a wolf, and a fox one day got together and went 
a-hunting. Perchance a wild hill-goat, a deer, and a hare fell 
into their hands. They took all three home to the tiger’s 
dwelling. Now the wolf and the fox were anxious that the 
tiger should make a division as ho pleased^ and give them 
their proper shares.* But tho tiger perceived their desire, 
so he said to himself : “ You think one thing, and I another : 
now let me see what will be (tho result.)” However, he did 
not tell either of them what he thought. 

When they were comfortably settled, tho tiger turned 
his face to the wolf, and said : “ Thou art my 

K.A., p. 11. deputy, so divide these three things as thou 
thinkest.” 

The wolf answered: ” Sir, thou art a large (creature), and 
so is the stag, it accordingly falls to thy share.* Now I am 
of middling size, and so is the deer, so it naturally falls to me ; 
•whilst the hare is small, and so is the fox, so it of course is 
left for hjm.” 

The tiger replied : “It is strange that thou in my very 
presence talkest of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ and sayest ‘ I am so and 
so’, and ‘this falls to mtj share.* Who and what art thou ? 
What dost thou consider thyself, and what opinion hast thou 
of me ? Come this way to mej’ When tlie wolf came near 
him the tiger raised his paw, and when he struck him with it 
he killed the poor wretch with a single blow. 

20 Lit.) the. former (haghah) remote demonstrative pronoun. 

2L Lit ) the latter (dai) proximate demonstrative pronoun* 

1 Oratio divocta employed to express the nature of their anxiety. 

2 Note idiom. 

3 Lit.> became yours- 
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Next after that he turned his face to the fox, and said : 

K. A., p. 111 . “ Divide these animals.” 

The fox replied : “ The sta^ is surely fit for your Majesty’s 
breakfast, and the deer should be reserved for your noon-day 
meal, that your Majesty may satisfy your appetite on it. The 
hare, of course, will come in nicely for your supper.” 

The tiger said to him : “ Tell me truly, from whom didst 
thou learn this mode of distribution and this sagacity ?” 

The fox replied : “Kind Sir, let me bear the evil destined 
for thee! He is a man who takes warning from the fate of 
othei’S.^ Now when I saw the fate of yonder wolf, I under- 
stood that there was no use in talking of one’s self as one’s self.” 

The tiger answered : “ Since thou hast acted*’ thus, I too 

K A 112 bound to be just. Now this is ray (idea of) 

‘ justice. All these animals are thine, and I will 

get prey* for myself from elsewhere, and after this will do 
whatever thou tellest me.” 

When the fox heard this ho thought: “Tliank God! that 
he gave me the order last.'’ Had it been otherwise 1 should 
have been killed like the wolf.” 


THE FORTY-SIXTH TALE. 

SHEKH s’ ADI AND THE LOQUACIOUS MERCHANT. 

There is a story (related) by Shekh S’adi to this effect: “I 
(once) met a merchant who had seven-and-a-half score camel- 
loads with him’ and forty slaves as attendants. One 
nio-ht he took me to his dwelling* in the island of 
O^muz,* and all night I got no rest because of his senseless 
chattering.* (At one time) he would say : * I have got such 

4 Lit., upon others. 

5 Pakkhto Indicative Past. 

6 Adjective used adverbially. 

1 Very idiomatic. . „ * 

2 Thisis the meaning of the Arabic word ‘^hujra^ in Persia, where the scene of 

this tale is laid ; but in Afghanistan its meaning would be different. In both 
countries it refers to buildings with quadrangular court-yard Hud stables 
attached; but in the one these are usually private, in the other public or 
village property. Bellew describes the " hujra ” in his work on Yusu£zai| 

p. 202 . 

8 In tne Periian Grulf, 

4 Koto idiom. 
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and Suoli a store-house in Turkestan/ and suoii and such goods 
K A 112 Hinddstan, and I hold (showing it)* this title- 

' ’ deed of such cand such lands, and so and so is 

surety to me for such and such property.’ At another moment 
he would say : * I have a great desire (to see)* Alexandria, 
because its climate is said to be very salubrious.’ Then he 
would say : ‘ No, I won’t go there, because one gets quite upset 
by the sea (voyage).’ Then he would say : ‘ O S’adi, there is 
one journey I intend to make : if I effect* it I hope to sit the 
rest of my life at home, and shall do no work.’ I asked him : 

‘ What journey is that ? Mention it too that I 

K. A., p. 113. „ 


He replied : “ I will import sulphur from FaiV to export to 
China, because it fetches a good price there ; and I will take 
china. plates from China to Turkey, because there they bring 
in a large profit; and from Turkey I will take silk piece- 
goods to Hindustdn, because they say it is a paying trade in 
those parts;* and from Hinddstan I will take steel to Aleppo, 
as they fetch their full value there ; and from Aleppo I will 
take glass to Arabia Felix, a-s it fetches a fair price tliere; and 
from thence I will take Arabian shawls to Fars ; after that 
I intend* to give up trading.” 

“ Now when he was exhausted and !>ad not the strength left 
(to chatter) any moi’e, he said to me : ‘ 0 S’adi, wilt not thou 
too toll us something’* about what thou hast seen and heard ? ’* 
I replied : ‘ What can I tell ttiee about ? Thou hast spoken 
at such length that thou hast not left me room to say any- 
thing.’ ”* 

Thou hast perhaps not heard!) that a mercliaut once 
From off hia camel fell^io and (with dying accents) groan’d : 

‘The hungry-eyed wealth-seeker will satiated be 
Or with contentmeut, or in the silenceH of the tomb.’ 


5 The country which extends from the Caspian Sea to the Thian Shan Mountain s, 

coutaining the States of Bukhdia, Khiv^a, and Kokan. 

6 This is the force of the original Pakkhto. 

7 A province of Persia. " 

8 Note idiom. 

0 Pakkhto Indicative Probable Future. 

10 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect, 

)1 Lit., earth. The le^on B'ddi wished to convey to this worldly chatterer waa 
that he would niM be content and give up trading even after his profitable 
trip to F4rB. 
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THE EOETY-SEVENTH TALE. 

THE TIGER AND THE JACKAL. 

A TIGER dvT’elt ia a csrtaia forest (where) a she-monkey 

K.A., p. 114. was also his companion. 

Oae day the ti^er was »oia? somewhere ou some business, 
so he said to the monkey “ Sit here, and don’t go anywhere 
until I return,' and also don’t let any one into the bouse.” 

When the tiger had gone oaf a male jackal and a female 
jackal, with their cubs, happened to come by there. When they 
had looked at the place and wandered all (wor it, it appeared 
to them a very desirable spot, so they did not go any fur- 
ther.* The monkey came up and said (to the male jackal): 
“ My lad, thou hast settled* down here, but this place belongs 
to the tiger. Now if he should come, it would be a bad look- 
out for thee.”^ 

The jackal answered : “ Go away and keep quiet ! this is my 
father’s place, and w'as loft to me as (part of) bis estate. 
But' let us* suppose it is not so, still what business is it of 
thine ? Leave the gold and tlie goldsmith alone to settle 
their own affairs,^ (and attend thou to thy own).” 

When the monkey heard this she was silent, and thought 
to herself : “What have I to do with him H he must suffer the 
consequences of his own actions.”* 

The jackal’s wife said to him : “Come, let us leave the place, 
because the tiger is a powerful beast, perhaps some trouble 
may befall (us).” 

The jackal answered : “ My wife, don’t be alarmed : when 
he comes it will be time enough to think what course he 
should pursue.”* 

They were thus conversing when the tiger came. The 
monkey at once went out with all haste to meet 

K. A., p. 116. s told Id m all the above facts. When 


1 Note the generic feminine, and vido Ti'auipp’s Gi’aminar, § 179 (2). 

2 Kote idiom. 

3 Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 

4 Lit., remained in that -place. 

6 Pakkhto Indicativ'e Past. 

6 Or if wo. In Pahkhto the conjitnction “ if '* is freqnently understoed m 

conditional cdhstructions. 

7 Lit., the gold at»d the goldsmith can anderetand. 

8 Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Note idiom, 

9 Vide Tale XXXV, Note i;. 
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the tiger heard it he thought awhile, and then said to the 

K. A,p 115 monkey: “It appears to me that this cannot 
’ be"’ a jackal, it must be" some other horrid 

creature,'*'otherwise who is Mister Jackal, and how (dare he) 
•sit'* in my house ? ” 

The monkey swore and protested, saying : “ I myself have 
spoken to him; have I grown'^so stupid as not to recog- 
nize a jackal (when I see one) ? ” 

The tiger replied: “Granted, but it does not appear 
credible that a jackal should act thus.” 

Meanwhile the jackal said to his wife : “ (If) the tiger come 
near us make thy children’'' cry, and then say (to me): ‘ They 
want fresh tiger's meat, and declarethey Avon’t eat stale meat.’ ” 
Directly the tiger came near them the she-jackal made her 
cubs whine ; so the jackal said to her : “ Why dost thou let'® 
the little ones cry?” She ansAvered : “They want tiger's meat.” 

The jackal replied : “It Avas only yesterday that I killed'® 
an enormous tiger : has that moat been finished already ? 
nonsense ! ” 

She answered : “ They Avant fresh meat ; hoAV canst thou 
expect them to eat stale meet ? ”" 

The jackal said to the cubs; “Wait a bit : a great big 
tiger will come presently ; I will kill him, and you shall then 
. have fresh meat to eat.” 

When the tiger heard this he ran away from that place, and 
fled precipitately,'® and felt so downhearted'” that no wise 
could his mind set at ease. The monkey followed him, and 
said : “Thou dost not understand : he is fooling thee: come, 

K. A., p. 116 . let’s go to him ; don’t be alarmed.” 

When the tiger went towards them the second time the 
female jackal again made her cubs cry, and the male said : “ Be 
so good as to keep them quiet ; that monkey, who is a great 
friend"'’ of mine, has told me that he would without fail bring 
me a tiger to-day.” 

10 Note force of Indicative PreBent. 

11 Note force of Indicative Future. 

12 Very idiomatic. 

13 Pafckhto Xndicatiue Past. Lit. ^ became I P 

14 Lib j boys and prirfs. A very common idiom. 

. 16 Note force of Xnd. Present. 

16 Pakkhto Ind. Plnperfeob. 

17 Note the idiom ; it is a very common one, 

18 The force of the conjunction of two verbs signifying ^ight. Vide Tale X, Note 24, 

19 Note idiomj 

20 For formation of this feminine, vide Trupp’s Grammari § 39 (1). 
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When the tiger heard® this he forthwith gave® the monkey 
K A p 116 paw,®‘ and fled* for fear straight 

before him, and went of in such haste** that 
he never once** looked behind*^ him, and left the place undis- 
puted to the jackal.** 


THE FORTY-EIGllTH TALE. 

THE TJGER, THE FOX, AND TUB ASS. 

A WISE man may once m.ike a mistake, but he does not 
falter' in his resolves (once made), whilst the fool is repeated- 
ly making mistakes,* and oven if he forms twenty resolutions 
breaks them. 

For example ; In a certain forest there was a tiger who 
was* very old, and whose strength was* less (than it had been), 
and whose day"' for prowling about had passed.* So one day 
ho said to a lean, scraggy slie-fox : “ O fox ! thou hast for a 
long time eaten my leavings and odds and ends, and hast ex- 
perienced many favours from me, and now thou seest that I 
am reduced to such a state that I cannot prowl after game ; 

K A ) 117 then onghtest, therefore, to go and bring me 
’ ' somehoAV, by hook or crook,® an ox or au ass, 

or some other animal, and I will kill him here, and wo shall 
both satisfy ourselves on him.”” 

The fox answered : “ Fll go at once.* Whatever I find® I 
will at once bring to tliee.” iShe said this and set forth. 

Perchance she came across an ass. When she saw the ass 
she accosted him respectfully from afar, and said to him : 
“ What art thou doing wandering about in such an uninviting 
spot, where there is neither water nor grass, only stones and 
clods and nothing else to be seen ? ”‘® 

21 Lib., with his open hand. 22 Lit.» a fashion. 23 ‘•'Biva.” 

24 Here the adverb “ wrusto is employed, and not adjective wriistai.’* 

26 Vide Tale IV, Note 42. 

1 Lit., does not return from, 

2 Lit., is beinp: mistaken. Note “ khat4,” a substantive, is used idiomatically as 

an adjective. 

3 Lit., " became.” 

4 Lit., “ time.” 

6 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

6 “ Pa chal-wal sarah.” 

7 Vide Tale XLII, Note 2. 

8 Very idiomatic, but very common, 

9 Pakkhto Ind. Fast. 

10 Lit.^ found, 
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The ass replied : “ I am resigned to my fate. I am content 
K A p 117 whatever- fortune God hath granted me : 

this sort of life is probably’^ quite good enough 
for me, since God knows how many drawbacks attend luxury • 
My father has (often) related to me a tale to the effect that a 
certain baker had an ass which had become very lean, whilst 
its back was galled all over.^^ Now the king’s head -groom 
was a friend of that baker’s, and one day he kiid to him : 
‘Why is this donkey of thine so thin ?’ The other replied : 

‘ It is all from want of foorl,^'* nothing else.’ The hend-groom 
said to him: ' Bring tliy ass (and) leave it in, iny stable: 
when it roams about (there) it will become as fat as 
heart could wish.’ The baker gladly took his ass over 
at once to the stables and left him there. When the ass 
saw how the horses fared, how that each one was separ- 
K A p 118 groomed,’^ and his stall sprinkled^^ with 

water, and rece ived plenty of barley, bruised 
grain, and grass at fixed^'^ hours, he wept piteously and 
complained bitterly, saying : ‘ 0 Pure God ! I am also one of 
tby^ creatures, and these too hast thou created : ]iow this is 
their condition, whilst this is my state in life.’ Bv Avas still 
addressing (God) and complaining, when all of a sudden a 
cry arose ‘ Saddle the horses, (as) there is an engagement 
in such and sucli a place, and they mnsfr go forth to battle.’ 
The horses AA^cre immediately got ready and went to the battle. 
AVben it Avas evening, and the horses returned from the fight, 
the Avonnded lay in every direction, whilst the farriers came, 
and, Avlien the grooms had secured the horses’ legs for them, 
caught hold of the horse’s flesh Avith pincers, and kept cutting 
out flakes of flesh from them with knives and scissors, and 
extracting bullets fi*om their wounds. When the ass saw 
this, he said : ‘ 0 God! I thank thee for this sound frame of 
my own, and ask for no other blessing than rny life.’ Now 
since I heard’® this story from my fatlier, from that day forth, 
however time passes, I take things quietly.” 

<Ek 

The fox said to him : “ The same joke has been played on thee, 
as, for instance, on the man who was one day going along the 
road, and all of a sudden saw a decrepid fox who was lying down 
K. A., p. 119 . and cpuld not stir from where she was. So the man 


11 Note force of lud, Fature. 

12 Lit., in yarious places, 

13 Lit*} hanger. 


14 Note idiom, 

16 Note force ;of repeated sabstantive. 
16 Fakkhto lnd. Perfect. 
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reflected : ‘ Wlienc>* will she obtain food ? * and accordingly sat 
KA 119 watching her, himself concealed, thinking : * To- 
■ day ril sif' watching her here, that I may learn 
how she fares.’ When a little while had passed, a tiger came, 
who had been a-himting. He ate as much as ho wanted,'* and 
the rest he pushed towards the fox. When the man saw this, 
he thought : * One under any circumstances gets enough to 
sustain one so why should I trouble rnyself (to work) ? ’ 
Thereupon he went and took up his abode in a hill-cave. 
When two or three days had passed without his eating any- 
thing,'® he thought : ‘ I am still (pretty) strong, but hereafter 
I shall be weaker, so I ought now to take some care of myself.’ 
Whilst he was going along a voice reached him from heaven : 

‘ God hath given thee arms an<l legs, so be the tiger, and gain 
(a living) that others msiy derive food from thee, and not the 
fox to watch for other’s leavings.’ 

The ass replied ; “ I heard a story to one effect on this sub- 
ject whilst thou hast related® to me one to another : now the 
real truth is as follows : A certain man saw in the traditions 
of the Prophet’® that a man will be provided for (by God) 
wherever he may be ; so he thought : ‘ I will just go and put 
this saying to the test, and (see) how it will turn out.’ 8o he 
settled down near some mountains in a desert place, off the 
road and removed from other habitation. A caravan had 
happened to lose its way and came across him. 

• When the men of the caravan saw him, they 
said : ‘ Alas ! alas ! this unhappy wretch of a traveller has 
wandered out of his course and has nearly died of hunger. 
Be quick and bring some bread or rice to give him r' there is 
still some hope of his getting over it.”* When they had 
brought some food for him he shut his mouth fast against 
them, and although they did their utmost he would not open 
from excessive weakness. Now there was an elderly man 
amongst them, who said: ‘We will arrange to extract some 
two or three of this man’s teeth, because if he were to die it 
would be a pity, but if ho has no teeth it does not (so much) 
matter.’ They all approved of this, and at once extracted 
his teeth and crumbled up some bread in soup and gave it to 


17 Not© English idiomatic Indicative Fature translation of Pakkhto Indicative 

Present. 

18 Lit., his daily food anyhow reaches one. 

19 Lit., two OP three days had passed fasting over him . 

20 Hadis.” 

21 Lit., *‘that we may give him/* 
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him to drink in small quantities. Then the man soliloquized 
thus ; ‘ His fate befalls a man wherever he is : so why dost 

K A 120 ^hou remain lying here, inasmuch as thou hast 

■ ■ _ both lost thy teeth, and hast also kept® other 
people away from their work ? ’ On this he sat up.” 

The fox said to him : “ Blockhead ! What long drawn-out 
tales are these which thou hast been telling ? Thou hast not 
the courage of a lizard, and yet thou challengest dragons to 
combat.®* Dolt ! thou should’st only stretch thy legs the 
length of thy sheet.®* What like art thou P and what is thy 
courage in comparison with tliat of the individuals above 
referred to ? ” 

In short, when various arguments had passed between them, 

K A 121 length said to liim : “ 0 ignorant 

' ’ beast ! thy own enemy ! why dost thou torture 

thyself with these hardships ? . Canst tliou not accompany me 
just a few steps ? for the fact is that in the place (whither I am 
going) the grass reaches up to one’s waist, whilst in the other 
herbage there even camels get concealed, and in every direction 
beautifully cold,®’ deliciously sweet,®* and brightly sparkling®* 
water flows. Every animal that goes there becomes as fat as 
possible, and lucky is any animal to get there (1 say !)” 

Undoubtedly this aas was a eenscIcBS dolt, 

(Aye !) the most26 insensate blockhead in the world. 

Otberwiao thus would he have Heynard answered afcraight : 

All this thy tale to me doth most clearly false* appear, 

Since thy ribs and all thy bones are Btariug^7 (through thy skin). 

- This scraggy form of thine doth also witnosB bear 
That thy speech throughout is nought but (trump’d-up) lies. 

Thus unto a camel once spake a man : ‘ Good friend ! 

Whence comeat thou P’ Quoth he, ‘ (Fresh) from the Turkish Bath’ j 
* In very truth,’ said he, ‘ do thy duat-stain*d29 knecB 
IlIuHtrate thy saying to bo (wholly) true.” 

O Ahmad ! had the naa but learned up this reply, 

How could so great trouble o’er have o’erta’eii P 

When the ass heard the words of the fox, although he had 

K A 122 previously*® prepared counter-arguments, still, 

■ ■ at the mention of good food and beautiful scen- 
ery, his curiosity was aroused, and he believed the fox’s story, 
and said to him : “ Come along then, should not we be 

22 Vide Tale I, Note 13. 

23 Lit,, boldest up thy finger to. 

2h Anglice : out your coat according to your cloth, 

26 Note force of the repeated adjectives. 

26 Superlative degKse expressed by “ loe.’’ Vide Trumpp’s Gramm ar, § 93, p. 121, 

27 Lit., are visible. 

28 Lit., O one with a propitious name. 

29 Because it sits down on them to rest or be laden. ** Shperah ” is als o frequent- 

ly in oolloduial Fakkhto used as equivalent to the English expression 
“ hideous,” cursed.” 

30 Note force of the repeated adjective. 
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startingthat we may see the place which thou praisesb so 
much ? ” 

They thereon started at once : the fox being” in front and the 
122 behind him, and (thus) reached the forest. 

• p- • 'Wlien the tigerf roin afar espied the ass, through 
hunger he did not allow him to come near, nor did he wait 
patiently, but from a distance made a rush at him. But when 
the ass, a long way off, saw the tiger, he at once ran back®* 
and sped precipitately over hill and dale, through ravines and 
along precipices, and thus saved his life. 

The fox WHS greatly enraged with the tiger, and reproached 
him, saying : “ I brought him here with much diflSiculty, and 
yet thou couldst not wait sufficiently long to let him come*® 
close.” 

The tiger replied : " I have certainly acted* wrongly ; but 
now what is to be done ? This ass will surely not again fall 
into our clutches.” 

The fox answered him : “ I will again bring this identical 
ass. But be not thou in a hurry till he gets close to thee, 
and then attack him.” 

The tiger replied : “ I iiuderstand®* perfectly®' now, but 
I don’t think that ho will come with thee again.” 

The fox replied : “ I engage to bring him, but be thou 
careful.” 

After this she again went after him. Now when she reached 
the ass, he said to her : “ Wretch 1 what harm 

K. A., p. 123. j done thee that thou sliouldst have led'® 

me into danger ? It was God’s providence which preserved 
me ; otherwise when I saw how matters stood I washed my 
hands'^ of life, and abandoned all hope for myself.”** 

The fox answered : “ I was wrong in the first instance not 
to warn thee. Some one made an imago out of sport, so that 


was®* a 


when a stranger came®* he might fancy®® that it 
tiger, whilst it was (really) nothing of the kind. But (this 
matter) escaped** my memory, so I did not tell thee before.”*® 


31 Pakkhto Ind. Present. 

32 An instance of an inflected adverb, vide Trumpp’s Grammar, 173. 

33 Lit., that he mi^ht have come close (Snbj. Past) . 

34 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

35 Adjective used adverbially. 

SB Pakkhto Ind. Pluperfect. * 

87 “Lis” is hero used as a collective /loun. Vide xmmpp's Grammari page 
860 (note). 

38 Pakkhto Subj. Present. 

39 Pakkhto oratio direota. 

40 Feminine gender: ^*d4-khabara*' being understood* 

41 Pakkhto adjeotire used adverbially. 
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The ass answered : “ Be quiet, thou treacherous beast ! 
K. A 123 traitress ! wretch I I fell" into such danger* 
■ (with thee just now) that if a young man had 
fallen into it he would (undoutedly) have become an old one 
through fright. Now I distinctly saw with my own eyes, and 
recognized that it was a tiger, yet thou still teUest me that it 
was no tiger but an image set up in jest.” 

The fox replied : " What can I do since none of thy race 
have any wisdom ? and even if it were not so, how can it be 
right for thee to entertain such ideas, and so unreasonably** to 
suspect thy friends ? Now if thou couldst but understand, it 
really was not a tiger nor anything else. However, if it had 
been in very truth" a tiger, still thou shouldest not have been 
angry with me." 

In short, although the ass did his utmost, still the fox gave 
K A 124 thoroughly" conclusive replies to every 

’ ’ ‘ objection. When the ass was left without an 

argument, and hunger also had overpowered him, the fox, by 
various pretexts and devices, got him to go along with him. 
When they reached the tiger’s den" the tiger remained con- 
cealed," and would" not have anything to say to them till he 
felt convinced that the ass could*" not escape. He then 
made a sudden spring at him, held him fast and broke 
his neck. After killing him the tiger said to the fox : 
"Do thou stay here and keep watch, while I go and get a 
drink of water.” 


When the tiger had gone to the water the fox at once set 
to work," and speedily ripped open'* the ass’s belly, plucked 
out its heart, and ate it up quickly. Next he licked his 
chops," cleaned his paws (and) sat down. When the tiger 
returned from the stream he felt a desire (to eat), so he 
(thought :) " I first of all extract this ass’s heart and eat it : 
the rest can be disposed of" at my leisure.” 

When he searched he could find‘‘ no heart inside it, so he 
said : " 0 fox : this ass has no heart.” 

She replied : " Yes, Sir ! probably not.” 

43 Palckhto Ind. Pluperfect. 

43 Lit,, state. 

44 Note idiom. 

46 Note force of reiJIiated adjeotiYe. 

46 Pakkhto adjective used adverbially. 

47 Lit., “place.” 

48 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect. 

49 Pakkhto Indicative Imperfect. 

60 Pakkhto Indicative Future. 

61 Pakkhto Indicative Past* 
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The tiger answered : “ How can it be possible that the ass 
K. A., p. 124. should be here and yet not have a heart ? ” 

The fox replied : “ There is nothing astonishing in his 
K A 126 having a heart ; the wonder would have been 

• p- • ^ heart and had come here a 

second time. He surely had no heart, and therefore he came 
and thou killedst him.” 

The tiger remarked : “ Thou art (undoubtedly) right.”''* 


THE FOETY-NINTH TALE. 

THE KING AND THE THREE CHURLS. 

A CHURL does not desire to benefit (even) himself, so how is 
he likely to be well-intentioned towards others ? 

For example : Certain thee men met together on a road, so 
they asked one another, “ Why and wherefore he had left 
his home ? ” 

One said ; “ In my neighbourhood are several' handsome 
youths, and when I see their clothes, turbans, coats, lungis,* 
shoes, and the rest of their apparel, I cannot look at them 
(with patience); therefore I prefer to leave my country.” 

The second said : “ The same® is also my case and my 
reason.” 

The third said : “ You are both partners in my grievance, 
and we have all three the same reason (for travelling).” 

When it became clear that they were all three similarly 
situated they set out together. As they were going along the 
road they picked up a purse. On this they all three sat down, 
and said : “ Come and let us divide this money here and return 
home.” 

But each one, through jealousy, would not on any account 
allow his companions to take their shares. They 

K.A.,p. 126. neither decide to ,^ivide it at once 

1 Note force of repetition of ndjectivo. 

2 Vide Tale 11, Note 12. 

8 "Padzde.” 

* Vide Note *, page 64, 
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nor could they leave it where they had found it^ and go on. 

K A 126 ^ whole night and a whole day they sat 

’ ' there hungry and thirsty, without sleep and 

without food, and were at their wit’s end what to do.* 

Perchance the king of the country, together with his nobles 
and ministers, came to that place. When he saw them) he 
asked : “ Who are you, and what are you doing here ? ” 

They told him their story, saying : “ We came® here in such 
and such a way, and such and such an adventure has befallen 
us. Now we wanted some one to come and settle our 
dispute.” 

The king replied : “ Do you each in turn tell me truly about 
his churlishness that I may understand the case and pass a 
suitable order.” 

The first said : “ My desire is to do no one a kindness, and 
to make no one happy.”® 

The second said ; “ Thou verily art a most benevolent man, 
and art not at all spiteful. Now my malevolence is such tliat 
when any one does another a kindness, I feel miserable for 
several days.” 

The third said ; “ You both are perfect saints, and your hearts 
are free from all malignity. Now my churlishness is such 
that I desire that no one should even do me myself a kindness, 
so that tlie very name of kindtioss and obligation may be 
obliter ated from the world.” 

When the king heard these speeches, he, for very astonish- 
ment, kept on biting his fingers, and did not 

K. A., p. 127. know what to make of it.^ When a long time 
had passed, he decreed the following with reference to the 
first : “ Banish him and take from him all the property he 
possesses. Since he does not desire to do another a kindness, 
no consideration should he shown to him.” And regarding 
the second, he ordered thus : “ Put him to death, because when 
people confer benefits on one another he is the more distress- 
ed ; now death is better for him than a life of melancholy.’”' 
And regarding the third, he said : “ Rub him over with pitch, 
and put him in th^sun that he may die in torture.” 

4 Lit., “ they could not understand misery or welfare, 

6 Pakkhto Indicative Pluperfect, 

6 Note how “ ma * is employed with the Optative Imperfect, and vide Trumpp's 

Grammar, § p. 274, 

7 Lit., was swinging the swing of thought, 
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He dealt with all three as became their respective evil 
K. A„ p. 127. intentions, and had his orders carried out on the 
spot. 


EPILOGUE. 

Every moment in every age language essential is : 

Throughout the universe most indispensable is it. 

Language maketh foreigners with each other acquaint 
(Forsooth) peoples (most) distant doth speech* together bring. 

When in a speaker's mouth words of eloquence abound* 

(In crowds) like (summer) flies doth the mob around him buzz. 

Not so much I ween will the hero’s sword avail 
As the (fluent) tongue whose charms can none gainsay. 

By means of the tongue weighty matters are discuss’d : 

(Aye) affairs of State are decided by its means. 

Be there scribe, or paper, (aye) or be there pen, 

Ever are they all the servants of the tongue. 

Amongst the birds (of heaven) the parrot is most esteemed, 

Because it words of eloquence most fluently doth speak. 

Still two essentials are most requisite in the tongue : 

Most highly essential are they both (I trow); 

First, that it should both fluently and correctly speak ; 

That its words may be (flawless) like to pearls. 

Next, that none should (ever) use his tongue amiss : 

Ever should it be correctly balanced like to scales. 

A foul abusive tongue is a sore evil to a man : 

Whilst kind words are like a fortress him around. 

Every mortal who to manliness lays claim 
Should in many tongues instruct himself (betimes). 

A man all his desire with a single language cannot gain ; 

Although (he) be most wise, he will not comprehend (a foreigner) at all. 

If (in a foreign land) he rule, he can nowise ju4tice do ; 

Howsoever wise he be, not a pupil can he teach. 

1 Lit., ** words make the unacquainted acquaint/* 

2 Lib., ‘'words.” 

3 Lit., “ stray about.” 
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When upon his travels, like the (painted) picture on the wall, 
Speechless must he stand, powerless, and at a loss. 

The more on this account that the Pakkhto tongue to know 
Hath at the present time been most essential deemM, 

Hath Ahmad made its study* so simple and (so clear) 

That it'all can comprehend, be the high or low. 


4 Lit., the language. 
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Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy Pagoda and thy Pillar’d shades ; 

Thy Cavern Shrines and Idol stones ; 

Thy Monarchs and their thousand thrones ? 

’T is he of Gazua— fierce in wrath ; 

He comesy and India’s diadems 
Lie scatter’d in his ruinous path.— 

(Jfoora ; Paradise aiid the Peri) 
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THE HISTORY OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 
GHAZNAWI. 


fTho author of tho original Persian History wan Mohammad Kilsim, better known as 
Fariahta. He was born at Astarjibdd, circitor A. 1). 1580. When but nine or ten 
years of age ho went with his father to tho Coui't of tho King of Ahmadnagar in 
the Dekkan, and thence, circitcr A.D. 1595, with the famous Chand Saltdna, to 
BljapAr. It was there that ho wrote his famous history “ Gulshan-i-Ihrahiml’* 
(an extract from wliich is here translated into Pakkhto), and died, circiter A.D. 
1610, at the early age of thirty years. ] 


The compilers of history have recorded with auspicious 
Introduction. pous on the pages of their works that Sultan 
K. A., p. 131. Mahmud G haznawi was a king who had the good 

fortune to be successful both in religious and secular matters. 
Moreover, the fame of his equity and justice was disseminated 
in every quarter. 

In the prosecution of his religious wars he planted' the 
standards of Islam in many countries and exterminated 
many tyrants. 

1 Pakkhto Indioativo Pluperfect. 
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Wlien lie "went forth to war you would have thought that 

V . , o, it was some torrent which was flowin g unchecked 

K.A., p. 131, 1 -n 1 1 1 ° 

over hill and dale. 

Again, when he sat® upon his throne one would imagine 
that he was no other than the sun, whose light shines on high 
and low. 

Gening had ho and power (ayo) and fortune good, 

For all these reasons was ho worthy of his Crown and throno. ^ 

However, in some® • books it has been observed* that this 

K. A p 132 . avaricious, but the imputation 

of avarice appears to be an unjust one against 
M^mAdam^rP tliis illustrious monarch, because the subjugation 
of so many countries, and the patronage of 
men of letters and poets' cannot be effected without the 
expenditure of money and the bestowing of presents. 

Now it is a notorious fact that, excluding fixed pensions, 
he used to give away four lakhs of rupees to deserving people, 
and do various kindnesses, and confer benefits on every one. 

I would here remark® that if the two following fictions be 
the cause of this imputation against the king, they probably 
are — first, insulting the feelings of the poet Fardaosi 
second, in his later years robbing the people of their wealth. 

They say that in his personal appearance the king was not 

Personal ap- handsome ; one day ho -looked at liimsolf in 
poaranco of the the glass j his faco struck him as being ugly, 
so ho said to a minister : “ People say that a 
glance at the face of a king ’’makes a man’s eyesight more 
keen. Now my appearance is such that at sight of it a man’s 
heart becomes disgusted.” 


2 PakkKto Indicativo TTabikual Paftfc. 

3 Note BMzai hero is uuinflected. Vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 113 (6) 

4 Lit ; seen. 

6 Iiit : the causing learned men and poets to sit in his assembly. 

6 “Hfin.” 

7 Fardfiosl of Ttis (Mashad). Mahmud Ghaznawi hold ont rewards to any one who 

would embody in an higtorical poem the achiovmcTits of the kings and heroes 
of Irdn previous to the Moslam conquest. FarrMosi achieved this task inhia 
Sbdh N^mah, a remarkable feature of which is its fondness for nneieni Irdni 
W'ords, and its studious rejection of Arabic. When the whole was concluded after 
30 years’ labor, as Fardilttsi himself as-sures ns, the reward was entirely dispro- 
portioned to the greatness of the work. Farctiosi rejected what was oCforod,, 
and withdrew to his native city. Mahmud subsequently sent an ample remu- 
neration. But his bounty came too late. The treasure entered one door of 
Fardiiosi’s housp as his bior was borne out of another,— India. 
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K. A., p. 132. 


The minister replied ; “ What necessity is there for yon to 
beautify your person? To render your manners 
gracious is more becoming, so that every one 
may become devoted to you.” 

This reply pleased the king much, and he acted on it ; 
indeed in well-doing ho attained to such a degree of excellence 
that he surpassed all his predecessors. 

The father of the king was the Amir Sabaktagin, and 
K. A., p.i33. his mother was the daughter of a chief of 
uiB paroiitago. Zdballstan,** On this account he is called 
Zabdli, as the poet Farddosi has related in his praise : — 


Sultan Mahmud, Zab^li, is so vast an ocean 
That nowhere hath any one discovered its shore ; 

His pearls, however, have not been secured by me, 

None the less is ho an ocean, my fate alone I blame. 

On the eve of tho ’ Aasluira,* in the year 357 H.,'® he was 
born.“ Moreover, Jarjani has recorded in his work, “ Minhaj- 
ns-Sardj,” that the fortune of Sultdn Mahmud was equal to 
the fortune of the Lord of tho Sect of Isldm. 

A short time before his birth Amir Sabaktagin saw^* in a 
UiB birth, A. D. dream that from his heart a gigantic tree arose 
938. under whoso shade the whole world could be 

comprised. When be awoke from his sleep he was still 
thinking over its meaning, when all of a sudden some one 
announced to liim the good news and said to him : “ Good 

luck to theo, thou hast a son.” Amir Sabaktagin was highly 
delighted, and, because of liis propitious dream, he gave 
his son the name Mahmud,*^ and looked forward to his 
attaining fame and renown. 

Afterwards, after a short time, tho tree of his renown threw 
out such a shade tliat many people sat beneath it, as these 
lines of Farddosi attest : — 


In the reign of SultsSn Malimfid, Ghazi, 

The lamb and the wolf drink water at the same spot. 

Wlien the infant is newly born from its mother 
In its cradle it lisps the name of Mahmdd. 

8 Modern Sistdn. 

9 The 10th d.ay of tho month of Mnbarram : a sacred day amongst SunlB. 

10 A. n. 968. 

11 Pakkhto Indicatiro Perfect. 

12 Note that the plural is employed, and vide Tmmpp’s rale (Grammar § 126 (2)t 

§ 143, p. 212, 213 : § 166) as to those verbs which denote plurality of action, 
and arc accordingly so conjugated in the Past Tenses. 

13 “The laudable. ” 
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About this same time, by the order of Amir Sabaktagin, he 
K A 134 destroyed the temple of the Hindds, wliioh was 
Destroyea Hindu situated ou the bank of the River Sodra,'* and 


temple on the 
River Chaudb. 


made his fame equal to the fame of the Lord of 
our Faith. 


In the first year of his reign, “ in Sistdn^ a mine of gold, 

Asoonda the foi'm of a tree, sprung out of the earth, 

throne of Ghazni, and, however far one dug, pure gold would issue 
A. D. 997. from it. It was three yards in circumference.'® 

Afterwards in the time of Sultdn Mas’aud'^ it was destroyed 
by an earthquake. 

When the Sultdn had brought his expedition against his 
brother'® to a conclusion, he proceeded towards Balkh. 

Now because the governorship of Khurdsdn, which was 
BmbaasytoBu- his [i.e., the Sultdn’s] office, had been given to 
khira, A. D. 998. gne Baktwazan,'® he sent an envoy to Bukhdra 
to Amir Mansur,®® and disclosed to him his dissatisfaction. 


He replied ; ‘‘ I have given the governments of Balkh, 
Tarmaz,®' and Hirat to you, bub Baktwazan is a loyal man, 
it is not becoming to relieve him from office without cause.” 

The Sultan on this sent Ab-ul-Uassan, of Jammu, together 
Second embassy with many presents, to Bukhdra, and said to 
to Bakhara. Amir Mansiir : “ I hope that you will not foul 
the spring of friendship and amity with the earth and litter 
of indifference, and will not refuse to pay the claims which I 


and my father®* had on your kindness,®® lest the cable of friend- 
ship be snapt, and the foundations of loyalty be undermined.”®® 
K. A., p. 186- When Ab-ul-Hassan, of Jammu, arrived at 
BiXhlr^Md the Buklidra, Amir Mansdr determined to employ®* 
gorernorof Khn- him as a minister of his own, so he gave no 
aSnst the’suJ ^eply to the messages of the Sultdn. 


tdn, A. D. 999. 


14 Modern Chandb. In the Pakkhto text “abo” is an erratum for “aobo.” 

16 A.D. 997. 

16 Note the idiom ; also tho apposition of tho noun of measuro. Vide Trumpp's 

Grammar, § 181, (1), 

17 Son of SnlUn Mahmud. He reigned at Ghazni A.D. 1030—1040, 

18 Ism’ail, who disputed his succession. 

19 Tho grand chamberlain of the Amir of Bukhdra. 

20 The 9th Sdmdni; he reigned A.D. 997—999. 

21 Formerly the principal ferry on tho upper Oxus. It is now supplanted by those 

of Kilif and Khwdja Salah. 

22 Sabaktagin, who had been the most devoted feudatory and mainstay of the 

tottering dynasty of the Sdmdnia in Bukhdra. (Vambory’s Bukhdra^. 

23 Lit ; which were incumbent on you, 

24 Lit : subside. ^ 

26 Note idiom. 
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Meanwhile Sultdn Mahmtid proceeded in the direction of 
i£. A., p. 136 . Nishdpdr.®® Now when Baktwazan perceived 
his design he went in the opposite direction, 
and sent a report of his position to Bukhdra. 

Amir Mansur was puffed up with the pride, inexperience, 
and self-sufiB.ciency of youth, so he collectedanarmy and set out 
for Khurdsdn, and made forced marches to Sarakhs.®^ 


Although the Sultdn was well aware that Amir Mansdr 
could not cope with him,** still he feared the imputation and 
dishonor of disloyalty, so he evacuated Nishaptir for him 
and marched to Murglidb. 

Without any warning Baktwazan, on the advice of Fdik, 
Tr aohor of trcachery ; he seized Amir Mansur, 

tho of applied the needle to his eyes, and blinded him. 

Kkiuiiadu. jjo ngxt Set his younger brother, who bore the 

name of ’Abd-ul-Malak, on the throne, whilst ho himself, for 
fear of tho Sultan, fled to Meru. The Sultdn pursued him 
and reached Meru. 


Baktwazan and Faik adopted a foolish policy and joined 
f M . ' battle with the Sultan in the open country, but 
fate awarded victory to the Sultdn. Faik took 
Siiitin”^^ ’Abd-ul-Malak along with him to Bukhdra, 

whilst Baktwazan fled to Nishapur, and some 
time after returned to Bukhara to reassemble his routed forces. 

About this time Fdik fell ill and died ; whilst Ilak Khdn** 
K. A., p. 13(1. marched from Kdshgliar on Bukhdra, and put 
simdni ’Abd-ul-Malak, together with his adherents, 

of 'i{iikiidii,'A.^iI to death, and exterminated them. Thus the 
power of the dynasty of Siirnan, which had lasted 
one hundred and twenty-eight years, came to an end.*® 

Meanwliile Sultan Mahmud was engaged in the govern- 
ment of Balkh and Khurasan. As soon as the fame of his rule 

26 It wns situated 14 Tniles nortli of the modern town ; its ruins aro still visible. 

(Bollew’s Indus and Tigris.) 

27 Sarakhs is now a Turkoman settlement K. of Mashad. 

28 TIio oratio dirocta would in tho Takklito bo in my opinion tho more correct 

construction hero, i. c., “ d/.irui sarah ” for ** da dah sarah.** 

29 The Khdn of tho Uigar tribes, which occupied the country from the modern 

Kdnsd, a province of China, to tho castorn frontier of Kokdn. (Vambery’s 

Bukhilra.) 

30 *Abd-ul-Malak Siirnanl was deposed A.D. 999. Farishta accordingly dates the 

Siifuaiu rule in Trans O.'caiiia from A.l). 871, when the city of Bukhtlra first 

fell under their rule. (Vambery's Biiklulra.) » 
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reached the various quarters of the globe, the Khalifa of Bagh- 
ddd, who was known as Al-Kddir-ul-Billah, 
• -I p- • ’Abasi, sent a robe of honor of great value, such 
as no king had ever sent to another, to the Sultan.” 


After this in the year 390 H.,” in the month of Midna,” he 
Sistdti tribu proceeded from Balkh to Hirdt, and from Hirat 
tary^'to” GhaztS^ came into Sistan, and made I£anif-ibn- Ahmad” 
A.n. 1000. the ruler of that district, tributary ; thereafter 
he reached Ghazni. 


He also about this time made an expedition against 
First px )Btii Hindiistdn, whore he captured several forts” 
tion^^to Hmdfis- and then returned. In such fashion did ho 
till, A.D. 1000 . spread the bed of justice throughout the wide 
world, that love for him was excited in the breasts of all.” 

Meanwhile, after Ilak Khdn had at one blow cleared Trans- 
Oxania of the descendants of Sdman, he sent a 
sSun^’To'^’iiak letter to the Sultan (giving an account) of his 
Tran’s o^^nia^ conquest and the success (of his arms), and 
so^oWng* congratulated him on his accession to the govern- 

daughterinmar- ment of Kliurusitii. On this account a firm 
alliance was established between the two kings. 
Next Sultan Mahmud sent Ab-ul-Taib, whose surname was 
Sahal, the son of Sulimdn M’aluki, and who was Iradm of the 
Hadis (or Sacred Traditions), as an Envoy to Ilak Khdn to 
solicit one of his Princesses iu marriage. - 

He sent along with him various descriptions of supplies, 
K A 137 valuable rubies, necklaces of pearls, eggs made 

‘ ’ of ambergris, gold and silver vessels filled 

with perfumes,” and camphor and other presents from 
Hindiistan, together with wood-aloe-shrubs, scimitars with 
watered blades, war-elephants, so equifiped and caparisoned 

31 Ho also ah the same time bestowed on him the title of Yamin-ud-Daolat, or the 

Right Hand of tho Empire. (Kitdb-i-Yamanf). 

32 A.D. Km 

33 Zil-K’adaj called Midna by the PathdnB, becauso it comes “ between'* the two 

’Ida, tho ’Id-nl-Fitr (“wrdkai Akhtar”), and tho ’Id-ul-Azhd (‘Moo Akhtar"). 

34 Alias Khalaf-ibn-Ahniad according to tho Kitdb-i-Yamani. Ho w«as a Safdri 

and his independence had been toleratod in Sistan after the fall of the Safdri 

dynasty in A. 1). 901. — Elphinstonc’s India; Malcolm’.s Persia. 

35 Note that “kil*a” is, thoug^i a foreign noun, contrary to the general rule, femi- 

nine. Vide Trumpp's Grammar, § 9 (3). 

36 An instance of “har-tsok,** being used us a Plural Pronoun. 

37 “ Khuslibui.’" This is a noteworthy instance of a Persian adjective being, on 

importation in|o the Pakkhto language, converted into a substantive. 
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K A 137 spectator became dazed at 

' ■’ ^' ■ the sight of them, and ambling steeds with 

saddles of gold.®® 

When Imdm Ab-ul-Taib arrived in Turkestdn, the people of 
that country, who had for the most part become Mussalmdns 
in the reign of Ilak Khan, paid him great reverence, honor, 
and homage. Now he was detained in Organd®* until Ilak 
K hn.n accorded him an audience. After this he conveyed to 
the presence of his sovereign the pearl, ^ in search of which he 
had been deputed as pearl-diver to the sea of Turkestdn, 
together with costly*' fabrics of that country, crimson and 
white silk goods, slave girls from Khita,*® fair damsels from 
Khutan,*® ermine and sable-furs and other presents. 

After that for a long time the friendship and alliance be- 
tween the Sultan and Ilak Khdn grew warmer** until, through 
the influence of the evil eye of Time and the intrigut s 
of intriguers, their friendship and alliance turned into enmity 
and hate, as, please God, will be related a little fitrther on. 
Meanwhile Sultdn Mahmud, because he had said*® that 
K. A., p. 138. directly he had leisure from affairs of state he 
Socotid oxpodi- would make frequent cxiieditions*® against 

tlOtl to llloduS" TT * 1/i^ T 1** __ * 

idn, A.D. 1001. Hindustan and wage a religious war there, in 
the month of Wmkai Akhtar,^^ in the year 391 H./® 
set out from Grhazni to Hindustan, and arrived at 
Peshdwar with 10,000 liorso.^® Now Jaipdl, with 12,000 
horse, 30,000 foot,®^ and 300 elephants, came and prepared 
Battle of Po- engage him. On Monday the 8th day 
sMwar. of tho moutli of Hasan-Hussain,®^ in the 

they joined battle. Sultan Mah- 
Gandhara. mild slio wcd much pcrsonal bravery; fate award- 


38 

30 


41 

42 
44 
46 


46 

47 

49 

60 

61 

62 


Note tho nominativo absolute. 

OzlcMtid, then a town, now a village in tho noighhourhood of MarghoUo, in 
KokAn. (Vambery’s Bukliiira.) 40 i. c., tho rrinceas. 

Remark non-iutiectioii of atljot-tivc, and vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 213 (1). 
Cathay, in China. 43 A city of Eastern Turkestdn, 

Note tiio verb is in the masculine plural, and vido Truinpp’s Grammir, § 213 (1). 
Lib : on account of this fact that lie had said. Tho verb here is used without a 
governed nominative ; it docs not in any way agree with ** Khabara” which 
is feminine singular, whilst tho verb is masculino plural. 


fote the idiom. 

Ir Sbawdl. The first day of tho month is tho festival of the ’Id-nl-Pitr hence 
tho Pakklito name of this month. 48 A.D. 1001. 

rote the shortening of tho Radical “d” in the plural, and vido Trumpp'a 
Grammar, § 63 (]/). 

rote tho retention in the inflected plural of tho letter “ h by this noun, 
which is of foreign origin, and vide Trunipp’s Grammar, § 63 (e), p. 82. 
[uharram : tho month of tho martyrdom of Hassan and Hussain, 
ho 27th of November A. U. 1001. • 
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ed him the victory, and he became famous as Qbdzi He 
K A 138 Jaip61, together with fifteen others, of whom 
‘ ‘ some were his sons and others his relatives, 

into captivity. Moreover, he put to death 5,000 Hindiis, and 
carried off much plunder. He also took from the neck of his 
prisoners 16 necklaces, which species of necklace they in the 
Hindd tongue call “ mdla.” Now people calculated the value 
of each necklace at one lakh and eight thousand pieces of gold, 

After this the Sultdn marched from Peshawar to Pahinda,” 
and reduced the country to subjection. 

Directly it was” the season of spring, he granted Jaipdl 
and the other captives an amnesty after they 
1 )^ a!'^ io(»!*** agreed to pay tribute, and released them 

from prison. Ho also put to death several 
Pathdns of high rank, whilst he made others his servants and 
took them with him to Ghazni. 


The following is a custom of the Hindus (vk.) that every 
K A, p. 139. Pajah who is twice defeated or taken prisoner 
Soif/mmoiation bj the Mussalmdiis is not again accounted fit to 
ofjaipai. rule; his guilt cannot be expiated, except by 

fire. On this account Jaipal made his son, whose name” was 
Anandpdl, king, and liurled himself into the funeral pyre” 
and sacrificed” himself. 


Sultan Mahmud, in the month of Hassan-Hussain” in the 
Second invasion year 893 H.,” weut a second time to Sistdn, and 
of Sistan. on this occasion brought Hanif” to Ghazni. 


C3 Farialita haa Bifchanda. Cunninpfhatn (volume IT, p. 93) adds that Nizlm-ud- 
dfn, author of the Tabakdt-i-Akhari, calls it Hind, which he identifies with 
the modern Hund in Yusafzai. It was the capital of the ancient Scythio 
kingdom of GandhAra, of Peshawar, to which Jaipdrs ancestors had succeed- 
ded, A. D. 900. Elphinstono (History of India, p. 3lif3) erroneously con- 
founds this place with Batinda beyond the Sutlej (Vide also Note 95). 

54 Pakkhto : “ became.’’ 

55 Ndma j this meaning. Although it is a common one, is not given against the 

word in any Pakkhto Dictionary. 

66 Lit ! cast himself into the fire. 

67 Lit : burnt; an instance of “aedzal” being used transitively; it is usually so 

intransitively, Jaipdl had boon “ twice defeated,” once by Amir Sabaktagin 
(father of the SuUdn) in Lughmdn A. D. 978, and again hy Mahmtid. 

68 Muharram. •' 

69 A. D. 1003. 

60 Vide Note 34. He was sent to JurjiCn and thence to Jurdln, where he died 
A. D. 1008. 
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A desire (to invade) Hinddstdn was next excited in Ms 

K. A., p. m breast. In the year 395 he set forth in 
tio™^ UMfia- direction of the city which is called Bhatdna.*® 
tin, A.D. 1004. Now when ho had passed through the territory 
tnre^ofBhaS of Multdn he eucauiped there. JJow the citadel 
on tho river of this city was SO lofty that the eagle®® had never 
indua. been able to arrive at its summit, and surround- 

ing it was so (deep a) moat that the eye of the most sharp- 
sighted could not reach to its bottom. 

The name of the Hdjah of this place was Bdjf Rdo. Because 
of his numerous troops and elephants he was so insolent that 
he would®® neither pay any respect to the nobles of Amir 
Sabaktagin, nor would he own himself tributary to Jaipdl. 

As soon as Sultan Mahmud brought out a force to subdue 
him, the one®® massed his troops, whilst the other®® deployed 
his lines of battle in front of the army of Isldm. The Wo 
armies contended together for three days ; but the Mussalmdns 
appeared to the Sultan to be losing heart, so on the fourth day 
he issued®^ an order saying : “ To-day there shall be a 

K A 140 decisive®® battle ; the veteran and recruit,®® the 

' ■ servants and tho cainp-followers, should all equip 

themselves that they may be present in the field to combat for 
their creed.”™ 

Now when Rajah Baji R4o became acquainted with this 
plan, he went to his idol-temple and fell prostrate’^® before the 
idols, and besought them for aid. Next he, by threats and with 
great noise, drove tho Hindus out of the city; they accordingly 
posted themselves on the field of battle. 

Thereon the pride™ of Isldm clapped their hands to their 
sabres and lances, and made a simultaneous attack on the 
infidels. From the hour of the morning meal till the decline 

61 1004 A. D. 

62 Or Bhatid, south of Multin, on the River Indus. 

63 Lit ; vulture-bird. 

64 Note force of Ind . Imperfect. 

65 Note force of the remote demonstrative referring to Mahmdd. 

66 Note force of the proximate demonstrative referring to B4ji Rdo, Mahmud 

fought in column, Bdji Rdo in line. 

67 Note idiom. 

68 Lit : royal. 

69 Lit : the old man and the youth. 

70 Lit : for a Glhazd. 

71 ** Naskor** is here very idiomatically used j it means usually up-side-down.” 

72 Lit : nobles. 
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of the Bun they fought together. On every side the dead were 
A 140 heaps, whilst the blodd Sowed in 

'' ' streams ; sfciiJ signs of wavering were not visible 

on either side. 

At this crisis the Sultan held up his hands in the presence 
of the Merciful God, and solicited the intercession of the 
Prophet,’^ — peace be on him ! Next he himself led an attack 
on the centre of the army of the infidels and broke it. 

After this ho blockaded Bdji Rao, and gave orders to fill in 
the moat.^® Directly he had almost choked up the moat with 
stones, clods, thorns, and shrubs, Baji Rao became panic- 
stricken, left his army to fight, and, together with a few 
picked men, came down out of the citadel, and fied to one of 
the forests on the bank of the Indus. 

When the Sultdn was informed of this he sent a force of 

K. A , p 41 picked’^® men after him, who surrounded him to 
the forest. When Bdji Rao could find no way of 
escape, ho hastily drew forth his dagger from his waist belt, and 
with great force plunged it into his breast. The devoted soldiers 
of Islam” came upon him, and cut off his head and sent it to the 
Sultd<n. Next with the sword they, without mercy, sent the 
heads of his companions flying'* to the earth, and committed 
great slaughter. Eighty elephants and slaves” and much 
plunder and property fell into their hands ; whilst the city, 
together with the outlying districts, submitted to the rule of 
the Sultan. Ho, with victory and conquest, marched back to 
Ghazni. 

After this, in the year 396 H.*® the Sultan resolved to reduce 

Fourth expoiii. ^lultan, and issued the following proclamation 
tion to Hindfia- (accordingly) to the generals ofliis army : “Shekh 
“nMec’^on of Hamid,®* Lodi, the former governor of Multan, 
ot was always most loyal to Amir Sabaktagin, 

“■ and never hesitated to do him service ; how- 

ever, after him his grandson, Ab-ul-Fatah, who was sur- 

73 Lit : stood. 

74 Lit: called on tho pnro soul of the Prophet to favor him. 

76 Note that the influitiTe here, beiiiff inflected in the genitive, governs a genitive. 
Vide Tmmpp’s Grammar, § 190 (6). The reader will frequently come aorosa 
this construction. 

76 Lit : brave. 

77 Lit : tho Ghazis. 

78 Lit : upside-down. *' 

79 Note the irregular plutal, and vide Trampp’s Grammar, § 43 (2), page 64. 

80 1005 A. D. 

81 He was a Hindd who abjured his original faith for the cession of the Provinces 

of Lughmin and «Mult4n after Sabaktagin’s viotoiy over Jaip4l A.D. 978. 
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named DMd (the son of Nasir, the son of Shekh Hamfd) 
and was a heretic,®^ at first conducted him- 
^ ' self like his father and grand father, and con- 

sidered himself amongst the tributaries of the Sultan ; but 
whilst the armies of the king were engaged at Bhatdna, he 
indulged in*® disloyal speeches, and proceeded to deeds of 
sedition.®* 


That year the Sultan, in pursuance of a preconceived®® plan, 
had taken no notice of him and said nothing, but the next 
year he determined to take his revenge. 


It appears from the history of Zain-ul-Ikhb^r that, with 
K.A.,p. 142. the intent that he should have no suspicion, the 
Sultdn diverged from the usual route and went 
tempts to oppose hy another road. Meanwhile Anandpal, theson 
SuitriT^^ of Jaipdl, posted himself in the road, and desired 
to obstruct the passage of tlie king. He, however, sustained a 
defeat and fled to Kashmir. 


But in the chronicles of Alfai®®they say that when Ab-nl- 
Fatah heard of the approiich of the SuUan he sent an ambas- 
sador to Anandpal, and solicited his assistance. Anandpal 
marched from Lahor to PeshaAvar, and sent some nobles on 
(ahead) on the route of the Sultdn to obstruct Ids march to- 
Multdn. The king, greatly incensed, issued orders to his 
army to utterly destroy the cities of Anandpal. The army 
made a spirited attack and totally disorganized the nobles of 
Anandpdl in Peshawar. When Anandpal heard of this ho 
fl^ed. 

Whilst the army of the Sultan was still®^ in pursuit 
of him, he, on reaching through the territory of Sodra, 
the bank of the River Clian;ib,“^* took fright and turned 
his face®® to Kashmir. The Sultan did not pursue him, but 
went to Multdu on his OAvn business. 


82 Of the Karmathian (or more properly Karmatiau) sect. For tho fate of thifl 

governor, Vido Note 155.. 

83 Lit : they were heard from him* 

84 Lit : improper deeds. 

86 The “^TTrikh AlUFai,” an oxcollont work on history written in Arabic by Abn 

:Mohammad Abdul 1 ah -bin- AUafai, It furnishes many notices for the history 
of the crusades. (Dorn’s Afghans ) 

87 “Pa haghah. Shdn.’* 

^ “Makha” Vide Ganj-i-Pakkhto, Tale XXXV, Note *11. ^ 
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Amnesty. 


Wfeeri Ab-ul Fatah saw that the RAjahs of Hindidist^n h^ 
K. A., p. 143. ijofc been able to effect anything-,*® he at once 

BhokadeofMui- himself^ up in bis fort and besought and 

apologized, and agreed to pay to the Sultan twenty thousand 
pieces of gold annually,** to promulgate the Shari’at and 
TOnounce®* the tenets of the heterodox. The Sultan had 
blockaded MultAn seven days; but oh these 
terms he concluded a binding treaty and granted 
the governor of Multdn an amnesty. 

After this, whilst he was preparing to return, ambassadors 
The SuUiinro. arrived Unexpectedly from Arsldn, Jdzib, who 
A.D. 1006 . was the governor oi Hirat, and iniormed the 
Sultiin of the invasion®^ of Ilak Klidn. The Sultdn, with 
great promptitude, made the government of Bathanda*® over 
to Sukhpal (who was the son of a Rdjah of Hindustan, and 
had become a Mussulman at the hand of Abu-’Ali Samjur,®® 
and is also called Absdr), and himself proceeded to Ghazni. 

Now the account of Ilak Khan’s relations (with the king) 
Ilak Khto’s dc- follows : — For a long time they were 

•igns againat as friendly as became the ties of father-in-law- 
Khurdsin. sou-in-laAVship to tho extent before 

related, until, through the intrigues of disaffected men and 
the efforts of tale-bearers, their friendship was converted into 
enmity. Accordingly, when the Sultan marched towards 
Multdn, and there were no troops left in the province of 
Khdrdsdn, Ilak Khan saw his opportunity and deterinined 
to reduce that country. He sent Sidwashtagin, who was a 
general in his army, with a large force to Khfirdsdn, and 
appointed J’afartagin governor over the capital of Balkh. 
Arslan Jazib, the governor of Hirat, heard of this, so he 


90 Note the position of “wu.” It follows the general rule laid down by Trampp 

that “ wu" used with a passive verb precedes the whole group. 

91 There ia apparently an error of concord in tho Pakkhto translation here, the 

reflexive pronoun “dzdu” should be in the singular- Reference Is doubtless 
had to Anandpdl, as the use of the singular verbs “ rasawum/* “kram/* and 
“ yam,” demonstrates. 

93 Note the oratio directa, 

93 The original runs : “ I will promulgate the Shari’at, and I renounce, Ao,** 

94 Lit : the army. For Ilak Khdn, vide note 29. 

96 Hod. Hund (Vide Note 53). Elphinstone (History of India, p. 32) writes: **he 
committed the charge of his territories on the Indus to him.” 

96 He was governor of Khur4s4u, A.D. 989, but labelled against Ainfr Ndh S4m4ni 
of Bukhara, who invoked the aid of Amir Sabaktagiu. He was defeated at 
HiiAt, and his government made over to Sult&n Mahmdd, He, after ^farions 
adventures, died in prison, into which he bad been throwtt by Amir Sabak- 
tagin in the year A.D. 997. (Vambery’s Bukhara.) 





Xfettt !rom Hird,t to G-hazni to save the Capital oi the Empiye* 

K A , p. 144. ^®8'^while a body of the chiefs of Khhrhsdn 
owing to the Jong-pyotracted absence of the 
Sultdn, coalesced with Ilak Khdn* 

Directly the Sultdn arrived at Ghazni, he collected an 
The snittfn pro- equal in numbers to the cx’owd of Dooms* 

ceedB a^uflst iiftk day, and marched to Balkh^ Now when J’afar* 
tagin heard of the advance of the Sultdn he 
retired from Balkh to Tarmaz.**^ 

Meanwhile Arsldn Jazib, by order of the Sultan, went out 
from Hirat in quest of Sidwashtagir, and marched towards 
Mawar-un-Nahar.®“ Ilak Khan solicited aid from Kadr Khan, 
the Emperor of China,®* who, with five thousand men, came 
to his aid. Ilak Khan, reinforced by Kadr Khan, crossed over 
to this side of the River Jaihiin.*®* 

When they were twelve “kos” distant from Balkh, the army 
Battle of Balkh, of the Sultun engaged them. The Sultan him- 
A. D. 1006. aelf arranged the disposition of the army. He 

Defeat of Ilak entrusted the centre'®' to his younger brother 
Amir Nasir-ud-din, the governor of Jurjan,'®* 
to Abu Nasar, Farigitn,'®* and to ' ’Abdulla, Tdi ; the right 
wing he placed under the command of Altuntdsh (his Cham* 
berlain), whilst he set apart the left wing for Arsldn, Jdzib, 
and other Afghdn'®' nobles. He also masked'®® his line 
with five hundred elephants as huge as mountains. 

Meanwhile on the other side Ilak Khan himself took up a 
K A 145 position in the centre'®® of his army, whilst he 
’ ■ appointed Kadr Khan to the right wing and 

posted J’afartagin to the loft wing. After this the two armies, 
like two currents of quicksilver, confronted each other, and, 
with the trampling of their steeds, shook the earth to its very 

97 A ferry on the upper Oxus. 

98 Known to western liistorians as Trans-Oxania, The literal t.i'anslation is “that 

which is boyoiid the River,” i.e.j the Oxub. 

99 Or rather a Khiin of the Uigurs, whose capital was at Kiishghar. 

100 Or Oxus. 

101 The word “misindx ” is here used as a substantive, its usual meaning j but a 

few lines further on, Note 106, as an adjective. I have not como acrosf* 
an instance of this elsewhere. Raverty and Bellow give it as a substantive 
only. 

102 A district to the oast of Md^andardn, in Persia, south of the Caspian) and at 

that time a dependency of Khdrasdn. 

103 This is erroneously written in the Pakkhto text os Farl*adn. 

104 Noie the form of plural, and vide Trumpp*s Grammar, § 63 (a) y. 

105 Lit : luade a fortress before. ^ 

106 ** Miandz ” used adjcctively (Vide Note 101)^ 
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centre, obscured the field of heaven with the dust of tbeir 
hoofs, and fanned*®" the fire of battle and of 
K, A., p. i4o. gQjjtest with the wind of attack. 

On the other side Ilak Khan liimself engaged in the fight, 
whilst on this side the Sultan disinoimtcd from his horse and 
bowed bis head in Avorsliip before the Pure God, and held aloft 
his hands in prayer and supplication, relying on the mercy of 
the God of Mercy; then mounted a furious elephant*'’*' and Jed 
a charge against the army of Ihik Khan. Of his own impulse 
the elephant of tlio Sultan seized the standard-bearer of Ilak 
Khan with his trunk, dashed him to the earth, and, then, 
entering tlie lino of the Turks, committed groat havoc. 

Directly the soldiers of Islam saw that the Sultan had 
himself in person entered the field of battle, they at once 
involuntarily rushed forward simultaneously, and, drawing 
their swords speedily, slaughtered a large number of the Turks. 

Kadr Khdn, panic-struck and dos]>airing of life, by various 
strategies fled from tin; l)attle, and halted no vv here until he 
reached the waters of the Jail. an. When he reached his 
native land he did not again cast a thought towards KlnlrAsan. 
In the Tarikli-i-Yaniini*'“ it is written that the Sultdn, after 
K A 146 fight of Ilak Khan, pursued his routed 

. army,'** bat it was winter time and the cold 

Pursuit or Tlak i t i ‘j tj 

Khdii ill mid-wiiitor. WHS Gxcossivc, aiiu 110 one coulu endiire it. It 
D ^^7®®*''° was the pleasure of the greater part of the 

nobles that he should not pursue’*** the routed 
army; but since the Sultan was determined to make the at- 
tempt, they were obliged to pursue them for two marches. 
The third night, they encamped in a waste. It snowed’*® the 
whole night, and the cold was excessive. 


107 Lit : they niatlo tlio abodo of the earth vibrate with an earthquake. 

108 Lit : kindled. 

109 Lit : an elephant in rut. 
lOOi Or Oxns. 

110 An Arabic chrouinlo. It is an historical memoir of the Amir Sabaktagin, and 

includes also the history of the first 20 years of the reign of his son, Sultiu 
Mahmud. It was written by Abul-Nasar Muhammad, a member of tho 
Utba family (who held important dignities in tho Sdmdni court), and a 
•cotoniporary of the Sultdn. Jt was translated into Persian by Abul Sharaf 
Jabfirdakdni, A. D. 1186, and theuco into English by the Rev. Jamea 
Reynolds, A. D. 1858. 

Ill This word “ mdto is one which is to be found in no published Dictionary. It 
is a feminine substantive of the same class as “ n4 we,” a bride. Vide Trumpp*a 
Grammar, § 10 (6). It must not be confounded with “ mdta,” prey, 

.112 Note the use of tho Optative Imperfect. Yido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 198(c). 
113 Note “ oredal ” or®‘ waredal ” is one of tho instransitive, which employs only 
the contracted form of the Ind. Pres. Vide Trumpp*s Grammar, § 122 (a)» 
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They pitched a large tent for the Sultdn, and inside it they 

K A 146 P^^ced several braziers, and made the tent so 
' warm lliat most of the inmates were ready to 
throw off their clothes."* At this juncture Walchak"® came 
in by the door of the tent ; the Sultdn said to him jestingly : 
“ 0 Walchak, go outside and ask the cold why it dies, and is, 
through excessive frigidity, at the point of death ; whilst we 
here, because of the heat, are ready to take off our clothes.” 
Walchak went out at once, but inimcdiately returned and 
said respectfully : “ I conveyed the king’s auspicious message 
to Father Winter. He replies: Although niy hand cannot reach 
the Sultan and his nobles, I will still so serve his other 
servants that to-morrow morning the Sultan, his generals, 
and his nobles, shall themselves groom their own horses, 
and will perceive that I have shown no lack of energy in my 
service.” Although the Sultiin outAvardly'"* passed this 
reply off as a joke, still in his heart he repented of his design 
and determined to return. 

It happened that that very'" night noAvs arrived from 

K. A., p. 147. Hindustan that Absar"" had recanted'" and 
Disaffection and returned"" to iiis former religion ; and, as he saw 
imprisonment of tlio field Open to him, liad deposed"" all tho 

AbStlr* cfoV ©mor 5 i j* 

of Batauda, A. D. SultUU S doputlGS. 

1007. 

The next morning tho Sultan turned the rein of his inten- 
tions towards the plain of Hindiistan, and started marching"® 
by regular marches. He sent on in advance those nobles 
who were in tho enjoyment'"' of jagirs in Hindustdn : they 
seized Absdr and brought him before the Sultdn, Ho took 
from him four lakhs of rupees, and made a present of them to 
Tagln, his treasurer. After this he put him in prison, where 
he died. Then the Sultan returned to Ghazni, reclined on 
the couch of peace, and was at rest. 

114 Note that the inflected iufinitivo lioro governs its substantivo in tho formative 
without any case — prefix or postfix. This iu a not unusually construction. 
Vide Trumpji’s Grrammar, § IfK) (6) 

136 Apparently a servant of tho Sultjln’s. 

116 Adjective used adverbially. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 172, p. 276. 

117 “Dnghali.” 

118 The Sultdn's Deputy on the Indus, Vido Note 95. 

119 rakkhto Indicative past. 

120 Pakkhto Indicative Imperfect, used in conjunction with the Indicative Past as 

an English Piesont Participle, a very frequent construction. 

121 Lit t were eating. Note “khawdrah*’ 3rd person plural masculine, Imperfect Indi- 

cative of ‘‘khwaral," is formed like the plural adjectives of tho same form 
(e.ff., “kkhor” scattered *‘kkhwdrah),” from the 3rd person singular masculine 
"*khor” 
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After this, in the year 399 H.,“* he collected an army to 

K. A., p. 147. revenge on Anandpdl for his disloyalty 

Piftb' expedi- during the Multan campaign, and marched for 

tion to Hiudds- Hindustan. 

Un, A. U. 1 CX) 8 . 

When Anandpal heard of this he applied for aid to the 
Coaiitionofthe ftiijahs of Hindiistan. Because a war with the 
Hindds «t Posha- Mussaliuans appeared a meritorious act to 
the Hindus, all the Rajahs, with alacrity.''^* as- 
sembled together from such distances*^* that the Rajah 
of Ujein, of Gwaliar, of Kdlinjar, of Kanauj, of Delhi, 
and of Ajmir, all came to his assistance, and march- 
ed the various battalions of their contingents’^® towards 
the Punjab. In comparison with the army which had assem- 
bled in the time of Amir Sabaktagin a larger army assembled 
tr A lAQ occasion and came, together with 

■ Anandpdl, to the Plain of Pes)iawar.’““ 

They lay forty days confronting the Sultdn, but neither of 
the two armies would advance to the attack. 

Howbeit, the army of the infidels was daily increasing in 
numbers, and people flocked to them from every quarter ; so 
t^t even’” the infidels of Kahkar’^” joined them on tlie road. 
Now they made such exertions in this war that the infidel'*® 
women sold their jewels and sent money for tlieir expenses’"'’ 
to their husbands, so that their men might be at leisure to 
fight. And a woman who could do nothing else would (still) 
spin or labour for wages and send supplies to the army. 

Directly the Sultan observed that on this 
auddrfc^t of the occasion the infidels were, with great enthu- 
Hindd allied giasm, making preparations for battle, he dug 
a trench on both flanks of his army, and 


122 A. D. 3008. 123 “ KhwAh-ma-khwdh.’* 324 Lit : to sucli an extent. 

126 Note the apposition of tho substantive as parts of the whole, and vido Trunipp’a 
Grammar, § 181 (1). 

126 Or the Plain of Chach, 5n tho Riwalpindi District (James). 

127 “ Tar base had-a pore.” 

128 Or Gakkar, a race of Scythian origin, who probably came from Hyroana, and 

settled in tho Sind S4gar Doib of the Punjab circiter B. 0. 600. Their 
original country, Abhisdra, is supposed to have comprised the following 
tract, viz., south from Rohtds northwards to the sources of the river Suhdn, 
and east from Punch, west the river Indus, where it forms the boundary of tho 
Hazdra District. They arc probably the “Indian Mountaineers,’’ whose 
king Abisdres met Alexander tho Great on his invasion with costly presents. 
(Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey , of India, Vol. II). The Moghals, 
Durdnls, and, in 1768 the Sikhs, in turn, subjected them. They now occupy 
the country in the vicinity of Khdnpiir, their capital, and Rdwalpiudi. 

129 This is the instrumohtal case, /^minine plural of the adjective “ Kahrai.” 

130 ^‘Kharts.” 
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girded himself up for the fray* Next, he sent on one 
thousand archers in advance, who, by feints 
■ ■ and strategems, excited the troops of the 

infidels, and drew them out after them, until they had 
brought their army close up to their own. Thereon the 
Mvisalmans, with admirable unanimity, exerted themselves 
to subdue the infidels. However, in spite of the utmost pre^ 
cautions of the Sultdn, a body of thirty thousand men of 
the infidels of Kahkarj in the crisis of the action, crossed 
over”^ the trenches on both flanks, and penetrated to the 
centre of the cavalry, and laid about them with their pikes, 
swords, and daggers. A great many men and 
" horses fell so fast*®* that in the twinkling of 
an eye they slaughtered four thousand men. Indeed affairs 
came to such a crisis that the Sultan was prepared to retire 
from the field, to escape from the Kahkars, and end the 
contest. All of a siidden the elephant of Anandpal took fright 
at the report of the matchlocks and the smell*®® of the gun- 
powder,*®® turned*®* and fled. 

The troops thought that the Rdjahs had taken to flight, so 
they at once beat a retreat.'®* Abdullah Tai, with five or six 
thousand Arab cavalry, and Arsldn Jdzib, with two thou- 
sand Turk, Afghan, and Ghiljai Cavalry, pursued the routed 
army two days and two nights, killed eight thousand 
infidels, carried off elephants and much plunder, and presented 
themselves before the Sultdn. 

After this the Sultan, to add strength to the religion of the 
Advance to Na- Prophet, determined to wage a religious war 
eftrkot. yvith the infidels of Nagarkot*®* and destroy 

the Hind” tem- their temples. He accordingly advanced (witn 
pi®- this object). Now at that time the above fort*- 

ress was known as the fortress of Balum. When the SuMn 
arrived before it he ordered it to be invested, and committed 

131 Noto “lakkhkar.” being a nonn of multiturle, takes a plural verb. Vide Tmmpp^s 
Grammar, § 208 (1). 132 “ Tar base bad-a poti/* 

183 Note the plural of bu-e.” Vide Trumpp's Grammar, § 47 (t). The reason for ita 
being in the plural here is probably the attraction of the plural noun** 
which it governs. 

IM an invariable noun, only used in the plural (Raverty’s Grammar, para, 78, 

and Trumpp’s Grammar, § 40, jiage This is an anachronism of Farishta^a 

The original Persian is “toj^wa^afang,*' cannon and musketry. Colonel 
Briggs reads ** Naft-wa-Khadang,” naphtliB’ballBatidartOWB.»(Elphin 8 tone *0 
India, page 329, Edition of 1866.) 

135 “Ur” 130 “MAte gadakrala” Vide note 111. 

137 In the KAngra District of the Punjab. It stood on a mohntaih OonneOted 
with the lower range of the Himalaya moantaid^i. — (ElphtnStoiie’a 4iidia). 
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K. A.,p. 149. great slaughter amongst the people in the vioi- 

nity. 

The fortress had been constructed in the time of Bdjah 
Bahlm on the crest of a hill, and the Hindiis used to call it 

Makhzan-us-sanam,” or “ the Treasure-House of the gods.” 
The Rdjahs of the (surrounding) countries were in the habit 
of sending to it gold, silver, pearl, rubies, coral, and other 
articles, and thought that by so doing they were making a 
150 provision for both this world and the next'*®. 

K. p. ■* . fpiiere was thus more wealth collected in that 
fortress than had (ever) been collected together in the trea- 
sury of any king. 

Now inasmuch as the fortress was devoid of valiant men 
of war, and there were no persons in it except Brahmans, 
a panic naturally fell upon their minds, and they raised cries, 
soliciting protection*®" to Heaven. On the third day they 
opened the gates of the fort, and came and made their 
obeisance to the Sultdn. 

On this the Sultan, with some picked’^® men, entered the 
fort. Seven hundred tliousand pieces of gold, eight hundred 
maunds of vessels of gold and silver, two hundred maunds of 
pure gold, two hundred maun<is of silver without alloy, twenty 
maunds of jewels of every description, which had been collected 
together since the time of Bahim, andliad come into the custody 
of his civil officers, all (the above plunder,'! say) foil into the 
iiands of the Sultdn, who after this returned to Ghazni. 

In the year 400 H.**" the Sultdn went forth from his capital 
and raised several platforms of gold and silver 
at GiiaJuu iu lus hall of audience, whilst the booty 

1009. which had come into his hands in the above 

expedition ho had arranged in*'*® the plain (outside the city), 
and a great many people of the capital and (surrounding) 
villages came together to view the spectacle. This crowd was 

138 Lit : wore utilizinj? both worlds. 

139 Note that hero the iufl(?ctcd iufinitivo p^overna tho accusative lijce any other 

Tense of the Present Time of a transitivo verb. In this note, and notes 76 
and 114, I have direct<Ml attention to all three constructions as reprarda 
govcrninout of a transitivo inflected infinitive noted hy Trumpp in his Gram- 
mar, § 190 (b), and must now leave the student himself to notice which of the 
three is employed in any pafticular case henceforth. 

140 Note the inflection of the adjective used substantively, and vide Trumpp’s 

Grammar, § 85 (1), page 107. 

141 Note tho nominative in apposition with a noun of weight, and vide Trumpp'0 

Grammar, § 181 (4). 

142 A.D. 1009. 

143 Lit : turned out into. 
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assembled for three days, and indulged in amusements of 
KA 160 various descriptions. The Sultan distributed 
’ ■ the above booty amongst men of piety and the 

poor, (and) rejoiced the hearts of his subjects. 

In the year 401 he led an army against Ghor*'*® 
K. A., p. 151 . Muliammad-bin*Sliri, the ruler of that country, 

ConquRsfc of camo forth to engage the Sultdn with ten 
raior, A. D. 1010 . thousand horse. Now the battle raged^"*® from 
sunrise till mid-day, and the Ghoris displayed great bravery. 
When the Sultan saw their determined valour^^' he issued 
orders, and at once commanded his array to retire. Tiie 
Ghoris thought that the Sultdn was discomfited, so they 
crossed the moat (round their entrenchments) and pursued him. 
Wlien they had gained the centre of the open country the 
king ordered his troops to wheel about. They committed 
a great slaughter among tlie Ghoris, and brought Muliammad- 
bin-Suri prisoner to the Sultan. He, however, in despair, 
swallowed poison contained in his signet-ring, and fell dead’^* 
in the king’s audience chamber. The above country accord- 
ingly fell into the hands of the Sultan.^®® 

It is written in the Tarikh-i-Yamani that the rulers of 
Ghor and the subjects of that country had not up to that 
time embraced'®® Islam.'®' On the contrary, the author of 
the Tabakat Nasari, and Mubarik Shah Rozi, who has writ- 
ten the chronicles of the kings of Ghor in verse, have said 
that the people of Ghor had become Mussabnans in the time 
of the Khalifat of the Commander of the Faithful ’Ali-ibn- 


Abu Talab'®" (may God be pleased with him) ; also that in 
the time of the Bin-i-Amlah'®* all the Moslems spoke 
disrespectfully against the descendants of the 
■A’ *’■ Prophet (may the peace of God bo on him), 

whilst no one in the country of Ghor said anything (disres- 
pectful), and therefore it vaunts itself against all (other) 
countries. 


144 A. I). 1010. ]45 In the moantaina cast of llinlt. 146 Lit : wa9* 

147 Lit : sword. 148 Lit : died. 

149 Tlio conquoafc of Ghor is tho more remarkable, because the dynasty of Ghazni 
was itself overthrown by the doscondanta of Muhammad-biu-Stiri, A.D. 1186 
(Elphinstono's India). 

160 Lit : consented to. 

151 Blphinatono (History of India) says it had boon early converted to Jsl^m, and 
was completely reduced under the Khalifas by A.D. 729. 

162 ’All was tho son-in-law of Muhammad, and Khalifa A..O. 006 — 661. 

163 Known to western historians as the Ommiados ; ^ley ruled from Damascus, 

A.D. 061- 745. 
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Sixth expedi- 
tion to Hind^- 
Bttin, A. D. 1010 
Conquest of 
Multdn. 


The Sultdn against that self-same year went a second time 
K.A., p. 162. from Ghazni to MulMn, and conquered that 
country by force and strength of arras. He 
put to death several of the Kararaatat^®* and 
heterodox, and cut off the hands and feet of a 
great many. He also led Daud-bin-Nasir’“ 
alive into captivity, took him along with him to Ghazni, and 
confined him in the fortress of Ghor, where he died. 

In the year 402 H.“® he again had a longing to wage a war- 
Seventh oipe- Creed, and proceeded to Thanesar,*®’ 

uition to Hin- which is onc of the countries of Hinddstdn, be- 
dtiaUn,A.D.i0ii. jgome One had said^®® to him that Thanesar, 

in the opinion of the Hindus, was unrivalled, like Mecca the 
Noble, and that there was in it an ancient temple in which 
the Hindds had set up'®® a great many idols j that the chief 
idol amongst them bore the name Jagsiim, and that it was 
the belief of these infidels that this idol was coseval with the 


universe 

When 


the 


K.A., p. 163. 

Loyalty of 
Anandpdl) Rdjah 
of the Punjab. 


Sultan reached the country of Punjab, he, 
because of a promise which he had made to 
Anandpdl, to the effect that he would do him' 
no harm, sent an envoy on the advance to him, 
and said to him : “ 0 Anandpdl ! know that my 
intention is to proceed against Thanesar. It is becoming that 
thou shouldest send a few of thy trusty men with my force 
that no oppression may be practised on the people of thy 
land.” 

Anandpdl, to shew his loyalty, prepared, with great alacrity, 
a grand banquet, and summoned the merchants of the land, 
and issued'®® orders to them that they should furnish flour, 
butter, oil, salt, plates, wood, in fact everything that the 


154 Plural of KavmatiA, known to westorn historiauB as tho Cannatliians. Their 
founder, on(3 Ksirruafc, an Arab, appeared in tlio neif^libouihood of Ktifa, in 
*Ir<ik-Arabi, west of tho Euphrates, A. D. 890. In his mystic volume the 
precepts of tlio Kurau were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he relaxed 
tho duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage, allowed tho indiscriminate 
use of wino and forbidden food, and nourished tho fervour of his disciples 
by tho daily repetition of fifty prayers, llis followers at ono time mustered 
107,000 fanatics, and made tho Khalifas of Baghdad to tremble. In 929 A.D. 
they stonncid and desecrated Mecca. After this their enthusiasm decreased; 
they wore broken up into factions, and were finally extirpated. This sect 
may bo considered as one of the three causes of the decline and fall of the 
Khalifas. (Gibbon.) 355 Vide Note 82. 156 1011 A.D, 

157 More correctly Tanesar, a town in Sirhind, between Karn41 and Ludbiina, 

168 Pakkhto Indicative .Past. 

169 Lit : made. ^ 

160 Lit ; caused to bear. 
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royal army might require, free of cost, and not to demand a 
single pais, or fraction of a pais, from any one. 

He also sent two thousand cavalry with his brother to wait 
K.A., p. 163. on the king, and wrote him a letter as follows: — 
“ I am thy slave and servant ; whatever thy orders may 
be I am prepared to obey them ; but I beg leave to say that 
Thanesar is the place of worship of the people of this country; 
and although the destruction of idols may bo a meritorious 
act in the creed of the Moslems, still that has been already 
effected in the instruction of the idols of Nagai’kot. Now if 
the king wiU levy an impost on the occasion of his visit, and 
appoint an annual tribute for the people and retrace his steps 
in peace, then I will, as a thank-offering, in order that my 
request may bo granted, send to his court annually fifty 
elephants and various descriptions of gifts.” 

The Sultan replied : “ In the religion of the Moslems it is 
laid down as a deed which meets with the Divine favour’®' that 
whosoever dostroyeth a place of worship of infidels shall, in 
the Day of Judgment, receive great reward. Now my resolve 
is to utterly exterminate’®^ idolatry’®® in the cities of Hin- 
dustan, so how can I after this be turned back from my 
designs'®® on Thanesar P” 

To continue : When this hews reached the Hajah of Dili'®* 
K A 164 prepared himself to withstand the Moslems, 

■ ■ and sent messengers to every part of Hindiis- 

tdn, and said to the Rajahs ; “ Sultdn Mahmud, with nu- 

merous troops,'*® hath started for Thanesar ; now unless we 
oppose a formidable barrier to this torrent, it will speedily 
happen that in the plain of this whole country he will not 
spare the trees of wealth of great or small. It is therefor© 
advisable that we, with one consent, repel this calamity.”'*® 
The Sultan, however, before they could assemble together, 

Capture of had reached Thanesar, and as he found the city 
Thanesar. Undefended ho plundered it at his leisure. He 

destroyed all the idols and sent Jagsdm to Ghazni, and gave 
orders that they should cast it on the high road, so that every 

161 “ Sawdb.” 

162 Lit ; remore. 

163 Lit : idols, 

164 Man’a shum.” 

166 Delhi, 

166 Note the feminine form of “lakkhkar” is here used, and Vide Trumpp’s Gram- 

mar, § 61 (a,) p. 70. 

167 Lit : noise, uproar. 
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one might pass over it and trample it under foot. Now he found 
K A 164. great treasures in the temples that they 

surpass computation. 

There is a story of Hdji Muhammad Kandahdri’s, that in 
one temple a block of rubies was found which weighed 450 
miskals,*®* and no one had ever before seen or heard of such a 
mass. 


The Sultan, after this conquest, resolved to reduce Delhi, 
Return to Ghaz. but his nobles pointed out to him that ho should 
then proceed against Delhi when the Punjab 
had come entirely under his control, and their minds should 
be free from apprehensions*"® of Anandpdl. The Sultan ap- 
proved of the above*™ counsel, and sent somewhat under two 
hundred thousand female and male slaves from that country 
to Ghazni, and himself returned there. 

They say that this same year they accounted the city of 
Ghazni one of the cities of Hiudustdn, because 
■ ■ a great many male and female slaves of Hindus- 

tan had fallen into the hand of every one of the nobles. 

In the year 403 H.*** Altuntash, the Commander-in-Ohief 
Conquest of Arslun, Jazib, effected the conquest of G har- 

ni the Shah Sar,*™ better known as Abu-Nasr, the governor 
of that country. 

Whilst they were bi-inging the Shah-Sar to Ghazni they 
Anecdoteoftho mado him over to a slave. Tlie slave thought 
and *tho in his heart that it would bo as well if he wrote 
a letter to his home that liis family might be 
aware of his coming, so he said to the Shdh-Sdr: “ Write 
a letter for me that I may send it to my home.” The 
Shah-Sdr begged him strongly not (so to insult him), but the 


168 6§ misbals aro equal to one onneo avoirdupois. Tho weight of this block of 

rubies was therefore something over 4 lbs. avoirdupois. 

169 Lit ; thought. 

170 “Daghah.” 

171 1012 A. I). 

172 The country on tho Upper Murghdb, north of Hiriit. It is very often mistaken 

by European writers for Groejrgia. Tho llevd. J. Reynolds, translator of tho 
Kitib-i- Yamani , has fallen into this mistake. 

173 D. Ilorbelot, under tho impression that GharjisUn and Georgia were the same 

country, derived the title of the prince Sdr from the Russian Czar, (Elphin- 
stone’s India, p. 330.) From the Kitib-i-Yamani it appears that Abti Nasr 
was regent for his son Muhammad the Sir. Shih-Sir ** may therefore 
possibly mean her|» the Elder- Sir, or Regent of the Sir. 
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slave would not spare him. He could not help himself, so he 

K. A-, p. 166. took a pen in his hand and wrote as follows : — 

“ 0 thou unprofitable, undesirable, immodest, ill-behaved 
woman ! dost thou think that I shall not become acquainted 
with thy conduct, and that it will not be known to me how 
thou squanderest my money on unlawful pleasures.”* The 
day thou passest in drinking, and by night thou amusest 
strangers and debauchees ; my house hast thou ruined,”® and 
my good name hast thou dishonored ; if I reach thee in safety 
I will see what I will do and come to conclusions with thee.” 
When he had finished the letter ho sealed it, closed the 
envelope, and gave it to the slave. 

When the slave sent the letter to his home, and his wife be- 
^ came acquainted”® witli its contents, fear seized 

K. p. -> ■ became nervous and thought in her 

heart : ” 8onie'” enemies of mine must have fabricated false 

accusations against me to my husband, and have slandered 
mo to him.” Accordingly, for fear of her husband, she took 
a few female slaves with her, left her home and went and hid 
herself in a retired spot. 

Now when the slave had escorted the Shfih-Sar to Ghazni 
lie wont to his home. What does he behold ? the door is 
closed, and there is no one in the house. He stood a moment 
utterly bewildered. Next when he opened the door he 
viewed his once happy home deserted. Nowhere could he 
see his wife nor a single female servant. Ho made enquiry 
of the neighbours, and they told him about the letter. He 
stood a moment in distress, crying aloud and sighing and 
saying : “ I truly said nothing (of this sort).” After this he 
went and bi’ought his lady home, and made profuse apologies 
to her. 

In the first audience, when they presented the Shdh-Sdr to 
the Sultan, some witty friends told the whole story of the 
slave to the Sultan. The Sultdn laughed and said : “ Who- 
soever forgettetli his proper position”® and insulteth great 
folk is worthy of such a punishment.” 

174 An instanco of an adjcclive in “h"' taking tbo plural inflection (Vide Trumpp’a 
Gramtnar, § OG); also of an adjective used substantively (Vide idem, § 179 (3), 

176 Pakkhto Ind. Past. 

176 Note the feniinuio inflection of the component adjective of the intransitive 

derivative. Vide Trnmpp’a Grammar, § 139. 

177 An iustauce of the indefinite pronoun being used adjootivcly* Trumpp, § 113, 1* 

178 Lit : plftfioth his foot beyond his proper status. 
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K. A., p. 157. 

The Sultdu 
solicits and ob- 
tains several 
cities in Khdri- 
sdn from the 
Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad. 


next 
mauds Samar- 
kaud. 

Refusal of the 
Khalifa. 


After that the Sultdn about that time wrote a letter to the 
’Abdsi Khalifa, whose title was Al-Kddir-ul- 
billah. The purport of it was as follows: — “The 
greater portion of the cities of Khtirasan are 
in our possession. We hope that those few cities 
which are in the hands of your deputies will be 
made over (by you) to the bearers of this.”^’'* 
As the Khalifa had not the means to go to war, he perforce 
agreed to these terms. 

On another occasion the Sultdn again sent him a letter 
He next do- and wTote in it : “Deliver up to me Samarkand 
also.” The Khalifa replied : “ I seek protec- 
tion from the Pure God from such a deed as 
this, I will not do‘®® it ; and if thou, without 
my permission, attemptost to take it, I will bring the whole 
world about thy ears.”^®‘ 

The Sultan was very angry at this reply and said : “ Dost 
Threat of the thou desire that I, with thousands of elephants, 
should march against thee, overthrow thy rule, 
and raze to the ground all thy cities and towns, and send 
their dust loaded on elephants to Ghazni ?” The envoy lis- 
tened to this message and departed. 

When some time had elajjsed he returned and brought 
The despatch a letter. The Sultan took his seat, his body- 
from the Khalifa, guard drew tliemselves up in lines before him. 
He next ordered his largest elephants to be posted at the 
gate of his hall of audience, and paraded his troops. At 
this moment the envoy placed a sealed paper on the throne 
and said: “The Commander of the Faithful saith ; ‘ This is 
thy reply.’ ” 

Khw^jah Abu Nasr Zozni, who was Lord of the 
Secretariat and of Despatches, unfolded the paper and 
saw that there was written at the head of it as fol- 
lows : — “ In the name of God the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate.” Next in the second lines these letters were written 
separately as follows : — “ A. L M. A. L. M., and after them 
the letter ran as follows : — “ Praise be to God, Lord of the 
World ! and his mercy and peace upon his Pro- 
phet Muhammad and all his posterity,” There 
was nothing else. 


K.A., p. 168. 


179 Lit : to these people. 180. Pekkhtp Ind. Pro*. 

181 Lit : will cause the'whole world to shake against thee. 
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tatiott. 


Tho SultAn and the remainder of the scribes were quite 
K.A.,p. 168. dumb-foundered, and could not understand its 
itB ’interpre- meaning in the least. Next every one repeated 
a verse of the Holy Kurdn and looked up the 
commentary on it, but no wise was the interpretation of the 
letter discovered. Khwajah Abu Bakr, Kohistdnl who uptothis 
time had no very great rank, phicked up courage and said: 
“ Your gracious majesty spoke of elephants, so the Khalifa, 

I think,'® must here have referred*® to (the words of the 
Kuran) : ‘ 0 thou I didst thou not see how God treated the 
companions of the elephants,’*® as an answer to your message.” 
The Sultdn at hearing this speech fainted from fear. When 
a moment after he came to his senses he wept bitterly, 
and made his excuses to tho envoy, and sent him back 
with many presents. He gave Abu Bakr a robe of honor, 
and promoted him to the rank of a noble.'® 

In the year 414 H.'® the Sultan led an army 
against the fortress of Nandona, which is 
situated on Mount Balndt.*® 

About the same time Anandpal died. His son, who was 
the grandson of Jaipal and governor of Lahore, 
had not the strength to fight, so ho left some 
fighting men in Nandona and retired himself to a valley in 
Kashmir. The Sultan invested the fort, and prepared his 
engines to make a breach and undermine the fort, but the 
garrison*® were driven to extremities, and capitulated and 
made over the fort intact to the Sultan. 

The Sultdn took possession of the fort and placed a 
K.A., p. 150 . whom he could trust in it, and proceeded 

Eaid’intoKash- after the graudson of Jaipal to the above- 
mentioned valley of Kashmir, but the latter 
had fled from that place in another direction.'® The Sultdn 
plundered much property in the valley, and converted*® a 


Eighth expe- 
dition to nindd- 
latdn, A.D. 1013. 


Surrender of 
Kandona. 


mlr. 


182 The foitio of tho Subj. Perfect to express a guarded opinion. Tnimpp’s 
Graminnr, § 149. 

183 Lit : written, 

184 Those ar« tho opening words of the 105th Ftira of tho Kurin. The first word 

of tho verse is “ Alain/* which is composed of tho three consonants, A, L. M. 
186 Lit : of nobility. 

186 1013 A D. 

187 The modern Jogi-ka-Tila, a hill (3215 feet) 10 miles south-west of Roht^s, in 

tho Jhelum District, 188 Lit ; tho people. 

189 Note the adverbial construction, and vide Trnmpp’s Grammar, § 172, page 278. 

190 Note plur«il verb to 

208 (1) S. 


agree with aoun o^^ultitude. See Trumpp’s Grammar, § 
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great many people to the Muhammadan religion, and after 

K, A„ p. 159 . that returned to Ghazni, 

In the year 406 the Sultdn resolved to conquer 

Disastrous ex- Country of Kashmir. Accordingly, when 

pedition to Kash- he arrived there, ho invested'®^ the strong fort 
mir, A.D. loio. Lolilcot ; but wlicn a long time had passed 
and a great deal of snow had fallen, and the cold was very 
severe,^’® and enormous reinforcements had reached tlie fort, 
he raised the blockade and returned to Ghazni. 

On the march they lost their way, and came to a place 
where the whole plain was inundateti with water; wlierever 
they went they could see nothing but water. In this 
water a great many men were drowned. This was tlie first 
piece of bad fortune*'’^ which in their expeditions against 
Hindustan had befallen the army of tlio Sultan. After 
some days they, with great trouble and hardship, got clear of 
the water and marched on to Ghazni. 

The same year Abdul ’Af):is Mamdn, the king of 

Tntermarna"^ Khwarizm,‘'‘'® wroto a letter to th(! Sultdn desir- 
with tho king ing tho liaiid''’® of liis sister. The Sultdn received 
of Khiva. letter graciously, and sent his sister to 

Khwiirizm. 

In the year 407 H."*’ a band of desperate men attacked 

K. A, p i6i) the king of Khwarizm and killed*^'* him. The 
EpMidition to gultan wont fi’om Ghazni to Balkh, and thence 
lOKi. proceeded to Khwarizm. 

When he arrived on the confines of Khwarizm at Khusar- 
Bandar lie made Muhammad Tai commander of a force, 
and sent him on in advance. Directly the Ghazni troops’** 
had pitched their camp, and were engaged in their morn- 
ing prayers, Khamar-tdsh, who was the general of the 

191 1015 A, D. 

192 An instanco of the aiibatantivo, of whieh a derivoitive vcHi is cotnpoundod 

cliauj(itig its gender to agree with its g)verQ0d norninitive. Trunipp’s (Tram- 
mar, § 140, page 220. 

193 Lit : became victorious. 

194 Lit : the first evil eye. 

195 The modern Khanate of Khiva. 

196 Lit : the friendship. 

197 1010 A.D. 

198 The author of the Kitab-i-Yamani assigns ns the cauBC his desire to become a 

feudatory of the of Ghazni, 

199 Lit : people. 
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Khwarizmis, came forth’®® from where he lay in’®' ambush 
and attached them; he slaughtered a great 
’ **■ ' many of them and routed them. The Sultan 

appointed a large force of picked troops to hunt down’®* that 
band. When they came up with them they took Khanrir-tash 
prisoner, and brought him before the Sultan. 

When the Sultan reached the fort of Hazarasp, the 
troops of Khwarizm collected and made a simultaneous 
attack on his army and fought bravely. They were, how- 
ever, defeated, and Alaptagm, Bukhdri, who was their leader, 
fell into captivity. 

When the Sultan reached Khwarizm he first took his 
revenge on the murderers of Ab-iil-Abas, and next conferred 
the title of king’®’ of Khwarizm on Altantash, and bestowed 
on him the territory of Khwarizm and Orkand,*®* together 
with the outlying districts. 

When he reached Balkh from thence he gave the territory 
Return to Balkh, of Hirat to his son, Amir Mas’aiid, and having 
A. D. 1017. appointed’®* Muhammad-bin-Huss6n, Zozni, 

his deputy, despatched him to him. The territory of Korkan 
he gave to his son Amir Muhammad, and associated Abd 
Bakr, Kohistdni,’®* with him. 

When the Sultan had completed his expedition against 
K..V, p. 161. Khwarizm it was the winter season ; so he gave 
Winter at Bus*, orders to pass the winter in Bust,’®' that his 
troops might recruit their strength.’®’ 

In the year 409 H.’®® in the beginning of spring,*'® when 
vr. Lv . the days and nights are of equal length and the 
to India A.D. 1018. soluiery 01 green buds and blossoms were mar- 
March via Kash- shalled in the field of the meadows’” and the 
mir to Kanauj. parterres, and the pure breeze and the sweet- 

200 Lit : got up. 

201 Lit : from a place of. 

202 “Paae.” 

203 Lit : kingdom. 

204 Organ j, a city of Klilm 

205 Lit : he made. 

206 This was the noble who had so opportunely deciphered the Khalffa’g letter, as 

before related. 

207 The tract of country about theconfluenoeof therirers Argauddb and Halmand 

to the west of Kandahfir. 

208 Lit : be at rest. 

209 1018 A. D. 

210 Note the nominative absolute for time when, and vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 181,. 

4, u, 2, page 309. 

2^1 Lit : plain. 
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scented zephyr had taken by storm the fortress of the opening 
buds, the Sultan, Avith 100,000 cavalry-'® 
■ ' and 20,000 infantry, which, with intent to 

(wage) religious war, had come together from Turkistan, 
Mawar-un-Nahar/'^ Kliurasan, and other countries, marched 
for Kauauj.®'* Now that country since (the reign of) 
Gnshtasp®'® up to that time had not fallen into the hands of 
any foreign potentate.®'® From Ghazni to that place it was 
a three months’ journey, and seven very large rivers bad to be 
crossed 


When the Sultan reached the territory of Kashmir, the 
governor presented to him many articles worthy of presenta- 
tion, and set forth at the head of his forces to do him homage. 
When the warriors of Islam had accomplished several 
marches and reached Kanauj, they beheld so mighty, strong, 
and well-defended a fortress that the spectator was led to 
fancy that its citadel must reach to heaven. 

The Rajah of that place bore the name of Korah. When 
K.A., p. 162. ho beheld this force ho was astonished at their 
Capitaiation of pomp and martial appearance, and became 
Kanauj. panio-sti’ickon. In no wise did he entertain in 

his heart any thoughts®'® of opposition, but despatched 
several person to the Sultan saying ; “I accept the orders 
of your majesty.” Next ho himself, with (all) his sons, old and 
young, with alacrity and unfeigned submission, came down 
from the fortress, and, at tlie suggestion of Haibat-as-Sir, 
embraced Islam. 

After three days the Sultan marched on the fortress of 
Of Mirat- Mirat.®'* The Rajah of that fort, who boro 

™ ’ the name of Harwat, made it over to trusty 

persons, and himself left it for another part of his dominions. 
The garrison perceived that they had no power for resistance, 


212 Note the plural is inflected with zabar instead of & as its primary vowel, i. e., 

Bwaro, and not swsiro. Vido Trumpp's Grammar, § 63 (y). 

213 Trans-Oxania. 

214 On the right bank of the Ganges and north-west of Lucknow. It was the capi- 

tal of one of the five Hindd kingdoms e£ Uinddatin, and embraced modera 
Delhi, Agra and Oudh within its limits. 

216 The fifth king of the Ki4ni dynasty of Ir4n, identified as the Darias Uyataspes 
of the Greeks, who reigned B.C. 621—486. 

216 Lit : foreigner. 

217 Lit : head. 

218 Intention. 

213 Or Meerut, in tiio North-West Frovinoes of British India. 
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BO they offered, as tribute, ten thousand million**® darams, 
K A 162 which amount to Rs. 2,50,000, and thirty ele- 
■ pliants, and obtained terms. 


The Sultan next from that place went to the fortress of 


And of Mahdwan. 


Mahawan, which is situated on the banks of 
the waters of the Jiln.**^ 


Tlie R^jah of that fortress was called by the name Kal- 
chand. He mounted his elephant and resolved to cross the 
river. The army of the Sultan set out after him. When 
his troops had arrived near him, the ill-starred tyrant drew 
his dagger from its sheath, first cut off the head of his queen 
and son, next plunged it into his own breast, and despatched 
his soul to the infeimal regions. 

Now in that place so much plunder fell into the hands of 
the Sultan that no one can enumerate it. Indeed*** there 
were in it 80 elephants alone. 


When the Sultiiu had finished the matter, some one pointed 
K. A., p. 163. hito his auspicious ears (the. infox’mation) that 
Capiuro of there was in these parts a city which was 
known by the name of Mathra ;*** that Krishna 
Bits Deo, whom the Hindus call a prophet, had been born 
in that city, and that in population no one had seen through- 


out the globe a city equal to it, and that there were so many 
curiosities in it that no one could (adequately) extol them. 


The Sultan, on hearing this account, at once started for 
that place. Now although that city was subject to the Rajah 
of Dili,*** still no one appeared to oppose the Sultan. He, 
without any anxiety or trouble, effected his object. Ho 
plundered the city, burnt the temples in it and the suburbs, 
and destroyed the idols ; whilst a large amount of property 
fell into his hands, lie was so amazed at the sight of the 
buildings,*** in that city that he sent a letter to the noble and 
leading men of Ghazni, and wrote in it the following para- 
graph: — “ In this city are a thousand palaces as immoveable 


220 Lit : u*n thoTiaand times a thoiiaanil thousand. 

221 Ne*r Muttra (Elphi list one’s India.) 

222 “ Kho.” 

223 More commonly, hut iticorrccLly spelt Muttra, in the Noith* Western Pro- 

vincos of British Fiidin. 

224 Delhi. 

22 } Note the nou-iiifloction of tlie pronoun with the pluraJ aubstantivo, and vido 
Trumpp's Grnvmmur, § 10;i (pa^fo 142.) 
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as the firmament, and which are built for the mo^ part of 
z A 163 5 whilst there are amongst them of a 

' ’ ' truth so many temples that they surpass com- 

putation ; and should any desire to erect such buildings, were 
he to expend lakh of gold pieces on skilled artizans, they would 
not be completed in the period of two hundred years.”*” 


They say that he came upon five idols therein of pure gold* 
K A 164 whose eyeballs they had inserted rubies* 

■ ’ ' all of which rubies were worth fifty thousand 

rupees. There was one other idol of gold, for which they had 
made a pedestal, studded with sapphires, which weighed four 
hundred miskals.”' When they broke up this idol, 8,300 
miskais**® of gold**® resulted therefrom. There were also over 
a hundred idols, large and small, of silver. When they 
broke them all up, a hundred camels were laden with them ; 
after this he set fire to all the buildings. When twenty 
days were elapsed he marched from thence. 


They have related in the Tarikh-Alfi that when the Sultan 
heard that there were**® in the vicinity on the banks of the 
river seven mighty forts, he at once marched thitherwards. 

The governor of these forts used to pay tribute to the 
Of ieTBn minor K'^jah of Dili. When he heard of the above 
forts on tuo river proceeding he fled*** pi-ccipitately. The Sultan 
Jamna, (meanwhile) came upon those forts ; and as he 

was contemplating their lands, all of a sudden his eyes lighted 
on a certain temple, which, according to the belief of the 
Hindus, had been standing for the space*** of four thousand 
years. Whatever the Moslems came across in those forts and 
temples they took possession of, and marched in the suite of 
the Sultan for the fortress of Manj, 


226 Not© tliat tTio goverued noun i» an appoBition, Vide Trumpp^s Granimarj 

§ 181 ( 2 ). 

227 Or 31bs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. Note the concord hero and tho noun m apposi- 

tion. 

228 Or nearly 78lbB. avoirdupois. 

229 Note the nominative in apposition, with a governing nonn of weight. Vide 

Trninpp’s Grammar, § 181 (1) l also that contrary lotlie genoial rule “Tiia/* 
though a foreign noon, is feminino. Vide Trumpp’a Grammar, § 9 (.3). 

380 Note that which a second person rolatoa that a third person had heard is 
placed in the oratio direct a. 

231 Note ‘^takkhtGdai” is one of the intraiiBitivo which only employs the con- 

tracted form of Indicative Present. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 122 (a). 

232 Note that the formative (instrumental is here used to express the duration of 

time, “ mude*' fjPom “ muda/* Vide Txumpp’fl Grammar, § 183 (2). 
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Now in that fort there was a great many brave men who 
had thrown into it supplies (that would last) 
‘ for a long time. The Sultan blockaded the 
garrison for fifteen days, and left them no road open for inter- 
communication.®*® When they perceived that the Sultan 
would drive the fort to capitulate, some of them came forth 
from it and committed suicide ; whilst others, together with 
their wives and children, threw themselves on to the funeral 
pyre,®** whilst others (again) threw open the city gate, and 
with their daggers in their hands, fought so (desperately) 
with the Moslems that they were cut to pieces.*®* 
• -> p- • Sultan took possession of all the booty, 

and at once marched for the fortress of Chandpal. 

Chandpal perceived that he was not individually®** able to 
Of the fottross givo him battle, so he fled w'itli his family and 
ofChandpii. goods to the mountains. The Sultan took 
possession of the remaining property in the fort, and divided 
the stores of grain amongst his soldiery. 

After this he resolved to proceed against the stronghold 
And of chand of the infidel Chand Rae. He followed the 
example of Chandpal, and betook himself®*’ to 
flight to the mountains, together with all his property and 
goods. 

Now Chand Rae had an elephant which the Sultan had 
frequently striven®** (to purchase) for an enormous aiim, yet 
could not obtain it. At this time one night the elephant 
fled without his rider from the camp of Chand Rae, and 
came straight to the camp of the Sultan. On the king’s 
orders they seized it with great rejoicings. He bestowed on 
that elephant the name of “ Khudadad” or “ God-bestowed.” 
After this when the Sultan had arrived at Ghazni, he 
KctHvn to made a computation of the plunder taken in 
bis eampaigu against Kanauj. It turned out 
to be twenty thousand gold pieces and one million pieces 
of silver, whilst fifty thousand male and female slaves and 
three hundred and fifty elephants were also included in the 


283 Lit i egresa ai\d ingreas. 

234 t/it *: iiibo the lire, 

235 Lit ; murtlercd. 

23G “ Pa khpul dzfin.” 

237 There is here apparently a similar efror to that noted ifi Note 91. The re* 

fevenco is to Chand lUe, as the singular verb “ Idr shuh*’ demonstrates. 

238 The unchanged Arabic eubstaotive feminine ia here employed instead 

of the naturaliiLed Pakkhto form " S’aya.’* 
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account, In addition to the above there was a large amount 
K. A., p. 165 - of other property. 

The Sultan next issued orders saying : “Build ye a Mas- 
T h 0 ffrand jid-i- Jami, which the Pakkhtuns call a Jama- ’at 
moaquo at Ghaz- da-Jum’ac or a Mosque for Friday (prayers), 
“^Tha^Bride of of marble, SO that it may contain in some places 
Heaven.” Square, in others hexagonal, in others octago- 

nal, and in others circular blocks of marble, so that whoso- 
ever gazes on it may be astounded at the sight.” Now when 
they had built the mosque they ornamented it with such 
pavements, lamps, and other decorations that some quick- 
witted youths called it “ The Bride of Heaven.” 

In the vicinity of the mosque he erected a College, and 
X. A., p. 166. collected in it volumes on every Science, and 
The Royal Col- endowed the Mosque and the College with (the 
lege at Ghazni. revonues of) Several villages. When the Sul- 
tan had, with much enthusiasm, completed this work, every 
noble founded mosques, schools, and liostelries within his 
domain. In a short time so many buildings sprung up^'^® that 
they could noP‘‘ be enumerated. 

In the above campaign the Sultan brought^*® from Hindii- 
strange booty stilu a bird like a turtle-dove. If any one put 
from nrndfctdn. poisofi into tlic king’s food and brought®*® such 
food to the company at the banquet®** it would be restless 
and shiver, and involuntarily shed tears. He sent this bird 
together with many gifts, to the Khalifatul-Kadir-u-Billah of 
Baghdad. 

He also found a stone in Hindustan, such, that how-rauch- 
soever a man might have been ivounded, if he would pulver- 
ize it in water and apply it to his wound it would at once 
commence to heal. 

In the year 4-10 TI.®** ho sent a list of Ids 
TiJtorios^'^'pro* conquosts, hi wliicli all lus victorios in Hitidil- 
ciaimod from tho fitau Were inscribed, to Baghdad. The Kliali- 
dHA^.* a 1019^ of Baghdad, on the day of the arrival of this 

239 Note the iiiflocLion of this Arabic noun in ’a on Ijoing used in PfikkhtOj anil 

vMo Trunipp’s Grammar, § 10 (2), pa^jo 33. 

240 Pakkhto wu-shwale.” 

241 Note force of Indicative In^pcrfect. 

242 Observe that thon^h a bird is ainmalo, tho vexb “ ri-wraV* is used. Vido 

Gdnj-i-Pakkhto Tale V, Ntlte 10. 

243 In tho Pakkhto text there is an erratum of “ be” for 

244 “Majlis.” 

245 1019 A. D. 
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despatcli called together a grand assembly, and gHve orders 
that the list of victories should be read (aloud) 
K. A., p. . pulpits of the mosque in front of the peo- 

ple, that they mi^jht be acquainted ■with the uplifting of the 
standards of Islam and the undermining of the foundations 
of infedolity, might offer thanksgiving to God, applaud 
vociferously Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, and pray that success 
and victory might attend him. There was that such 
rejoicing in Baghdad as one makes on the day of Td. It 
was indeed a right wortiiy proceeding, inasmuch as like as 
the companions of the Prophet used to act with reference to 
the cities of the *Arabs, of ’Ajam,“® Kiim,'*^ and Sham, 
such deeds had the Sultah enacted in Hindustan and gained 


for himself (rewards in) this world and the next. 

In the year 412 the learned pious men, with, 

Expedition 0716 conscut, petitioned the Sultan and said : 
against the i)e- “ For a long time past the Sultan proceedeth 
the iiigh road to evci'y year to gam a reward from heaven to 
Mecca, A.D. 1021 ^y^age War for the faith against Hindustan, and 
displayeth there the standard of Islam. Nevertheless in the 
route to Baitiillah,®®® the desert tribes®” and the Karamatahs 
have obtained the ascendancy. The ’Abasi Khalifas®®® have 
not strength (to put them down), whilst the ill-fated Moslems 
are deprived of the rewards attending the (making of) the 
Ha].®” Now if some measures were taken on their behalf®" it 
would be very becoming.” 

The Sultan accepted their advice, and made Abu Moham- 

who was the chief amongst Kazis 

‘ ' of the Sultan’s territories, leader of the Hajis,*“ 

and gave him thirty thousand pieces of gold (for the desert 
tribes who used to attack the caravans), and despatched him 
to Baitdllali. A great many people, noble and poor and 
destitute, groat and small, accompanied him. 

24)6 

247 Vide Gan j -i-Pakkhto Tab Yl, Not© 2. 

248 Syria. 

246 1021 A.D. 

250 The House of God, i,e.j Mecca. 

251 Lit ; dwellers in the desert, 

252 Vide Note ir)4. 

253 They roignecl at Bajjlidiid on the fall of the Oumiades from A.D, 760 — 1268, 

264 Or Pibriniago to Mecca. 

255 i. €., of the Moslems. Note the idiom. 

256 Or Pilgrims. 
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After a great many marclies he reached a wilderness which 
K A 168 called “ Kaid.*' The desert tribes, agreeably 
' ’ ' to their former practice, held the road and 

would not allow the caravan to advance. Kazl Abu 
Muhammad, Nasi, by way of negotiation, sent them 5,000 
pieces of gold and said to them ; “ Take these and leave 
the road open to us.” The chief of the desert tribes, who 
bore the name of Haraad-bin-’Ali, would not accept peace, 
but got ready his forces and advanced against the caravan 
with intent to attack it. There happened to be in the caravan 
a Turk slave who was very skilful in archery ; he let fly an 
arrow at Hamad ; it struck him full in the head, and he fell 
head foremost from his horse. The desert tribes-men at once 
carried off his body and fled. Kazi>Abu-Mohammad, Nasi, 
with a heart at ease, continued the Haj, and, unharmed, 
happy, and with safety, returned (home) again. 

In that self-same year, that is, 412 H.,**” the Sultan heard 

Tenth expedi. of Hindustan had grossly abused 

tion to Hindi- tile Rajah of Kanauj who bore the name of 
stin, A.D. 1021 . Korah, and upbraided him saying : “Why didst 
thou agree to serve Sultan Mahmud.” Thereon Nandd, 
Rajah of Kalinjar,**’* pursued him, and put him to death. 


When the king heard this he got ready a larger force than 
K. A., p. 169. former occasions, and went to Hind dstan in 
Advance to the quest of Nanda. When he arrived at the river 
River Jin. the grandsou of Jaipal, the Rajah of the 

Punjab, who had frequently fled from the Sultan to assist 
Nanda, advanced to the midst of his route to give battle te 
the Sultan’s forces. The river, however, was very deep, 
and no one could cross to the opposite bank. 


All of a sudden eight picked Ghulams of the Sultan crossed 
the stream with a rush,®*® and drove the whole army®®' of the 
grandson of Jaipal in confusion before them. The grandson 
of Jaipal, with a few followers, fled ; whilst the Ghulams pro- 
ceeded onwards. There was a city close by which they 
plundered, and razed its temple (to the ground). 


257 1021 A. D. 

258 In Baudalkand (or Bandelcund). 

259 Vide Ganj-i-Fakkhto Tale XXIII, Note 16. 

260 “Payowir." 

261 Note lakkhkar*' ig here ustfd ag a maBCiiline aubstantire. It ig a noun at 

doubtful gender. Trutnpp’g Grammar. $ 61 (a)^ page 70. 
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It ought to be patent to men of discernment that eight 
169 luen, slaves,*® could not overthrow a 

K. A., p. • jfing’g army. Now these eight Ghulains were 
nobles. They crossed with their respective contingents ; 
therefore such mighty deeds were achieved by them. 

From that place ho took his army to Kalinjar. Nanda, with 
Capturo of 36,000 cavalry, 45,000 infantry, and 640 ele- 
Kiiinjar. phauts, Game forth to give battle to the Sultan. 

The Sultan ascended a piece of rising ground and recon- 
noitred the army of Nanda ; when it appeared to him to be of 
great strengtli, he repented of having come, and bending low 
his head in worship he prayed to God for victory and success. 

It happened that during the night a grievous panic fell*” 
on the heart of Nanda. He left all his baggage and muni- 
tions of war,*® and for fear fled precipitately. 

The next day the Sultan took horse and first reconnoitred 
K A 170 positions (likely to be held by) ambuscades. 

• 'P- • 'W'hen his apprehensions of an ambuscade 

and treachery on the part of the infidels liad been dispelled, he 
commenced to plunder. Various descriptions, sorts, and kinds 
of articles fell into the hands of the Moslem soldiery. In 
those same parts he came across 580 elephants in a forest. 

Now as his mind was not at rest as regarded the Punjab in 
his roar, he contented himself with the above exploit and 
returned to Ghazni. 

After that in those days news reached him that the people 
of Kairat and Nardin, which are accounted (as 
podUion'to mu- being) in the teri-itory of Hindustan, had not 
dnstdu, A. D. placed on their necks the yoke of Islam, had 
freed*® tlieir heads from the orders of the 
Shari’ at of Muhammad (may the peace of God be on him !), 
and had for the greater part become involved in idolatry. 

The Sultan took with him carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
Capture of stoue masons, and led out his army. First he 

Kairdt. came to Kairat and reduced it. Kairat is a cold 

spot and midway between Hindustan and Turkistan. A great 
many fruits are produced there. 

862 “ GhuUtii” means literally ‘ a slave ’ but also a devoted subject. The House- 

hold Troops of Kibul aie called Ghultfms.'* 

264 “ Asbibdna.” 

265 Lit ] twisted. 
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When the ruler of the place had embraced Islam, the Sul- 
K. A., p. 170 tan sent Hajib ’All, the son of ArsMn Jazib, to 

and of Nirdin. Nardin. He, when he came, reduced the place. 

Male and female slaves and property (of various descriptions) 
fell into his hands. There was a grand temple there. When 
he reduced it to ruins a carved rock was found in it, which 
in the belief of the Hindus was carved'®® 40,000 years ago. 

The Sultan went there, built a fort, and made ’AH, the 
son of Kadr, Saljuki, Governor of the fort.’*®' 
After that he returned to Ghazni. 


K. A., p. 171. 


In the year 412 H.'®®he resolved to (conquer) Kashmir,and 
Twelfth expo- accordingly invested Lohkot. Ho spent one 


dition to Hinild- 
etdn, A. D. 1022 


month there, but the garrison'®® were steadfast 


(in their defence), so the hand of the Sultan 
was not successful against them. 


He returned from thence and proceeded to Lahore. Thence 
he sent his troops forth in every direction to plunder and 
raid : they collected together an enormous amount of proper- 
ty and goods. 

Now on this occasion, as the grandson of Jaipal was weak, 
he fled to the Rajah of Ajmir. The Sultan advanced, took 
possession of Lahore and made it over to a trustworthy 
noble.'™ He entrusted (also) other portions of the Punjab to 
loyal and trustworthy nobles. 

He next restrained his hands from plunder, andcommenced 
to cherish and gain the affections of the' people. He left his 
army in that country, ordered the Khutba"* to bo read in his 
own name, and in the beginning of spring marched to Ghazni. 

In the year 413 H.'™ on his road to Lahore he determined 
to proceed against the territory of Nanda. When he reached 


2^6 Lit : founded. 

267 “ Kotwltl.'’ 

268 1021 A.D. This date ia wronf^ in the original Pakkhto. It should be A.H. 413, 

i.e.f A.D. 1022 (Vide ElpJiinstono's India, p, 333 ; his authority is Feriahta, 
vide idem, p. 321, Note 21), 

269 Lit ; they. 

270 The hrst instance of a permanent garrison on the east of the Indus, and the 

foundation of the future Aiuhammadan Empire in India. (Elphinstone’a 
India). 

271 An oration delivered every Friday after the forenoon service in the principal 

Muhammadan mosques in which they prawe God, bless Muhammad and his 
descendants, and pray for all their sovereign by name. , (Johnson). 

The insertion of the name of a ruler in the Khatba is one of the distiuotiTO 
marks of sovereignty amongst the Moslems. 

272 This date should 414, A.D. 1023. (Vide Note 268 ) 
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K. A, p. 172 . the fort of Gwaliar he resolved to invest it. 

jjer four days the Rajah of the fort despatch- 
d6sUnD.A.i023. ed to him his mosfc intelligent envoys with 3h 
elephants, and made peace with him. 

The Sultan from thence marched on Kalinjar, where 
Nanda dwelt. Nanda sent 300 elephants as a 
An 0 mjar. offering. When the Sultan had accepted 

the elephants, the Rajah let them all loose in the plain without 
their riders. The Sultan gave orders to his Turks. They 


(forthwith) captured ten elephants and mounted them. The 
garrison of the fort wore amazed at them. 


Nanda next composed a poem in praise of the Sultan in the 
Hindi tongue and sent it to him. The Sultan showed the 
poem to the learned men of Hindustan, of the ’Arabs, and of 
’Ajam.®'® They all praised and applauded it. The Sultan 
was greatly pleased, and bestowed on him, together with other 
largesses, the government of fifteen fortresse.s, one of which 
was the fortress of Kalinjar. Nanda also presented to the 
Sultan much wealth and (many) pearls. After this the Sul- 
tan marched back to Ghazni and reached it in safety. 

In the year 415 H.®^^ he took a muster of his army. Not 
including the force which Avere in foreign coun- 
SaUin’s'^ "army! trics, 54,000 Cavalry and 300 elephants were 
A.D. 102 k borne on the rolls.®^® With this retinue he 


went to Balkh. 


At this time the people of Mawar-un-Nahar complained of 
K A i".'? ’Alitagin.®'® The Sultan, to subdue 

E X p’e^i i t ion him, ci'ossed the River Jaihiin.®” The nobles of 
kaad** hlawar-un-Nahar came out to meet him, and 

■ brought witli them offerings becoming tlieir 

respective solves. Yiisaf-Kadr Klian, wlio Avas the ruler of 
all Turkestan,®’’® also came to moot him. Ilis interview with 


the Sultan was (characterized) by great affability and friend- 
liness (on the part of the Kluin). The Sultan Avas excessive- 
ly pleased. They held (many ^ levees, and bestowed on one 
another presents and valuable gifts. They both parted from 


each other in peace and amity. 


27s Persia. 

274 1024 A.D. 

276 Lit ; written with the pen, 

276 Q-overnor of Samarkand (Vambery’s Bakhira). 

277 The Oxna. 

273 Hia head- quarters were at Kdsbghar. 
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When ’Alitagin heard of their proceedings he fled. The 
K A 173 Sultan despatched men after him, captured him, 

■ ’ **' and brought him back. He put fetters on him 
and imprisoned him in a fortress of Hindiistan, whilst himself 
he marched to Ghazni. 

In this same year, that is, in 415 11.,”° some one represented 

The reat idol ^ Hind US of Hindustan asserted 

° that whou the souls (of men) are separated from 
their bodies they go to do homage to Somnat, 
and (that) then each soul is made over to the body for which 
it is best fitted. That another belief of the Hindus was this : 
that the ebbing and flowing of the tide is owing to its rever- 
ence for Somnat ; that the Brahmans also gave out that Som- 
nat was very angry with those idols which Mahmud had des- 
troyed, therefore he had not assisted them, otherwise in the 
twinkling of an eye he could have annihilated all (his force) ; 
and that another belief of theirs was this, that Somnat was 
supreme, and that the other gods were his chamberlains and 
sentinels. 

When the Sultan was informed of these matters he deter- 
K A 174 to conquer Somnat. On tlie tenth day 

Fourteonth ei- of the month of Shab-kadr, he, with a picked 
pedition to Hin- force, and with 30,000 horsemen, ready to battle 
’ * for the Faith,°°° which had come together from 

Turkistan and other countries, marched for Somnat. 

It is a great city on the shore of the sea of ’Aman,°°' and a 
place of worship for all Brahmans and infidels. Somnat (the 
god) also dwells in this city. 

It is related in history that the people in the time of the 
Prophet of the Latter Bays (the peace of God 
Conflicting ac- {jg upon him) had removed a large idol called 

counts roi'arnintr ^ ^ p ^ i i oho t i ^ m j 

tho idol Somndt. oomnat trom the K al)a,*'^ and brought it to 
this place and founded the city in his honor.*"* 
However, from the books of the ancient Brahmans, which 
were composed one thousand years before the appearance of 
Islam, it is manifest that this account is not trustworthy : 

279 1024 A.D. 

280 “ Ohdzi.” 

281 Amongst oriental geographers tho sea between Ethiopia and India, the Arabian 

S a, vulgo : “ Tho Sea of Oman.” 

282 A bui ding within the precincts of the Baitulla, or houfio of God at Makka 

which contains tho famous sacred black stone and the reputed tomb of 
” Ism’ail ” or “ Ishm ael.” In the days of tho idolatry of tho Arabs it was 
consecrated to Saturn. (Sale's Korin). 

283 Lit : in his name. 
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they on the contrary, assert that this idol is of the time of 
^ Krishna, who flourished 4,000 years before. The 

■ Brdhmans, moreover, worship him, and accord- 

ing to their statement he disappe£^red (from the earth) in this 
very spot. 

The Sultan, on the fifteenth of Kamzdn, which the 
Arrival at Mui- Pakkhtilns Call “ Da Roje Miydsht,” or the 
Wn. month of the fast, reached the city of Multdn. 

As in front of him a wilderness, devoid of water or grass, lay, 
the Sultdn ordered that every one should carry water and 
grass with him. The Sultan himself, as a precautionary 
measure, caused twenty thousand picked camels to be laden 
K. A., p. 176 . with water and grass. When they had passed 
March through through that wildcmess they reached the city 

the desert to » , ■' 

Ajmir. of Ajmir. 

The B-diah of that place had retired off the main route, so 
Plunder of the Soldiery of the Sultan gave themselves up 
to massacre and plunder. As, however, their 
object was to destroy the fortress of Somndt, they did not 
delay to reduce the fort of Ajmir, but marched on and took 
the road (which lay) before them. In the interval several 
fortresses, powerfully garrisoned with brave men, met their 
view, but they were all panic-stricken, and without resistance 
agreed to become tributary. 

After this he reached Nahrwdla.*“ He found the city 
Arrival at deserted, so he gave orders to enter it and bring 
Nahrw4ia. capi- forth its large supplies of grass. When they 
tai of Gujritt. goiie and brought forth the grass they set 

out with all despatch, and reached Somndt with the utmost 
celerity. 


There they saw on the shore of the sea an enromoua 
Arrival at Som- fortross, SO that a man might fancy its top 
reached to heaven. The waves of the sea were 
dashing against its walls, on the top of which were many 
infidels seated, gazing (with curiosity) on the Moslems. They 
kept on shouting with loud voices : “ Somnat hath brought 
yon here to destroy you all at a single blow. How many- 
soever idols ye have destroyed in Hinddstdn, for them will he 
now revenge himself on you.” 


284. The capital of Guzerat. 
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K. A., p. 176. 


Second da/. 

On the 

Third day. 
Capture of the 
fortress. 


The next day, when the sun had risen, the Sultan gave the 
K. A., p. 175. word to his troops, and they advanced unflinch- 
ingly*®* to the base of the walls to combat. 

**Fir8t day. When the Hindi! saw their bravery and bold 
front they retreated from the higher portions of the fortress 
from fear of the archers, and fled all to the temples and 
besought aid from Somnat. 

The Moslems (meanwhile) planted their scaling-ladders, 
mounted to the top of the walls, and with loud 
voices shouted the Takbir.^**® The Hindus on 
their part,®*^ with one consent, withstood them, so they fought 
together the whole day. Wlien it was night both armies 
rested; and the next day again (the Moslems) in the same 
fashion joined battle, and exerted^®'* themselves 
till night-fall, and put to death many infidels, 
third day large reinforcements came up from 
various parts of Hindustan, and deployed their 
linos outside (the fortress) iu the plains. The 
Sultan left some men to carry on the invest- 
ment, whilst the remainder wont and waged combat in the 
open country. Now owing to the arrival of the chieftains 
under Pramdeo and Dabsalim, the Moslems were over- 
powered. The Sultdn in groat anxiety retired to a secluded 
spot, and caught hold of the patched-mantlo^**'' of Ab-ul-Hassan 
Kharkani, and prayed to tho Pure God for victory and success. 
After this he came in person to tho centre of his line, and led 
an assault against the infidels. Victory -was his fate, and he 
slaughtered 5,000 men of renown. 

When fear overcame®"® tlie garrison in the fortress, they 
gave iTp (all thought of) resistance, and the 
Brahmans and servants of Somnat, who were 
about 4,000 in number, proceeded to tho shore of the Sea of 
’Aman, embarked in boats, and set sail for the island of 
Sarandip.®"' However, tlie Sultan had already anticipated 
this step, and had stationed several ships, manned with soldiers 
on the course to Sarandip. When the ships of the infidels 
appeared in sight, they gave chase to, and sunk, them all. 

285. “Barlbar.” 

286. i, e.f tho words " Allih Akbar,” God is moat great. 

287. 

288. Lit : fatigued themselrea^ 

289. The patched cloak worn Moslem ascetics. 

290. An instance of the sabstantiro component of an intransitive^ derivative not 
inflecting in the feminine. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 122 (b), p. 177. 

291. Ceylon. «* 


Naval action. 
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After this the Sultdn, with his family and nobles, entered 
177 examined all its buildings. There 

K. A., p. i . inside the fortress a temple which had been 

constructed so exceedingly long and broad a building that it 
had 56 pillars, and all were studded with gems. Somndt was a 
stone-idol five yards in height, of which two yards were (bmded) 
in the earth and three yards v/ere above it. When the 
Sultan’s glance lighted oti tlie idol he had a battle-axe in his 
hand, and with it struck it so strong a blow on its face that 
he broke it in. Ho on this gave orders, and they (at once) 
detached Hvo masses from it, Avhich he sent to Ghazni, — one 
they set up in the portico of the Friday Mosque,*** the other 
they placed in the palace of the royal audience. For six 
hundred years these portions (of the idol) remained there, 
and the people used to look at them. Tliey detached two 
other portions also from Soninat and sent them to Maka and 
Madina, that they might set tliera up in the main thorough- 
fares, so that men of all classes might walk over them. 

The story is true that whilst the Sultan was meditating 
breaking up*** the idol Soninat, a deputation of the Brahmans 
and nobles besought him saying : “ If the Sultan will not 
destroy this idol we will pay into the treasury of Ins Majesty 
so much gold.” The (Turk) nobles were willing to agree to 
this, and said to the Sultan : “ By the destruction of this 
idol idolatry will not be banished from this city, whilst if 
money be accepted in its stead it will benefit*** a great many 
Moslems.” The Sultan said: “ You speak truly ; but if I act 
thus the people will call me ‘Mahmud, the 

■ ' Idol-trafficker,’ whilst if I destroy it they will 

call me ‘Mahmud, the Iconoclast.’ Now it is better that in 
this world and that to come they should call me tho ‘ Icono- 
clast,’ and not the ‘Idol-trafficker.” Now this was the 
advantage derived from the pious faith of the Sultan, that 
when he had broken open tho idol so many pearls of the 
purest lustre**® were found in its interior, that they were worth 
one hundred times more than the price offered by the 
Brahmans. 


292 Note the inflection of the Arabic noun in *a‘on being used in Pahlchto, and ride 

Tnimpp’s Grammar, § 10(2), page 33. 

293 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

294 Note the adjective is used substantively. Vide Trnmpp’s Grammar, § 179(3) 

295 Note the adjective being borrowed from the Persian does not inflect) and vido 

Trumpp’a Grammar, § 90, page 117. • 
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It is related in the “ Haibat-us*Sir ” that Somnat is the 
^ name of the idol which the Hindiis account 

■ ■ supreme amongst all their idols; but by the 

account of Shekh Farid-ud-din, Atar, a contrary one is apparent, 
as the following couplet of itself testifies : — 

The army of 3Xahmti«l, in the midst of Somnat, 

Discovered an idol which boro the name of Nit, 

that is, “ Som” is the name of the temple, and “Nat” was 
the idol inside it. 

Now the writer of the present lines is aware that what tho 
historians have related is true, whilst the account of the 
Shekh-Sdhib is also not incorrect, because the above word is 
compounded of “Som” and “ Ndt.” “ Som ” is the name of 
a Rajah who built the idol, and “Nut” is the name of the 
idol itself. Afterwards, owing to frequent usage, they both 
became one name, and it was considered the name of the idol. 
In time it was used*’’® both as the name of tho temple and also 
as that of the city. Now if any one call the name of the idol 

“ Somnat ” or simply “ Nat,” both (names) 
K. A., p. 1 . jjQ right. In Hindi they call whatever is 

venerable “Nat. 

In the temple of Somnat, on nights and days when the 
The priests and i^oou or sun is eclipsed, over two or three bun- 
■ervants of tho dred thousaud persons were wont to assemble, 
temple. would bring -(the idol) offerings from 

very distant countries; whilst the villages, with which the rulers 
of Hindustan had endowed Somnat, were said to be two 
thousand. Moreover, two thousand Brahmans were continu- 
ously employed in devotions to Somnat, and used to bathe him 
every night in fresh water brought from the Ganges, not- 
withstanding that there was a distance of six hundred “ kos ” 
between the Ganges and Somnat. A gold chain was suspended 
from one extremity of the temple to the other, and small 
bells were hung on to the chain. Wlienever they rang those 
bells and the Brahmans heard them, they would assemble for 
worship. Five hundred female slaves, musicians, and dancers, 
and three hundred male musicians, resided continuously in 
the temple, and received food and clothing from its endow- 
ments. Three hundred barbers were seated ready to shave 


306 Lit ; ie ealled. 
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K. A., p. 179. 


K. A., p. 180. 


the beards or heads ( of the worshippers ), whilst numerous 
Rajahs used to send their daughters to the 
temple as an offering to Somnat. 

So many pearls were received into the treasury of the 
Sultan from this temple, that to the hundredth 
part thereof pearls had not been (heretofore) 
collected together in the treasure of any one single monarch. 
In t!ie history of Zain-um-Masar it is related that the 
temple, in wliich Somnat was, was, as a fact, pitch-dark, and its 
light was (furnished) by pearls which had been placed in 
the lamps, and that from them a bright lustre issued. In the 
treasury of Somnat so many small idols of gold and silver 
were found that they could not be counted by the people, aa 
Hakim Suna-i hath said : — 

The idols of tlio K’ab^ and of Somnat destroyed were 
By the hands of Muhammad and Mahmtid. 

From the K'ab^ did Muhammad remove what was against (his faith) 
Somiiit (likewise) was puiificd and cleansed by Mahmtid. 

To continue : When the Siiltan was without any further 
Captwro of anxiety as regarded the matter of Somnat, he 
Kaiiinda. determined to punish Rajah Pramdeo, who was 

the chief Rajah of the city of Nahrwala, because, when the 
Sviltau was engaged in the blockade of Somnat, he had sent 
large reinforcements to tlio infidels ; indeed, two or three 
tlioiisand Moslems liad fallen martyrs at the hand of his army. 
After the con(]uest of Somnat, Rajah Pramdeo fled from 
Nalirwala, which was the capital of Gujrat, and strengthened 
himself in the fortress of Kahinda. 

From Somnat by land to that fortress was a distance of 
K A 181 score “ kos.” When tlie Sultanreached the 

’ ' territory of that fortress he perceived that there 

was deep Avater on every side of it, and that there was no 
means of approacli to it from any direction. The divers with 
the army made many attempts, but in no way could they sound 
it.*” lie next summoned the divers of the country and asked 
them about the passage to the opposite shore. They replied 
that in such and such a place there was a ford;*** but if the 
tide should rise*” the Avhole party would be drowned. The 


297 Lit : took great thought, but in no way could they understand it. 

298 Lit ; ])laco to cross over. 

29^* Lit ; the water should come in waves. 
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Sultan sought for an omen from the Holy Kuran, and trusted 
A 181 God’s mercy. Next, together with his nobles 
■ ■ and troops, he forced his horse into the water 

and reached the opposite shore in safety. 


Pramdeo regarded the saving of his life as the primary 
consideration,®*® so, devoid of all sense of honor or shame, 
he left the fortress alone in the garb of a religious mendicant, 
and fled to some retired spot. 


Meanwhile the troops of the Sultan entered the fortress. 
They put to death a great many infidels, and took prisoners 
their wives and children. The property and jewels of the 
Rajah they deposited in the treasury of the Sultan. 


The Sultan, conquering and victorious, marched to Nahr- 
Wiila, and when he saw the liealthy climate, 
handsome youths, verdant gardens, clear-run- 
ning streams, and other attractions®* of the 
country, he resolved to reside in it some years ; 
indeed, he made up his mind to found®*’® a capital there for 
himself and make over Ghazni to Sultan Mas ’add, (liis son). 


The Sultatj^fl 
defiire to make 
Kahrwala his ca- 
pital. 


From several®**® books of history®*** it appears that at this 
K A. 182 tinie several mines of pure gold were discovered 
’ ‘ in this place. The Sultiin on this account 

meditated building®**® a capital for hiniself at Nahrwiila. Of 
those mines now-a-days not a trace has been left. It lias 
often happened that in those days®**** there would be a mine 
in a certain place, and yet (that) at this time it should have 
disappeared. For instance, in Sistan, in the reign of the 
Sultdn, a mine was discovered,®**® and was again after some 
time destroyed by an earthquake. In the island of Saran- 
dip®**® and Pegu and otlier sea-ports and islands, mines of 
gold and rubies appeared. The king desired to embark 
troops in transports and reduce those countries ; but his nobles. 


300 Lit t blessing. 

301 Lit : materiala for pleasttre. 

302 Lit : ho approved of this that ho wonld &c. 

303 Note the indefinito pronoun** b’azui’' is hero inflected. Vide Trumpp*B Grant 

mar> § 113 (5). ^ 

304 Not© inflection of tho Arabic plural, and vido Trumpp^s Grammar, § 180 (1); 

805 Koto force of Indicative Iniiierfoct. 

806 Lit : at that time. 

307 Lit ; appeared. , 

Ooylou. 
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actuated by loyal feelings, *“• represented to him that Khnrasdn 
had, after great exertions (on his part), fallen 
K. A., p. ■ hands, and that an enormous (number 

of) persons had been slaughtered on its account, so that it did 
not appear judicious now to abandon it and to select Gujrat as 
his capital. Tliis advice sank"® into the.Sultan’s mind, and he 
resolved to return. 

He accordingly addressed (his nobles) saying: “Select a 
Tho siiit.in man to whom the government of this country 
menrof^OuIerat ^ay be made over.” The nobles consulted 
ovurtoUibaaUm, together and addressed the Sultiin as follows : 


“We cannot bo (continually) visiting®" this country ; there- 
fore, if it please your majesty, a native of these parts should 
bo appointed its ruler.” 

The Sultan convened a Jirga®'® of the inhabitants of 
Somnat on this point. They said to him : “ No 
' ■ one in this place is eqUiaP'* to the Dabsalim 

family in dignity and pedigree. This very day there happens 
to bo®'^ here a man of their family in tho garb of the Brah- 
mans. If the Sultan were to entrust this matter to him it 
would be as well.” Some persons, on the other hand, said : 
“This Dabsalim is a man of a very cruel disposition; he has 
already several times contested for the government, but has 
always become a captive in the hand of his brethren, and 
(only) obtained his release by hiimble entreaties. He haa 
now in despair taken to asceticism and become a resident®’* 
in the temple, but there is a second Dabsalim among his 
relatives wiio is very prndent, and thoroughly understands 
(how to manage affairs). Indeed, all the Brahmans admit 
his experience and intelligence. Ho is just now ruler in 
such and such a place ; (but) if the king issue the order 
he will, with all alacrity,®’® attend and convey himself to the 
presence (of his Majesty). Moreover, he will interest himself 
in the well-being of the' country in whatever manner it may 
please the Sultan and will punctually every year pay into tho 
ti’easury of your Majesty the revenues of Hindustan.” 


309 “ Khair-Khwdhi da pirali.’* 

310 Lit : took effect ou. 

31 1 Lit : going to and coming from. 

312 Vide Gauj-i.rakkhto Tale XXIX, NoU 33. 

313 Lit: reacUos. 

31 4 Lit : is. 

316 Lit has settled down. 

31d Lit : iviih butli his eyes. 
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The Sultan replied : “If that personage had chanced to bo 
present here and had himself made the above 
' " speech, it would have been better still. But 

.considering”^! have not (even) seen nor (yet) sot eyes on 
him, were I to bestow on him so extensive a territory, it would 
be an action worthy (only) of imprudent folk.” 


On this the SulMn summoned the Brahman Dabsalim, and 
made over government of Nahrwala to him. He bound 
himself to pay the tribute and revenues demanded by the 
Sultan, and petitioned him saying : “ A certain Dabaslim 
belongs to my family, and bears me great enmity. Now when 
he is aware of the departure of the king and seeks me out he 
will defeat me, inasmuch as I have not power or 
' influence equal to (his). But if your Majesty 
free me from his machinations, I will every year pay into your 
Majesty’s treasury two-fold”Hhe revenues of Kabal and 
Zabal.””» 


The Sultan replied: “Two years have elapsed since we came 
on this religious war ; it is indeed not two years, but to be 
accurate, two and a half. Let us (nevertheless) first settle mat- 
ters with him, and afterwards resolve to return to our native 
land.” 


He accordingly despatched a force to the territory of Dab- 
salim. In a short time they conquered it and brought the 
other Dabsalim alive (to the Sultan), and made him over to 
this Dabsalim. 


Dabsalim said : “ In our religion the execution of a king 
is not permitted. Indeed the usual procedure is, that when- 
ever one king falls a captive into the hands of another, the 
latter should construct for the former a narrow dark cell under 
his throne, and should leave”® an aperture in it through which 
they may give him bread and water, and he should remain 
a captive until such time as one of the two die. Now since 
I have not sufficient stability®” (in my government) to retain 
an enemy in captivity, and as when the Sultan leaves I fur- 

317 "Chi.” 

318 Note the idiom. 

319 Siatdn. 

320 Lit ; make. 

321 “Sambilai,’* a subetantive not to be fotind in any published Dictionary; ita 

adjective is “sambAl.*’ Vide Note 840. The verb “sambal-awul'^ ie found ia 
Bellew’a Dicticy^ary. 
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K.A., p. 185. 

Return to Gha- 
^at vi>i Siud aud 
MuUin. 

A. D. 1026. 


ther dread that his adherents will excite a revolt against me 
K A 184 from me, I solicit that the Sultan 

' ' should now take him along with himself to 

Ghazni ; and if hereafter I obtain (greater) power and influ- 
ence, may your Majesty be graciously pleased to send him 
(back) to me! The SuUin granted this request also. 

Two and a half years"'^* afterwards he returned to Ghazni. 

But as Rajah Pi’arndeo and the Rajah of Ajmir 
and other Rajahs, had collected together large 
forces and held the road which lay before the 
Sultan, (and as he) did not consider a war 
advisable, he marched for Multto, through 

Sind. 

The army at various places suffered great hardships (for 
want) of supplies of water and grass, and, after encountering 
groat privations, reached Ghazni in the year 417 H.“* 

When the Sultan was proceeding towards Mdltan via Sind, 
The treachery he ISHlicd orders that a man was required to 
otaUindfiguido. ghow the road and to accompany them. A 
Hindd at once undertook the duty and marched forth in the 
van of the army. lie led it by such a route that nowhere 
along it was there a sign of water. When one night and day 
had passed the force wais reduced to such extremities that 
every one imagined that vei-ily one of the signs of Doomsday 
had made its appearance. The Sultan questioned the Hindd 
and said : “What road isthisby which you have brought®** us?” 

The Hindu replied: “ I rank amongst the servants of Som- 
nat, and have brought®** theo and thy army by this route to 
effect their annihihition.” 

The Bultan fell into a rage, and then and there®*® put the 
Hindd to death. 


The same night he issued from the host and went to a 
desert place, and there bowed his head in worshiptothe Holy 
God, and with great fervency ui-idc supplication and solicited 
deliverance®*® for himself and his army. When a watch of 
the night had passed, a meteor appeared to him in the direc- 
tion of the north star j ho at once gave orders to his army 


822 Elphinstone (ITietory of India, p, 339, Note) coneidera tliis an etror of Ferishta^* 
for one and a half. 

323 1026 A,D. 

324» Fakkhto Indicative Past. 

325 “ Pahaghah «Vat.» 

326 An iustece of a maaculino noun i» Tide Trumpp's Gramxaar, 5 d (7) 
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and they marched in the direction of the meteor. As the 
■■ day Avas beginning to daAvm'^they reached the 

■ ® ■ bank of a river, and, owing to the efficacy of 

the devotion^"® of the Sultan, escaped death. 

Meanwhile when Dabsah'm was firmly established'’” in 

Thofatoofthe the government of Somnat, he despatched 
two uiibsaUms. envoys with pearls and treasure to the Sultan, 
and solicited his enemy from him. This proceeding did not 
appear judicious to the Sultan, and he was undecided as to 
whether ho would send him the young man (or not). His 
nobles and ministers Avere, howcAmr, on good terms with Dab- 
salim, so they said to the SulUiu : “ To infidels and poly* 

theists what availeth kindness ? Moreover, your Majesty 
promised to send him ; so it is noAV (in every way) becoming 
that the youth should be sent to him.*’ 

The result Avas that he made Dabsallm over to the envoys, 
and gave them permission to depart. 

When they reached Somnat, Dabsalim (the Governor) 
issued orders, and they prepared a prison agreeably to their 
well-known custom, Avhilst ho himself Avent forth to meet the 
young prince and put his OAvn private platter and Avater-ewer 
on his”'* head. He further made him run alongside of his 
horse, and led him forward towards the prison. 

HoAvever, as he was going along the read, he, mounted on 
his horse, kept galloping from one side of the road to the 
other for (very) joy. Ihie heat overcame him, so ho lay down 
under a tree to rest liimself and take breath, and spread a red 
handkerchief over his face. 


At this juncture it chanced by the power of the Lord of 
Glory that an enormous bird appeared, and mistook the hand- 
kerchief for a piece of (raw) meat. He made a swoop at it 
with such force that his talons became jammed 
p. 8 . Dabsalim’s eyes, and both were gouged.*” 

Now in those days the chiefs of Hindustan would not 
acknowledge the rule of the decrepid, the maimed, the blind, or 


327 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. 

328 i, e., devoted love to God. 

329 Lit ; found strength. 

330 We have apparently hero tin instance of the dative ** war** used as a pure dative 

without a postfix, as Trumpp assorts was originally the rule iu Pakkhto. 
Vide his (iraraniar, § 109, p. 130, 

331 Lit : became blind, ^ 
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persons with other infirmities. The escort began to clamour, 
and the captive Dabsalim also came with the 
■’ ■ crowds to see the result. As there was in those 

parts no one else fitted to rule, they made this self-same cap- 
tive their king, and placed the platter and ewer on the head 
of the blind Dabsalim, and proceeded onwards in the suite 
of the (quondam) captive Dabsalim, and hurried (his blind 
rival) off to jail. 

Praise be to God I in the twinkling of an eye whatever 
the Brahman Dabsalim had intended for tlie other befell 
himself, and the purport of the saying of the Prophet, 
“Whoever hath dug a pit for another will eventually fall 
into it himself,” was apparent. He found himself caught 
in his own trap and shed tears of blood for tears, and kept 
reciting the following dirge to himself: — 

My heart and eyes liave ImrleJ, 

This my earthly frame into the fire and water. 

Behold ye iiiy state with hotli your eyes, 

Next in your heartitake pity on my person. 

Yes! the decrees of God takoth from one his royalty 
and htimbleth him to the earth, whilst he prcservcth anotlier 
in safety in the belly of a fish.*^* 


In the Jarn’i-nl-Hakayat it is related that the Sultan 


K.A., p. 188. 

Anecdote of 
tho stationary 
iron Idol sus- 
pended in mid- 


saw an idol in a temple of Hindustan which 
was stationary in the air witliont a chain ; 
neither could any moans for its suspension 
be perceived, nor did it sway to and fro, nor 


did it full. When the Sultan saw this idol he 


directed his thoughts towards it, and made enquiry of the 
learned men saying : “Wliat contrivance is this (by) winch 
this idol is stationary in the air?” Tliey all replied to him 
unanimously : “This idol is (made) of iron,’'*^ aud these walls 
round it of load-stone, that is, the stone which attracts iron 
to itself; so naturally the idol is stationary in the midst, and 
doesnot vibrato 0110 Avay or the other, up or doivn, back- 
wards or forwards.” The Sultan issued orders, and they 
knocked doAvn one wall ; the idol at once fell headlong to 
the earth. 


332 The story of Jonah (Zu-n-ntin) is piven in the 37tb ; of the Kurihi. 
S33 Vide Trumpp's Cirammaiv § (4). 
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This same year when the Sultan reached Ghazni 
K A 188 Khalifa Al-Kadir-Billah, of Baghdad, sent him 
TitieB**oonfer- & letter, in which he had recorded several titles 
red by the Khali- for the Sultan and liis SOUS. The title of the 
ao ag » , Sultan was “The Main-stay of Dignity and of 
Islam;” the title of Amir Mas’aud was “The Bright Star of 
Dignity and the Pride of the Faith;” and for Amir Yiisaf was 
(the title), “The Forearm of Dignity and the Strengthener 
of the Faith.” After this he wrote : “ Whomsoever the Sultan 
may appoint to succeed him®*‘ in Ids Government tlie same 
will be”® approved of by me.” This letter reached the 
Sultan in Balkh. 

In the self-same year the Sultan set forth to chastise 
K. A., p. 189. the Jats”® who were in the JudF” mountains 

o ainst the'^jata 0*1 Gxe bank of the river, because when the 

raThe River lu* Sultfin was returning from Somniit these Jats 
das, A. D. 1028 . }iad insulted his troops. 

When he arrived at Multan he issued orders that 4,000 
boats should be built, and that for each of these boats excess- 
sively strong iron spikes should be constructed, one spike in 
the bows of the vessel, and the other two f)n the two sides; 
so that whatever came into contact witii them should not 
thereafter remain intact. They launcliod them all in 
the stream, and embarked twenty men with arrows, bows, 
and burning glasses,®” and otiier munitions of war, in each 
geparate boat, and proceeded to exterminate the Jats. 

834 Lit : ia his place* 

835 Lit): is. 

336 According to General Gunn ingham’a Archooological Survey of India, Vol. IT, the 
Jats are an Indo-Scythio tribe, whose original seats were, with the rest of 
their branch (the Dahoe) of the Sii Horde, on the River Oxiis : their special 
locality being probably in the vicinity of the valley of the Murgli-^b. Hence 
they migrated circiter 120 B.C., and colonized xSouthern Indo-Scythia, I'c., 
the South- west Punjab and Sind. In the text here thoy are said to inhabit the 
mountains of Jdd, i. e,, the western portion of the Salt Eange. Jdd Ararat 
is the name the Moslems gave the peak of Sakesvvar (modern Sakeear)frora 
its fancied similarity to the mountain on whi(di tho Ark finally rested : but 
Cunningham identifies the name Jfid with tho AwiCu tribes, who have for so 
many centuries held the country in tho vicinity. Tho modern Juts are 
found both as Moslems and Hindiis in the Punjab (where they form two-fifths 
of the total population), Hindustdn, ami Sind, in which last country, how- 
ever, owing to intermarriages with Balfichis and others, they are no longer a 
' distinct or distinguishable race. 

837 Note non-indection of adjective, and vide Tnim])p’s Grammar, § 92 (7) 

838 There was an ancient tri^ition that the liomaii fleet was reduced to ashes in the 

port of Syracuse (B.C. 214) by tho burning glasses of Archimedes, and it is 
asserted that a similar expedient was employed in tho defence of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 614). “ The truth of these two extraordinary facts is invali- 

dated by the silen'oe of the most authentic historians. Yet ” continues 
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K. A., p. 190. 


Wlien the Jats were aware of this they sent their 
women and children to the islands,®*® and the 
men alone remained prepared®^" for combat. 
They next launched 4,000 — some say no, 8,000 — boats on the 
river. Numbers of young men, armed and equipped for the 
fray, embarked in each boat. 

When both sides met they waged a mighty combat together. 
But every boat of the Jats which came into contact witli the 
spikes of the boats of the royal army at once went to pieces®** 
and the Jats in them wore drowned in the river. The upshot 
was that the greater part were drowned, and very few, if any,®** 
escaped (this death) ; such as did, they put to 
the sword. Next the soldiers of the Sultan 
went in quest of tlieir families, and bi’ought them all off the 
islands as prisoners. The Sultanj elated with victory and 
conquest, returned to Ghazni. 

In the year 4l8 H.®*® tlie Sultan appointed Ab-ul-Harb- 
Arslan,*** Amir of Tils,®*® in the direction of 
Abiward and Nisa,®*® and gave him orders say- 
ing: “Proceed and exterminate the Turkmans 
who have crossed the River Amiiya,®*^ and are raising distur- 
bances there.” 

When the Amir of Tiis went forth and had had several 
engagements with them he sent a despatch to the Sultan 
saying : “ If the Sultan be kind enough (to come) himself, 
there is a prospect of the enterprise being successful, other- 
wise it will be difficult to put down their raids.” 


Expo<iition 
against tlio Turk- 
mans, A,D. 1027. 


Gibbon, *‘tho adrnirablo tJXporimcnta of a Freiioh philosopher [Tliiffoii 
in 1747 A.. D.] have demonstrated the possibility of such a mirror; and ainco 
it is possible, 1 am more disposed to attribnto the art to the greatest mathe- 
maticians of anthiuity than t«» give the merit of tlio iictinn to the idle fancy 
of a monk or sophist,” (Gibbon’s Komc, Chapter XL). More rctront experi- 
ments with Mr. t’aiker’a Ions show that, subjooted to it,grocn*wood takes hro 
instantaneously, water boils imme(iiaudy, bones are calcined, and things not 
capable of melting at once become rod-hot like iron, [lladyn’s Dates in 
rerbo. 

339 Apad Cunningham to the Sind SAgar Doilb, i, c,, country between the Jhelura 

and Indus. 

340 Vide Note 321. 

341 ** Dara,” a splinter. Ware’* boro is simply a repetition for sake of the jingle, 

and has no specific meaning. Vido Tilrikh-i-Mui ass’a Chapter 1, Note 9, 
Note the very idiomatic concord. 

342 Wo have hero an instance of the indefinite pronoun “tsa,” being used with 

reference to animates. Vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 113 (2) 

343 1027 A.D. 

344 The dative postfix *Mara” is here used like the Urdd “ko” of the acensative. 

345 Ancient Mashad. Its ruins Ho to the north of the modern city. (Bellow). 

346 Two towns on the northern border of Persia, now bettor than miserable 

settlements constantly exposed to the incursions ot the Tekke-Turkoniius. 

(Vambery's Bukhdra). 

347, Or Oxus, 
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The Sultan went against them in persons and dispersed 

K. A., p. 190. their band. 

When the generals of the Sult^tn were successful against 
Conquest of the Country of ’Irak,’*® and had freed it from 
'wk,A.D. 1030 . the rule of the dynasty of Biiyd,’*® the Sultan 
felt compelled to proceed thence towards Rai. The enormous 
treasures of Rai,’*“ which for several years (past) the Dailami 
governors had accumulated, fell into his hands without an 
engagement or a struggle. Whomsoever he came across of 
the heterodox or the Kardmabafc,”^ against whom there, was 
proof, he put to death : and made over the country of Rai and 
Ispahdn to Amir Mas’aud (his son), whilst he himself proceed- 
ed to Ghazni. 

A short time after, consumption or some other grievous 
Death of tho attacked the Sultan, but he kept 

SuitinA.D 1030 courageously assorting to folk that he was 
K. A., p. 191. ^ej} and strong, and in this condition proceeded 
to Balkh. When it was the season of spring he returned to 
Ghazni. His complaint there became very virulent. At 
length at Ghazni, he of this same complaint on a Thursday, 
the 23rd of Rabbi-iil-Akhir, which the Pakklitilns call Dwa- 
yama Khor, or tho Second Sister, in the year 421. H.,”’ and 
at the age of 63’“ took his journey from this world ; he had 
reigned 35 years. 

The same night, as it was raining, they removed his corpse 
and buried it in the Firoza Palace at Ghazni.”* 

Sultdn Mahmiid was of middling stature,”' but his limbs were 
Personal ap- ■wcll-proportioncd. He was pock-marked.*” 

° Ho was the first to assume the title of Sultdn. 

348 * Irik-i-’Ajam, the ancient Media, the largest and most important province of 

Persia, containing tho cities of Tchrdn, Isfabdn, Hainatliiii, etc. 

349 Tho B^ya or Bailanif dynasty. They were called Buyd after their anscestor 

and Dailami after their native town Dailam, in Mizanderdn. They ruled in 
FdrB, Karmiin, Khuzistdu, and ’Irdk-i-’ Ajam fi’om about A.D. 940 to A.D. 1030 
whoa ’Irdk-i-'Ajam and Khdzistdu foil to Sultdn Mahmud. Their rule fell in 
Fars and Karmdu to tho Saljdks, 1065 A.D. (Malcolm’s Persia). 

860 The ancient Uhagoe ; its ruins are still visible a few miles south of Tehran. 

361 Vide Note 164. 

852 29th April, A.D. 1030, Malcolm (History of Persia) says tho Boltin died of 

stone. 

853 We have hero an instance of the substantive with a numeral not inteoting in 

the genitive plural. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar § 65 (4), note, (page 84). 

864 For the present condition of tho tomb, of this great Moslem coni^uerorj vide 
Bellew’s Afghiniatin, page 184. 

855 Lit : in stature was miilTdliug. 

666 He was disfigured with small-pex to a degree that was a constant source of> 
mortification to him in his youth, until it stimulated him to exertion from a 
desire that the had impression made by his appearance might be effaced by 
tho lustre of his actions. (Elphiuatone’s India], 
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When the Snlttfn felt himself dying*” hej two days before 
K. A., p. 191. (his death)) ^(ave orders, and they brought 
ttis inspection before him into the court-yard ont of his 
onhiydcIt^Si" treasure bags of gold and silver, several 
varieties of pearls and stuffs which he had been collecting 
together for a long time, and converted the court-yard into a 
small parterre. With grievous regrets he continued gazing 
on them and weeping with many lamentations. A short 
time after he sent them back to the treasury, and even 
in his then state bestowed nothing on any one from such 
vast treasures. It was for such actions as these that the 
Sultan became notorious for his avarice. 


The next day he seated himself in his litter and went to the 
K A isa (outside the city). He gave his orders, 

' ‘ and they sent for all his horses, mules, elephants, 

and camels. He reviewed them for some time, and wept most 
bitterly at having to leave them, and then returned to his 
palace. 

There is a story of Abul Hassan ’All (the sou of Hassan 
Maimandi) that one day the Sulhin enquired of 
IB pear 8. Abu-Tahir, Samani : “How many valuable pearls 

did the Samsini dynasty*®* accumulate?” He said in reply : “ In 
the time of Amir-Ndh-Samani*®* 7^ sers of valuable pearls had 
been collected together in the treasury.” The Sultan answered: 
“ Praise be to God 1 who hath given me so many peaids of the 
highest value that they exceed even 20| sers (in weight).” 
it has been related that towards the close of his life he one 
His oppression day heard that a certain person in Nishapiir 
o! the wealthy. possessed great Wealth. The Sultan gave his 
orders, and they brought him to him. Ho said to him : “ I 

have heard that you are a heretic.” 


The other replied : “ I possess not a single objectionable 
quality, except in so far that I am wealthy. I possess great 
wealth, so take thou all my property, but do not allow this 
ignominy to be attached to me.” 

The Sultdn took away all his property from him and gave 
him a royal warrant, in wliich ho had written : “This man’s 
faith is that of the Moslaras.” 


3B7 Note force of Ind. Iniporfecfc. 

358 Thoy reijjned in Trans-Oxania from A.D. V999 
350 Uc reigned in Trans-Oxania A D, 94;j — 054 
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In the Tabakat-i-Niisari it is related^®® that he was doubtful 

K. A., p. 193 . regarding the following tradition of the Prophet: 

His ’religious “ The learned are the heirs of the Prophet,” and 
ftndotiiordoubu. incrodulous regarding (tlio truth of) the Day of 
Judgment, and of the relationship of father and son between 
himself and Amir Sabaktagin in the family tree.’®* One night 
(as) ho was going somewhere, his servant accompanied him 
(and) preceded him with a candle and golden candle-stick in 
his hand. A scholar was learning liis lesson by heart in a 
college, and when he required to refer to it he would look up 
the sentence by (the liglit ofj a lamp (borrowed) from a 
shop-keeper. The Sultan’s heart was affected at the sight, and 
ho made him a present of the candle and candle-stick. The 
self-sarne night he saw Muhammad (the Elect, upon whom 
may the mercy and peace of God rest) in a dream. He said 
to him : “0 son of Amir Nasir-ud-diu, Sabaktagin ! may God 
bestow such honor on thee in both world as thou hast bestowed 
on my nearest kin.” By this address of tlio Prophet all liis 
misgivings wore changed to belief, henceforth ho implicitly 
accepted the above three mattei’S (as established facts). 


in the second year after his death a great flood came, which 
. overtlirew several buildings in the city, and in 

IS ]us 100 . a very largo number®®^ of people were 

drowned,®®® The dyke which Amir-ibn- Lais, Sofar®®^ had con- 
structed in his reign, the flood so completely carried away that 
no trace of it remained. Wise folk said : “ This disaster befell 
(us) because of the death of the just Sulhin.” The justice of the 
Anoedoto Sultan had reached such a pitch that one day a 
man came to him with cries for justice. The 
Sultan said to him : “ Speak out, what luist thou to say ?” 


He replied : “My request is not fit to be made®®® publicly.*®® 
ir A lOA private audience be granted me®®^ I will 

■ ' disclose it.” The Sultan called him into his 

own private chamber and enquired from him of the matter. 


360 An elliptical passive construction. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 203 (c), 
3B1 i. e., Of the legitimacy of his birth« 

362 Lit : without end.. 

363 Lit : died. 

364 Ho governed in Sistdn A.B. 877 — 901. 

365 Vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 190 (c) for the passive signification. 

366 An adjective used adverbially and inflected, Vide Tiummp's Grammar,. 
307 Lit : if it bo in a private chamber* 
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Th6 man said ; “ For a long time past the son of your 
maiesty’s sister has been in the habit of coming 
**■ ■ to my house and assaulting me with whips. 

He turns me out of doors, and spends the whole night with 
my wife. I up to this time informed thy nobles and minis- 
ters ; Dut they, for fear of him, could not bring this matter 
to (the notice of) your majesty. No one was (suflBciently) 
God-fearing to pay any attention to me, so I waited 
patiently, and looked to thoo to consider my case. If thou 
wilt do me justice it will be very becoming (of thee), other- 
wise I will wait patiently till the Pure God in justice taketh 
compassion on, and vengeance for, me and on those who 
oppress me,” 

The heart of the Sultan quaked at these words, and he wept 
copiously. Next ho said to him : “ Why didst thou not like 
to telP“ me of this matter before.” 

Ho replied : “ I desired to do so all along but I could 
not obtain an opportunity of seeing thee. To-day, by the grace 
of God, I, by numerous strategems, managed to present myself 
before thee ; otherwise how can poor folk like me expect to get 
a hearing from one in so lofty a position (as thou art) ? ” 

The Sultan answered : “ Do not tell any one that thou hast 
informed the Sultan of thy affairs, but depart and live with 
mind at ease ; whenever this wretch comes and turns thee out 
of thy house, come to me with all haste and let me know.” 

He replied : How will any one let me approach thee ? ” 
K A 196 Sultdn sent for his chamberlains and gave 

' them verbal orders saying: “Whenever this man 
comes to mo do not you prevent his doing so, but allow him to 
come to me wherever I may be.” In addition to this he said to 
him privately : “ If they make excuses to thee that the king 

is asleep, or detain thee on any other pretence, do thou come to 
such and such a place and call to me in a low voice, and thou 
wilt gain thy object.” After this the man, at ease in his 
mind,®*® went to his homo, but the other man did not come 
that night or the next. 

On third night the Sultan’s sister’s son came, as was his 
wont, at midnght, turned the man out of his house, and, with- 
out any misgivings, became engrossed in his own amusements. 

368 Note force of Indicative Imperfect. % 

369 Note Nominative absolute, and Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, §. 181, 
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The man ran at the top of his speed”® to the Sultan’s gateway, 
K A p 195 chamberlains said to him : “ The Sultan 

is at present asleep in his haram ; no one can 
approach him ; but if he had happened to be in the audience 
chamber, no one would have prevented you.” 

The man had no other course left, so lie went to the place 
of which the Sultan had spoken to him, and called out in a 
low voice saying : “ 0 gracious Sultan, what art thou doing ? ” 

The Sultan replied saying : “ My poor friend wait, I am 
coming to thee.” Ho accordingly came out with all despatch, 
and went ofE with the man. When he entered his house what 
does he see but his nephew lying with the other man’s wife 
on the same bed, whilst a candle was burning alongside of 
them. 


The Sultan at once extinguished the candle and drew his 
K A 196 dagger, and with it severed his nephew’s head 

■ ' from his body ; after this he said to the man : 

Bring me a drop of water to drink.” Whe]» he brought him 
the water and the Sultan had drunk it, the latter said : “My 
poor friend I go and sleep in peace.” 

The man caught the Sultan by the hem of his robe and said 
to him : “ I adjure thee by the God who hath given thee this 
kingdom of thine, to inform me why thou extinguishedst the 
caudle, why thou calledst for water and next drunkedst 
it, and why thou saidst to mo go and sleep in peace.” 

The Sultan said to him : “ I freed thee from the oppression 
of that wretch, and cut off his head, so thou naturally wert 
without (further) cause for anxiety ; and the candle I extin- 
guished on this account, because I thought if I beheld his 
eyes peradventure for love of a relative of my own I should 
not be able to aim the blow at him, and he would escape me. 
The water I asked for because when thou toldst me of this 
matter I swore an oath saying : * I will neither eat nor drink 
until I have freed this poor wretch from the villainy of this 
tyrant.’ To-day three days and nights have been accomplished, 
in which I have neither eaten nor drunken anything. Now 
when I had put an end to his misdoings, I was very much 
athirst, so I drank some water. 
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In truth every one will have heard tales of the justice of 

ir A iQfl sovereigns, but no monarch will have done such 

K.A.,p.i96. a this. 

In the history of Bana-e-Geti it is related that when the 

Visit to the as "Went to Khurdsdn it crossed his mind to 

cetio shekh Aboi go and pay Sliekh Abiil Ilassan Kharkdnf a 
Hassau Kharkiiiii. yjgit, but he aftcrwaids reflected that he had 
come (to Khurdsdn) on this occasion on a worldly errand, so 
that it was not becoming to visit him in pursuance of a differ- 
ent object, and it would be better for him to go to him 
afterwards. On that occasion he returned from Khurdsdn 

K A 197 went to Hindustan. When he came a 

' ’ " second time to Gha/ini he determined to per- 

form the meritorious act of visiting the Shekh Sahib, so he 
went to Kharkdn.®” Wlien he arrived there he sent a man 
to the Shekh and said to him : “Tell him that tiie Sultdn 
has come to Kharkdn to see him, and that if he will do him 
the kindness to come out of his oratory and attend his au- 
dience it will be very good of him.” Ho further said to this 
man : “If he will not come repeat to him this verse of the 
Kordn : ‘0 ye men I whosoever have accepted the Faith ! 
accept the decrees of God and the orders of His Prophet, as 
also of your rulers, who shall be of your number.””* 

When the Envoy had delivered to him his message the 
Shekh replied: “ I will not go.””* On this the envoy repeated 
to him the above verse of Kordn. 

The Shekh answered : “Accept my apologies, and inform 
the Sultdn that I am so engrossed in obeying the command- 
ments of my God that I feel obliged, though with regret, to 
neglect the commandments of the Pi*o])het, and have no leisure 
at all for those of (worldly) potentates.’’ 

The Envoy returned and related to the Sultdn the above 
facts. The Sultdn felt touched, and he said: “ Rise up, that 
we may go to him. Ho is not the'style of man for which we 
took him.” He on this put his own robo on Aydz,”^ and 

371 A vill.ago in tho suburbs of Samarkand, in tho kbanato of Bukhara. 

372 i. e,f Moslems. 

873 Pakkhto Indicative Present. 

874 A favorite attendant of Sultin Mabmdd’s. Their friendship has passed into a 

proverb, as the following couplet of *Abdur Rihmin's testifies 

Spin rnkhsAp ao mushkin khdl di wu«bula /.am di ? 

Ya Mahmdd wa Ayiiz n4st sarah hamdamdl? (Raverty's Gulshan-i-Roh, 
'Abdur-RahmAn, p. 28.) 

(What do I views') thy fair cheek and musky mole together consorted? 

Or MabmM and AyAz together seated breathing one common air? 
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attired ten iemah shresin the garb of hoys, and to test (the 

K A 197 Si^ekb), took the place of Aydz, whilst be put 
’ Ayaz in liis own place, and set out for the 

cell of the Shekh. 

When they had all entered the cell and said: “ As-saldm 

K A 198 ’aleikum,” the Shekh replied: “Wa-leikum-us- 

' ’ **■ ■ saldm,” (bnt did not rise from his seat), and 

turned his face to the Sultan. He did not evenlook at Ayaz. 

The Siiltdn said to him: This (pointing to Ayaz) is the 
Sultan but you never respectfully rose to him.” The Shekh 
replied : “ This is all a snare, but I am not a bird (to be 
caught) by it. Yes: do thou step forward, since God hath 
caused all these to stand in thy presence.” 

The Siiltdu sat down and said to him : “Say a few words to 
me.” 

The Shekh replied : “Turn out the women who are not 
unlawful'’” for men.” The Sultan gave the sign, and the female 
slaves went out. After this ho said to the Shekh: “Give me 
some account of Bdyazid, Bustdni.””® 

The Shekh answered: “Bayazid hath said: ‘Whosoever 
hath seen me is freed from misfortune.’ ” 

The Sultdn replied: “The Prophet (may the peace of God 
be on him!) was in dignity greater than Bayazid, yet Abu 
JahP^^ used to see him. Why then did ho continue unblessed? 

The Shekh answered: “MahmM ! reflect that [as a fact] 
except the Pour Companions’” and his intimate friends no one 
beheld the Prophet (may the mercy and peace of God be upon 

375 i. not within tho prohibited degrees of marriage. Moslem can marry their 

female slaves, 

376 A very celebrated Sdfl teacher, a native of Bustdri, near Astardbfid, a town on 

tho south shore of tho Caspian Sea. His full name was Taifdr Bdyilzld. 
Ho was tho founder of tho Taifuri sect, ono of tlie nine Sdff sects which 
derive their origin from Habib, ^Ajaml (or Ilablb tho Persian). Habib 
*Ajaml received the ‘*Kherka” or Shfi mantle from Huss^n of Basra, one 
of tho four persons whom *Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, soloctod to 
disseminate tho Sfifl doctrines. (Malcolm’s Persia.^ 

377 An uncle of the Prophet Muhammad. His real namo was Ab-ul-Hakam, 

“Father of Wisdom ; ” but as lie persistently opposed his nephew, he was 
called by the Muslams Abu Jahl, or “ The father of Ignorance.” He was 
killed at tlio battle of Badar fighting against the Moslems, A. D. 624. 
(Muir’s Muhammad). 

378 They were Abu Bakar aiid^’Umar, who wore his fathers-in-law, and, Usmdn 

and ’Ali, who were his sous-in-law. They were also in this order the 
first four Khalifas. 
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him !), and the proof of this assertion is the following word of 

K A 198 Most High : ‘Thou lookest on them who 

gaze on thee, but they do not see thee.’ 

The Sultan was highly pleased (at his reply), and said to 
him : “ Bestow on me’ some advice.” 

The Shekh replied: “Approve four things — first abstemious- 
ness ; second, prayer in the mosque ; third liberality ; fourth, 
affection for your people. 

After this he (the Sultan) craved from him a blessing. 

The other replied : “ 1 verily, at the conclusion 
of all my five prayers, say this prayer ‘ 0 God 
pardon thou the Faithful men and women.’ ” 

The Sultan answered : “ make a special prayer for me.” 

The Shekh replied; “Mayest thou at the last be Mahmud.”“® 

The Sultan placed a bag of coins before him. The Shekh 
took out for him a barley cake and said to the Sultan: “Eat.” 
The Sultan chewed a mouthful of the cake;, it would not, 
however, go down his throat, but stuck (there). 

The Shekh said to him : “ This mouthful sticks (in 
thy throat) and will not go down, oh ?” The Sultan replied; 
,“Yes.” The Shekh answered: “In the same way do these gold 
pieces stick (in my throat) ; take them ; remove^*‘ them : 1 
have abjured®**'^ them.” 

The Sultan said : “ Give me a talisman.” The Shekh gave 
him his mantle, of which mention has been made in the bat- 
tle with Dabsalim and Pramdeo.’®’ 

In the Jara’i-ul-Ilakayat they relate that when the Sul- 
tan went to the Shekh he said to him : “ There were many 
matters to settle in Khurasan, but I have come from Ghazni 
solely to pay thee a visit.” 

The Shekh replied ; “ Since thou hast come from Ghazni to 
see me, what wonder is it if people from Bait-ulla*®® resolve to 

379 Tli0 purport ia that though tho Arabs viewed Muhammad willi the eyes of the 
flesh, they did not comprehend his mission. Ft if! of similar significatioii 
to tho passage in our Jiiblo : They have ears to hear, but cannot hear.” 

3K0 Or “ worthy of praise,” 

381 Note tho insertion of the govorued accusative between the syllables of the verb 

“ wfL-ekhla” “ yo-e-sa.’* 

382 Lib : divorced. 

383 Vide notes 142, page 40. 

384 Mecca, 
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gee thee and come.” Praise be to God ! the Sultan was verily a 
wonderful and mighty man, inasmuch as even 
’ ■ Shekh Abul Hassan, Kharkani, hath thus 

spoken of him. 

In the Rauzat-uS'Safd®^® it is related that one day the 

K. A., p. 200. Sultan was seated in his palace and was looking 

1 ^ X « out of the window.*®* Ho chanced to see a man 

ti*o gamWer. who had three fowls, and was making signs 
to the king. 

The Sultan sent for him and said to him: “ What dost thou 
desire to say, and why dost thou make these signs?” He replied; 
“ Sire ! 1 am a gamester, and made thee behind thy back*®^ my 
partner. I have now these three fowls for thee.” The Sultan 
gave an order to some one who took them from him. 

The next day he brought him two (more fowls), and the 
next day he again brought him three. 

On the fourth he stood empty-handed and down-cast 
below the Sultan’s palace. When the Sultan looked at him he 
said ; “ God bless thee ! why is my partner cast down ?’* 

The man answered ; “ I was gambling for your Majesty and 
for myself, and have lost one thousand pieces of gold. My 
friends have now come and are asking me for them.” , 

The Sultan issued orders saying ; “ Give him five hundred 
pieces of gold, and tell him that henceforth, if I am not present 
he should not make me his partner.” 

In the Haibat-us-Sir it is related that the first Prime 
TaejftriousWa- Minister of the Sultan was Abul ’Abas Fasil, 
^SiU’AbiisVasi i the son of Ahmad, Isfraini.*®* At first he 
used to write for Prince Falk (of Bukhara). Afterwards, when 
his reign was over, he took service with Amir Sabaktagln, 
and obtained the ofiice of Premier. Again, when the Sultan 
became King, he also made him his Prime Minister ; but 
because Abul ’Abas did not understand the Arabic tongue, he 
ordered that the v'ork of the Secretariat should be recorded 

385 The colohrated and well-known Universal History of Mirkhond, aliaa Muhainir 

mad Khawand ShitL, who flonrishod at Hirdt circiter A D. 1500. 

386 Lit : one sido and tho other aide. 

387 Tho only idiom probably in which “pass** is used as a prefix i itis usually used 

as a postfix. Vide Trummp’fi Grammar, § 174, 4* 

889 h ^ f fk i^ative of Xsfiainj a city in Khurdsd^n, 
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Jti tte Persian languages. When, however, Khwajah Ahmad, 

tr A 200 Maimandi, became Wazir, he again brought the 

■ ■’ ‘ Arabic language into vogue.^®® 

This Abul ’Abas was exceedingly Well versed in affairs of 

K A stoi , Nevertheless, when he had held the Pre* 

■ ' miership ten years, he was removed from the 

ofiice. 

It appears from certain historians that they liave related that 
the Sultan used to collect handsome slaves in great num- 
bers, and that Abul ’Abas also had a similar taste. On one 
occasion some one said to Abul ’Abiis : There is a handsome 
slave in Turkistan ; if any one sends for him it can be arranged. 
There is no difficulty connected with his coming.” Abul 'Abas 
sent a man in quest of him, and asked him to come to him. 

When the Sultan was aware of this he at once sent a man 
to him and demanded the slave from him. Abul ’Abas 
denied (that he was with him), but the Sultiin invented a pre- 
text and went (suddenly) without any warning to his house. 

Abul ’Abas ernployed himself in attending on and enter- 
taining the Sultan.®** Meanwhile the slave made his appear- 
ance. The Saltan, because of his denial, was enraged with the 
Wazir, and gave orders saying : “ Seize him and destroy his 

goods.” He next, with the utmost despatch, sent him towards 
Hindustan, where certain nobles, coveting his wealth, treated 
him with such cruelty that he died there. 

After him Ahmad, son of Hassan, Maimandi,®®' became 
Ahmad Maimaa- Wazir. This Ahmad was the Sultan’s foster-bro- 
ther®*® and school-fellow. 

Hassan, Maimandi, was, in the reign of the Amir Subakta- 
gin, the governor of Bust,®” There some peculation was 
proved against him, and they, by order of Amir Sabaktagin, 
executed him. So the report which is current amongst folk 
that Hassan, Maimandi, was the Wazir of the Sultan is quit6 
Wrong and incorrect. 

,869 Elphlnafcono (India) remarks hliat Abul ’Ab!ls,beinj? more a man of businesa than 
of leatnirlg, introduced Persian, and that Ahmad restored Arabic in permanent 
documents, sUcli probably as charters, lie further adds that it waa owinj? to 
its being the Court language of Afghanistdn that Persian became tlie liingnago 
of business and writing in general when liinddstttn was conquered by the 
Afghans. 

890 Lit i making his heart happy. 

891 Maimand) a town in the Giiaznf District. 

892 Lit ! sacked the same nipple as the 

393 Vide Note 207. 
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Ahmad, the son of Hassan, was a very elegant scribe and 
K A 202 intelligent man. He at first used to write 

■ ' letters and despatches ; then the Sultan by 

degrees increased his rank until ho made him head of his 
army. Afterwards the charge of the cities of Khurasan also 
fell into his hands, and, when the affairs of Abid *Abas fell 
into confusion, he became Prime Minister in his place. For 
eighteen years he filled the office with honor. 

Then a faction of the nobles, such as Altun-tash, Amir ’AH, 
and others of his class, whoever they were, fabricated matters 
against him behind his back to such an extent that they pre» 
judiced the mind of the Sultan against him, and he removed 
him from the Premiership. Ho next made him over to a 
man named Bahram and said to him : “ Take him. There 

is a man in the valley of Kashmir named Jangi, transfer him 
to his care to confine in the fortress of Kalinjar. He was 
thirteen years a captive in that fortress, and afterwards was set 
free in the time of Sulhin Mas’aiid. He (then) obtained 
a second time the office of Prime Minister, and died in the 
year 424 

The Sultan after some time made Ahmad Hassan, the son 


Abmad Hassan. 


of Maikal, who was very prudent and exceed- 
ingly intelligent, his Prime Minister. He was 


fated to enjoy this office till the death of the Sultan. 


An anecdote is related by historians regarding Ahmad 
Hassan that at the time that Sultan Mahmud, 
Anecdote. time of Amir Sabaktagfn, was engaged 

in pittting down Abu ’Ali, Samjuri,®®' they lieard in a certain 


place that there was a religious mendicant there who was 
famous for his many miracles and piety, and whom people 
K A 203 called “ The Deer-skin Clad Recluse.” The 
■ ' Sultiin had a great liking for religious mendi- 


cants, but Ahmad Hassan discredited their miraculous 


powers,^®® so the Sultan said to him : “ Thou dost not believe 
in those folk. However, follow me and let us go to him.” 
Accordingly, they both went and had an interview with the 
hermit. 


394 A. D. 1033. 

595 The cx-j?overnor of Khurdsdin, On hia revolt againat Amir N6h, Surndni, of 

Buklidra, au<l after Ijia defeat at llirdt by Amir Kabaktagln, 993 A.D., ho 
made an effort to regain Khurdsdn, and defeated Mnhmdd, but was in turn 
defeated near Mashad by Amir Sabaktagin (Yambery*8 Bukhara). 

596 Xiit ; denied this master. 
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Tlie hermit commenced to talk like the venerable saints 
(of old), so the Sultan’s belief in him increased, and ho said to 
ka 203. “Dost thou require any goods or cash 

■ ‘ that we can present thee with ?” The hermit 

lifted his hand up in the air and held out his clenched fist to 
him full of gold and said : “What need hath he who can 
obtain gold from the treasures of the Invisible for (the help 
of) another ?” When the Sultan beheld this act he felt 
thoroughly convinced that it was a miracle. 

The Sultan thereon gave the gold to Ahmad Ttassan ; 
when the latter had examined it, the superscription impressed 
on it was that of Abu ’All, Samjuri. 

When they had concluded their interview with the hermit; 
thb Sultan said to Ahmad Ilassan : “Didst thou behold this 
miracle or not ? ’’ 

He said in reply: “I do not deny the miracles of saints, but 
it does not appear to me becoming that the Sultan should wage 
war with the race whose coinage is current even in Heaven.” 

The Sultan said : “ Explain to me yo\ar meaning as to what 
this enigma'*®^ is.” Ho showed him the gold. When his eyes 
lighted on the coin of Abu-’Ali, Sarajiiri, he was abashed, and 
ashamed of himself. However, Ahmad Hassan’s opinion was 
erroneous, inasmuch as many such deeds have by God’s decree 
been performed by saints. 


After this when Sultan Mas’aild®®® became King he said to 
K A 204 Ahmad Hassan : “ WJien thou wast returning 

‘ ■ from Mecca the Holy, thou acceptedest a Robe 

of-honor from the King of Misr.®®“ Now ho was a heretic, 
so thou too hast become a ‘Batim.’”^** On this pretext he had 
him executed at Balkh. 


S97 Lit : artifice. 

398 Son of Sultdn Mahmfiti. He reigned A.D. 1030 — 1040. 

399 Or rather tho Fatimito Khalifa of Cairo. 

400 The Pakkhto text explains this word as meaning outwardly a Mnssalman and 

yet an Infidel. ** *The Biitinls or Esoterics’ were a sect so called, because, 
remarks M. do Saoy, * they established an interior (Hiitin, Arabic, for hidden 
interior) sense of the scripture besides tho exterior. They said, whoever 
attached himsolf to the exterior fatigued himself with vain practises, whilst 
he who followed tho interior might dispense with all actions ; they gave to 
faith a preference over Islam.* This doctrine and others similar to it have 
always been deeply offensive to Sunni Muhammadans, and not without good 
cause. They were probably Christian doctrines deeply disguised. The Chris- 
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There were a great many famous poets in the time of the 
Poets of the Sultan ; for example: “Asayari, Fardawsi, 
Suiau’s court. Manuchahr, ’Ansari, ’Asjadi, Dakeki, Far- 
rakhi. Others of this class used (also) to attend his court/®* 

JVble hy the Afghan Translator, Maulavt Ahmed. 

This book has been completed on Monday, the fifteenth of 
Conclusion LastSistor (Rabi’a-us-Sani), in the year 1289 

" H.*®' It lias been translated from a work 

wbich is styled ‘‘Gulshan-i-Ibraliim/’ but is better known as 
the History of Ferishta/’ Muhammad Kasim, Astrabadi, 
composed it: — * 

0 Ahmad ! if thy life last a thousand years, 

At length will there be separation from thy friends* 

Except God, all is altogether fleeting. 

Be they thy relatives, acquaintances or strangers. 

tians of the Greek Empire, of Armenia, of Parthia, of Chaldea, ancl of Egypt 
forcibly converted to Muhammadanism, it is very likely, retained much of the 
geniality of the Christian doctrine as regards the relation of the deity to 
man, but were compelled by fear to hide their feelings under a dark esoteric 
Veil. Hence the term 134tini ox* esoteric.” (Preface by the Rovd. J. Reynolds 
to the Kitab-bYamani). 

401 Of the many names that adorned Sultdn Mahmtid’s court fe\V are known in 

Europe. Ghazni under Mahmdd exhibited a greater assemblage of literary 
genius than any other monarch in Asia has been able to produce* (Elphiu* 
stone’s India.) 

402 22nd June, A. D. 1872. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE TARIKH-I-MURASS’A- 


CHAPTER I. 


THEHISTOKY [zIKR-PA-BAIAn] Of THE GITAllAI ANE THE KHAKKnAI 
' (kARLANRAI),* their MIGRATION EROM KANDAHAR TO THE 
PROVINCE OF KARAIi, AND THEIR SEIZURE OF THE COUNTRY 
OP PESHAWAR, ET CiETERA, AT A TIME WHEN SUCCESS AT- 
TENDED THEM, TOGETHER WITH SOME CHRONICLES OP [thB 
author’s] own TRIBE, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS CHIEFS AND 
HIS OWN ADVENTURES. 

It is written^ that Akhnnd Darwozah^ has recorded in his 
book, which is entitled “Tazkira-ul-Abrllr,” that 
■ ’ " ' there was a Pakklitun named Sharbiin in tlie 


• Tho Karldnrais arc, aocorclin‘( to Afghan tradition, tlio Af^di(in triboa xvho aro 
knovrn as Pakklittins or railulns. Tim whole Ar.g’hLln race cliiiriia descent 
from Kiri};' Saul (Mulik Tdl&l), Imt the Afghrlna are, aecordiug to tliemsolvea, 
those who trace su(?h descent through Knis, alias ’Abd-iir-XtMsliid (who lived 
631 A.D , and was the principal agent in converting thorn to iHliini), whilst 
the Pakkhtdn, or Karliinrais, aro thoso wdio do so through anotlior line. 
Thfwc aro saiil to bo 128 Karhinrai, or Hakkhtdn, tdans, of which tho cliiof 
(apiid Hellcw) are tho Afddi, Wa/irl, Khatak, Onikzai, Jjtji, and Mangel ; 
whilst, according to tho author of tho “ Tftnkh-i.MurjiHs’n,” tlio Mandars (of 
TAsafzai), tho Yd^afzai’s (of modern S»wdt), tho (of Kuimr), tho 

Tarkldnris (of Hiijaur), the Ditddzais, Mohniands, uiid Khalils of tho 
Peshdwar Valley, aro also of this branch. Hollow discredits ibis genea- 
logical explanation of tho distinction, and considers that it is a post- 
Islamite fabrication. His idea is that tho Karlitnrai clans, who lived for 
the most part in tho inonntains of Kast Afgliaiiistitn. relying in the 
natural strength of tlioir country, refused to accept Jslitm at tlio hands 
of their brethren iu tho plains, and did not do so for many years after tlieni, 
and that, in consequence, tho diatiuctioii of Afghan and Patlnln was drawn 
by the first Moslam converts between thoso who accepted and rejected Isltim, 
Bollow divides tho Afghans into three grand families — tho Sarbdiii, Hatani, 
and Ghurghushti ; and makes tlio Karliinrai a branch of tho last named. 
The author of the Tiriklid-Miirass’a, however, considers thorn a branch of tho 
first-namod (Bellow’s Afghituistdii). 

1 An instance of tho Porfoct Tonso used passively. Vido Trumpp’s Grammar, 

§ 1^0 (£>)• 

2 A Miilla, of Moghal descont, whoso family had long settled in Ningrahiir Tfo flou- 

rished ciroiter 1580 A.D., and is moat famous for his bitter antugoniBin to 
B^^z^d,tho founder of tho Roshidyd sect. Tho latter styled himself Pir i-Kok- 
khltn, or tho Saint of light, but was nicknamed by tho Akhund, Pir-i-d\vri k, 
or the Saint of darkno*is, and is best known by tho latter name in Afgliiiiiis- 
Uti to this day. Akhund Darwozah was tho author of many works, aod is 
one of tho greatest of tho Afghan saints. (Klphiifstono’s Kiibal ; Itavcrty’s 
Grammar). He is buried near Hazdr-khanl village south of Posh hvar. 
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region of Kandahar who liad two sons,® one called* Kind, 
K.A.,p. 207-211. the other Zamind. 

Two sons were born to Kind — one Khakkhai, the other 
Gharai. 

Gharai had four sons — first, Daulatydr (amongst whoso 
descendants are the Malimands* and Daiidzais) f second, 
Khalil ; third, Zinin ; fourth, Chamkaui. 

They say that all four brothers had killed and cooked a 
ram and divided it amongst themselves. They [however] 
overlooked the brother named Ohamkani in their division, 
and did not give him tho soup [which fell to his share]. 
He was piqued at this, and separated from the [other] 
three. To this day his descendants^ are separated from them, 
and live scattered about in every direction.® The Ziranis are 
also separat 3 from their brethren, and live amongst the Tcijik- 
Majik* of Nangnahdr. Tho generality of people who are 
not acquainted with their real origin’® say of them that 
they are Tdjik, but they are [as a fact] people of high des- 
cont.“ 

Khakkhai had three sons — first, Mandai ; second, Mak ; 
third Tai'k. 

They say that Khalckhai had a wife named Marj^na, from 
whom’® are [descended] the [clans of] Mandai and Mak. 

Now Marjiina had a sister named Basso, a woman of lax 
morals. She also lived in'® Khakkhai’s hons^ as is the 
custom of the Pakkhtuns; and eloped with mim at the 

8 Note tho old plural “ <lzoe dazdinan’* is tho Tuodorn plural. 

4 Indicative Imperfect used as Knpflish Pres. Participle. 

5 A tril)o in Independent Territory who inhabit the country between the K(tbal 

and Swilt Rivers, north-west of Peshiwar. Tho lower Mohmanda aro Rritiah 
subjects, and dwoll in tho PoshawivT District between tho River Bflra and tho 
Afridl Pass leading to Kohat. 

ft They have given their name to a portion of tho Peshdwar District north of 
PesUiiwar, which extends to tho River Kabal. 

7 Lit : ho, 

8 lu the Safaid Koh Mountains and amongst tho Kifira of Kdfiristitn, (Bellew'fl 

Ytiaafzai). 

9 A Scythian people, tho aborigines of Afghdnistfln ; they still abound there, as 

well as in Persia and Tiirkistitn. (Bcllew’s YAsafzai). The word “Miijik” 
here is what Oriental Grammarians style ** tdbi’a muhmal," or a meaning less 
appositivo. Tho Zirinls are so intermingled with the inhabitants of Ning- 
rahilr as to bo undistpguishable by casual enquirers. For NingrahAr vide 
Chapter IT, Noto 40. 

10 Lit ; with them. 

11 Lit ; good people, t e., Afghans, who are very proud of their descent. 

12 An ouphemistie tiAnslation. 

13 Lit : entered into: had tho outrde of-: (as being) nearly related to him. 
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time when there was little respect amongst them for [the 
911 Muhammadan] religion. Tark was born of her ; 
’ the Tarklanri^* are her descendants. To the 
present time elopements are very frequent amongst them, but 
in other respects they are now mindful of their faith. 

Mak had a daughter named Gaga-f ; ho married her to 
his shepherd, named Bazarkai or Zcrakai. Gagianai was 
born of her, Mak had no more children. They call his 
descendants** the Gagiani. 

Now Mand had two sons — one TJmr, the other Yusaf. 
This ’Umr was a very upright man ; he went to the cities*® 
and married a woman of the Saiads of that time. From 
them there was issue one son, named Mandanr. The afore- 
mentioned *Umr'^ died in that same country. 

After some time liis brother Yusaf came to fetch away 
his wife and family, but the widow'* would not consent to 
go with him, and said to him ; “ It is tlie custom of your 
people to take forcible possession of a brother’s widow and 
the estate which he may leave : but it is my Avish that, 
as regards myself, a second marriage should not supervene** 
on tlie first, as it is recorded among the sayings of the 
Prophet: ‘ Every woman who contenteth herself Avith her 
first marriage, and remaiueth unmarried,*® on the Day of 
Judgment shall intercede for other Avomcn.' ” HoAvever, he 
vowed and protested [that he would not marry her], and took 
her ofE with him. 

Now Yusaf and five sons; one amongst them was named 
Aria (as he was very proud and haughty, they used to call 
him Bddi;** they still call his descendants the “ BadikheP*) ; 
the second, Tsa ; the third, Musa (avIio was the father of 
Alias) ; the fourth, Malai ; the fifth., Ako. 

The tradition is that at that time there was still this 
custom amongst the Pathiins, when the sons reached man- 

14 The inhabitants of modern Bdjaor, which thoy conquered circitor A.D, 160O. 

15 Lit : them. 

16 Of Tlindlistaii. (Bellew’s Ydsafzai). 

17 Lit : he. 

18 Lit ; woman, 

19 Lit ; bo proved, established. 

20 Lit : intact. 

21 Or windy, as we in En|rlish say : “ with wind in thcbhead.'' 

22 They are now extinct (l"ollew’s ydsafzai). 
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hood, to divide amongst themselves their parent’s property, and 
their parents also an equal share. To con- 
K.A,, p. 2 — 211 . . •Y\/'j,0n the sons of Yusaf were dividing 

their estate amongst themselves, their mother said to them : 
“ I pray you divide” my share off also.” The rest of his 
hretliren had not yet replied” when the wretched Biidi made 
an insulting gesture^® and said : “ Take that.” His mother 
cursed him and said ; “ May thy progeny never exceed 

thirteen persons I” To this day his descendants do not exceed 
thirteen persons. There are a few of them” amongst the 
Chaghar/ai.” 

Alias had four sons — first, Naso ; next, Tajai (the father 
of Gada-i) ; third, Salar ; fourth, Marainai, the husband of 
’Aayasha, whose descendants they now call the ’Aashaizai.” 

’Ako had six sons, four were by one wife, who was called 
Gohara — first, Khwiijo ; second, Thizid ; third. Aba ; fourth, 
iShawak ; and two by another Avife — first, Italim : second, 
Utmaii.” MaAvlai [or Malai] had four sons ; tAVo by one wife, 
who was called \Vata-i, viz., first, Daulat ; second, Chaghar ; 
two were by another Avife, Avho was called Nura-i, one Aba, 
the second ’Isorai.'™ 

And ’Issv had eleven sons. One day the Mughals wero 
carrying off in a foray a herd of horses belonging to Mandanr 
piis cousin]. ’Isa, Avith nine sons, rode in pursuit, and caught 
them up, in advance of [the main body of] his tribe. They 
all fell rnartyi's by the hands of the Mughals. It is a saying 
of the Prophet’s that he who dies in pursuit of his own pro* 
perty is accounted®^ a martyr. Out of them all [only] two 
of his sons survived, one Hassan, the other Y’akiib. When 
’Isa died he left his wife pregnant ; a son was born sho 
named it Aka.” 

23 The precaf iv'o imporatire from “ kawal” instead of “ Kawa-i'’ (Trampp’a Gram- 

mar, § 1A?0). 

24 Lit iwcro yet silent. 

25 This is an eapheinistic translation of the origioal Pakkhto. 

25 Tliijy aro now extinct. Vide supra, note 22. 

27 The Chagharzai aro a clan of the Malizai tribe who inhabit Eastern Boa^r. 

The fJhapharzai hold territory on botli banks of the Indus. 

28 The descendants of Alias now inhabit Western Bomir. (Bellow’s Y6aafzai). 

29 The Akozai are settled in SwdLt and to the mountains north of it j also in British 

territory. They art) calculated at 96 000 souls. 

80 The Malizai live in Eastern Boner. (Bellow’s Ydsafzai)^ 

31 Lit : becomoa. 

S2 Lit : became. 

83 The ’Isiizai iiiU.rbit (he country between Bon^r, Chamla, and the Indnsi 
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Maudanr had four sons — tlie first, Mamii ; the second, Kha- 
K.A., 1 *. 207-211 dar ; the third, Rajar : the fourth, Mando.** 

To continue : The Pakklitiins had divided off the country 
of Kandahar ainongfct themselves. The share of the Tarms“ 
was situated between that of Kind and Zamind. Neither 
brother could assist the other. [In the family of Kind] tho 
Khakkhai in their location were nearer tlie Tarins than the 
Gliarai. Now the portion of the foriner was the streams of the 
Arghasan,“® which was near the Tarins. 

A feud arose between the Tarln and the Khakkhai. The 
Tarlu obtained the mastery over them. Home of the 
Kliakkhais they put to death, some they expelled from their 
seats. Nowise did assistance reach them [/. c.,the Khakkhai] 
from Zamind and (Iharai.^' At last they had recourse 
to Gharai. They [ i. e., the Gharai] gave them a plot of land 
which was waste, on wliich there was no cultivation. 

They say that on tho land in Kandahar, when it is the 
season of spring, rain usually falls,’** and various sorts of 
herbage and grass spring up. AVhon it is subjected to the 
heat of [the month] liar,”* this spring grass droops, and is 
said to be scattered'" over the ground for the rest of the year. 
Tho cattle browse on it and live on it. But if in tho 
interval the rains of [the montli] Pashakal'" fall” on it, the 
floods carry all the grass away, and their cattle suffer great 
hardships. 

It happened that that year the Pashakal rain fell, and 
tho cattle of Gharai suffered great hardships. They seized 

34 The flesc^ndantg of MiindaTir are at the presonfc time subdivided into tlire® ^^freat 
brauebes — 1st, ’UsTrubosai; 2ntl 11a jarani; arid 3t*d Utmiizizai. The two first 
are all located in the tract of eoimi i-y po^>ulni*ly known as Yd.safzni, which is^ 
however, more correctly deTiominateil by the Afghans “ Mulk-i-Mandanr;” also 
“Sama” or tho Plain. One c\i\n of the UtaiAnzai, viz., the Sadosai, live in 
the south-east comer of nindern YAsafzai with a sub division in tho Gadiin 
country ; the other clans of tlio Iltnulnzai inhabit tho (jladfiri couni ry only. 

85 A tribe of Sarbani Afghtins. They still inhabit their ancient scats in tho valleya 
of tho Arf^hasdn and of Heshin, as well as the count ly around and in the vioinity 
of Kandahilr. They are now mostly nomads. (Bcllow^s Indus and Tigris.) 

36 A river which flows south of Kandalulr into tho Tar nak, and thence into tho 

Hilmand. Tho Gharai Klicl probably held tho highlands of Gbwarai Margh® 
to tho north-oast of th^ Arghasdii llivor. (llellcw^s Indus and Tigris.) 

37 Note idiom. 

38 “ Wii-wuri.’' Note force of tho Ilnbitual Present. Tho infinitive is “wuredal/' to 

rain. 

39 Juno — July. 

40 Note force of 8ubj Perfect employed to express a guarded opinion. 

41 July — August. 
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for themselves by force, by battle, and by strife the land 
K. A., p. 207— 211. which they had given to Khakkhai. 

Khakkhai was ejected from that spot, [and] came to 
another place which they call Karuii-Taugi, and settled on it. 
After tliis, owing to similar calamities, they migrated 
onwards^^ and came to Kabal. 


The Utmankhel of Tak,“ from the direction of Gomul, 
migrated together with Khakkhai, and to the present time 
assist and support him.** 

The Mahraandzais are descended from Zamind. For some 
reason or other ho was offended with his four brothers, 
and migrated witli Khakkhai. To this day they dwell 
with the Khakkhai, who however, do not treat them with 
consideration.*® 


CHAPTEK II. 

THE MIGUATION OF THE KHAKKnAI FROM KABAL TO 
PESHAWAR, WITH THEIR ADVENTURES. 

The story goes that the Khakkhai spent some years in 
E A 211—217 quiet and beoame rich. Both tlieir 

' ’ property and their families increased. It is the 

rule for wealth to accumulate in a fertile country. 

They say that at that time Kabal was held by Mirza 
Ulagh Beg,* who was of the family of Mirza Amir Taimur. 

In the year 811 H,® Shah Rukh Sultan (who was the son 
of the Amir Tairaiir) was governing Khurasan from Hiriit. 
Mirza Khalil (grandson of Amir i’aimur) was governing 

42 Note force of “ rd.*' 

43 Or Tdnk, in tlio Deni Ismail Khdn District. 

4i The Utmaii Khcl at present setMod in the North of the Yti«iafzai Plain. 

45 The Mahmandzais at the proannt day inhabit iraaldnagluir, and have done so 
since A.l). 1600, together with other races; the population of that division 
of the Poshdwar District being very Tni.xed. (Dellew’s Ytiaafzaij. 

1 no was sou of Abu Safd, Taimurido, and n iclo of the famous lUbar. fie must 

not be confounded with the 4th Taimurido Amir of Trans-Oxania, who boro 
the snme name. 

2 140a A.D. 
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Trans-Oxauia from Samarkand (instead of Mir^in SMli,‘ who 
K A, p. 211-217. was the son of Amir Taimiir), and was impri- 
soned in Samarkand by his own nobles. 

Directly Shah Rukh heard of this in Hirat he collected a 
force and entered Samarkand. Whilst Mirza Khalil was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Shah Rukhiya* by his nobles, he, 
on account of his hardships, addressed an Ode to Shah Rukh 
Sultan, the opening lines,® of which are as follows : — 

0 Bestower of gifts ! O Accompliaher of wishes ! 

We have not the power longer Exile’s pangs to bear. 

Shah Rukh Sultan, who was his uncle, released liim from 
prison, and took him along with him to llirat, and treated 
him with great consideration. He bestowed the kingdom, 
rule, and throne of Samarkand on the son of Amirzadah Ulagh 
Beg and left. When he had crossed the Jailuin,* Khudadad 
Jasta Bardi Beg, who had imprisoned Mirza Khalil, fled from 
Samarkand.^ 

Akhund Darwezah had recorded the name of the prince to 
whom Mirza Shah Rukh Sultan made over Samarkand as 
’Ali Kuli ; perhaps he was the son of Mirza Ulagh. This 
event happened before the coming® of King Babar fi’om the 
country of Farghana.* 

By the time King Babar took Kabal from the son of Znl- 
niin, Arghiln,'® who Avas called Makim, Arghiin, and subjected 
it to his own rule, the Pakkhtuns had seized all the country of 
Pakkhawar [or Peshawar], and were settled throughout it. 

When the whole of the Khakkhai had come to Kabal 
they spent some little time and amassed property, cattle 

8 Ho had died during the life-time of hia father, the great Taimyr Lang 
(Tamcrlain.) 

4 The ancient Binakat, Trans- Jaxartos. Tt was destroyed by the Moghals, and on 
being rebuilt was called Shdli llukhiyd after Mirzii Shdli Rukh, ion of Amir 
Taimtir. (Vambery’s Bukhdra.) 

6 Lit : beginuing. The Ode was in Arabic. 

6 River Oxua. 

7 To Tdshkand, where ho was beheaded and his head sent to Shdh Rnkh. (Vam- 

bory’s Bukhara.) 

8 A.l>. 1504. Babar was a Turk prince, who founded tbo dynasty in India known 

(but incorrectly so) as tho Moghal dynasty. It Tasted A.D, 1606—1803, when 
its last prince bocaino a pensioner of the British Government. 

Modern Kokdn, 

A Turk family, who hod nsarped tho rnlo on tho death, in 1602, of Mirzd Ulagh 
Bog, uncle of Bdbar. They migrated to Kandabdr, and thence, 1632, to Sind, 
where they founded a dynasty, which reigned until A k bait’s time. (Elpliin’ 
stone’s India.) • 


0 
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and wealth, and enjoyed security." Now with wealth and 
K A p 211-217 security population increases. The Yiisafzai 
and Mandanr more especially increased, and 
commenced [to give] trouble. They continually harassed" the 
people of Kabal, seized their property, and were guilty of other 
oppressive acts. They tliouglit themselves superior to the 
rest of the Pakkhtims." Moreover, they had no fear of 
Shahzadali Mirza Ali Kuli Beg, and no respect for him. On 
the contrary, they harassed his dependants, and sat in his 
court making use of disrespectful words. 

They at length forced tlio Mirza to wage war, feud, and 
enmity with them." He put some of them to death, and 
some of them he spoiled [of their property]. 

To continue : When the Pakkhtiins" fled, they entered the 
vallios in the mountains round Kabal. 

At that time there were three famous Shekhs" amongst 
the Pakkhtilns; [of these] two wore brothers, one Maddd the 
other Madad. They were both of the clan of the ’Isazai. 
The other Shekh was ’Usman, Maulaizai, [or Malizai.] 

The whole tribe assembled before Madad and Madad 
saying : " We pray you inform us from your knowledge of 
the future as to what will bo the [future] fate of the tribe, 
and why you did not warn ns of the event" whioh has 
already happened," that we might have thought over and 
put in order our affairs, so that we might not have sustained 
so much injury.” Tlioy both answered them thus: “First 
we pray you put Shekh ’Usman, Maulazai, to death ; after that 
we will give you a reply. Although he has always received" 
offerings and reverence from the commonwealth, still ho was 
not able to give them warning of this event ; we pray you, O 
Clansmen 1 either to present’** offerings to him or to us. 

11 Noto idiom, 

12 Note force of Ind. Habitual Imperfect. 

13 They are said to have waged a feud with the Gaglilnls. (Jamos.) 

14 Lit : they by force brougiit the Mirzi to this brink that ho should make war. 

16 The word “ Pakkhtdn ” in this and tho five succeeding paragraphs refers only 

to the Yusafzai and Mandanr clans. 

16 The Shekh is a holy man, who has the power of performing miracles, looking 

into futurity, and predicting events by means of converse with tho Genii. 

They are thoroughly believed in by the Afghdns and universally consulted In 

matters of difficulty oi;,importanco. (Bellew's Ydaafzai.) 

17 oxpi’lsion from Kdbal into the surrounding fastnesses. 

18 Pakkh*-'^ T-nd. Past. 

19 Nr e fore 3 of I d. Imperfect, 

20 Liv ; iHKo. 
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The [whole tribe] at last clamoured” for tlie death of 
Shekh ’Usman. He said to them: “ I was in 
truth^^ aware beforehand of this event, but I 
could not interfere with the will of God.*' I will, however, 
now inform yon on the matter [about which you are so anxious] 
if you will not murder me.” 

Wlieu he obtained respite from death he said to them: “You 
will have a pitched battle with the Mirza, but victory shall be 
yours.” Madad and Madad addressed them to the same effect, 
but [added]: “One of us should lead your foot-men.” 

Accordingly, on the day of battle, the leader of the infantry 
was one of them, and it fell out just [as they had foretold.] 

After that the Pakkhtuns used to con?e out of the hills and 
harry and rob the peasantry. The Mirza could see no other 
remedy for it except peace. He appointed a negotiator,” and 
invite - hem to come in. [On their arrival] he gave” them 
food and robes of honor, and said to tliem : Oonsidermy” house 
as your own.” Now the Pakkhtuns, although they are sharp 
[enough]” are f still | very sensual : for this reason they for the 
pleasure of the moment lose sight of matters of real importance.” 

The hcad-moii of the p(M)plo used daily to have audience of 
til e Mirza. One day eight hundred men came, all unarmed ; 
[but] one Mahnnid (the son of Miihammad, Chagharzai,) had 
secreted*" a small dagger in his trousers. When they weiit 
to the iilirza they perceived ho meditated treachery, so 
Malimud'" said to the rest :" “ If you say the word I will 
assassinate the Mirzii.” 'IMie rest, however, forbade him saying : 
“ The obligations of hospitality should be respected: perhaps 
he will not act ill by us.” 

Janga, Gagiani, had previously"^ made the following ba«o 
suggestion to the Mirza, saying : “ You will not again get so 

21 Lib : bccamo raging, pasaumato. 22 “ Jlam.” 

22 Lib : my hand could not reach to God’s (h^eda, 

2‘4 Note tlio idiom. 

25 Note the fonii “krab,” and not the more usual one ; "kretl ” is tiscld foi' thd 
Indicative Past, third por.yon idiiral. 

2(j Notice tlic ancient genitive da nidj”if not altogether obsolete it is very 
rarely used now. 

2" Lit : accoutred in intellect.' 

28 Lit ; for a little gain place behind their backs, 

29 Lib ; brought. 

30 Lit : and he (haghah), i. e., the pcr.'^on more remotely mentioned in the text. 

3L Lit : Iht’s.^ nihei's “ dai,” the pc'THons tikh'c pio.viinately reforrod to# 

32 Note the Force of the indicative Pluporfect, 
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many together in one place, and you will never get rid of them 
K A 211—217 means ; look on this as your opportunity 

■ ■ and massacre them all.” He accordingly bound 

them all, and put thorn to death®^ one by one. 

At that time among their head-men was one Sultan Shah ; 
he petitioned the Mirza saying : “I have two urgent requests 
[to make] if you will grant them.” The Mirza replied : “ They 
are granted.” 

He spoke as follows : “First let my nephew, Malik Ahmad, 
be released from this bondage, and the king spare his life 
next, let not the children®® of my tribe put in bonds, but, 
on the contrary, let them go whereever they list.” 

The Mirza consented and said to him : “ I thought that 
you would ask®® for your own life®' to be spared, or that of 
one or two hundred of the young men.”®® 

He replied : “ Ahmad is worth them all, and if so many of 
my relatives die why should I [seek to] save my own life ; it 
is better that I should die first of them all.”®® Such deeds 
were subsequently done by Malik Ahmad as he had antici- 
pated. 

To continue : After that, the survivors of the tribe of Yilsaf- 
zai came with their dependants and followers to Nangahar.®® 
The section of Tarklanrai settled in Lamghan.'" A short time 
passed thus. [At length] a feud arose between the Yusafzais 
and the Mahmandzais. They fought- a pitched battle at the 
village of Hisarak in the end the Yiisafzai’s gained the 
victory. 

33 ‘‘Wajai,” a very old, if obsolete, form of third person singular masculino, 

past indicative of “wajlal,’* to kill. Trumpp notices it, (Grammar § 143, p. 217). 

34 Lit : blood. 

36 Note the non-inflection of the Arabic plural. This is contrary to tho general 
rule. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 180 (1). 

36 Pakkhto Indicative Future. 

37 Lit : head. 

38 Lit : or ask from me one hundred or two hundred other young men. 

39 Very idiomatic. 

40 Also called Ningrahlr at the northern base of the Safed Koh or Spin Ghir (Mt» 

Blanc) mountains, which form part of the snutlicrn boundary of tho valley of 
the River Kabal. The name is a corruption of the ancient Sanskrit word 
Nagara-hifra. Tho district is some GO miles long by 16 broad, bounded aa 
follows : north by the plain of Jal41dbad, south by the Safed Koh, cast by tho 
village Dhaka (where the famous Khaibar Pass concludes), west by the Kar- 
kacha Range. (Wood’s Oxus). 

41 Western portion of the Sirdiri of JaUldbad. It is said to have been so named 

after Lamech (tho father of Noah), whose tomb is pointed out in tho ’Ali 
Shang Valley. (Aciana Antiqua), It is better known as Lughman, 

42 East of tho Karkacha Range mentioned in tho preceding note : it is hero that 

the seedless pomogranato is produced. (Wood’s Oxus). 
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At last a short time after the Yhsafzais marched from 
Nangahai’j and left it for the Mahmandzais,?* 
’ ‘ whilst the section of the Gagi^nis remained in 
Basawal.** ^ 

Some people say that the Yusafzais came to Bajaor^ and 
seized a portion of its territory, and had several skirmishes 
with its people. Either Bajaor did not please them, or they 
did not think they could hold it, so they retraced their steps. 

Their head-men came and held a “jirga”atSafedSang^® with 
the Dilazaks,^' and asked them for some land; but after awhile 
a feud sprung up between them, as has been before related. 

However, according to the statement of Akhund Darwezah, 
one story is to the effect that they had an engagement with the 
Dilazaks, and a great many Yusafzais fell from thence the 
tribe retreated to the hill of Tahtara*“ and of the Shalmanis.'® 
Thence they made peace with the Dilazaks, and entered the 
territory of Pakkhdwar [or Peshdwav].®^ The Dilazaks 
treated them with great courtesy and favor. 

Other people say that they entered Pakkhawar by the 
Khaibar®* route, and asked the Shalmanis for the Barbar 

43. Bellow says that the Mahammadzais or Mahmandzais were the allies of thO“ 

Ydsafzaia in this battle, and defeated the Tarkldnrai ; that the Mahmandzais 
took possession of most of the country and turned the Ytisafzais over to th& 
Gagidni, who forced them to leave Ninpjrahdr. Tlic Mahmandzais in Akbar’a 
reign, i. e., some time between A.D. 15515 and 1C05, left Ningrahdr for their 
present settlement in ITasbtnaghar. They obtained it from the Ydsafzaisaa 
the prico of their assistance at tho Battle of Gadar, of which the Afghdn. 
author gives an account further on. 

44. Eight kos west of Dhaka, the western mouth of tho Khaibar Pass. The- 

Gagidiifs now inhabit Kuuar. 

45. A territory to tlie north and west of the independent Mahmands, 

46. Or “ Spin-eaiig,” (K. of Mt. Tahtara), in British Territory, 

47 They wc're probably a race of Bdjput descent, and not x\fglidn8; they at the 
time lived in the eastern limits of Ningrahdr. (Bellew’s YUsafzai). Vide 
also Gl'aptor IV, note 7. 

48. Lit ; died, 

49. A peak (6862 feet) in tho Khaibar Range, to the north of tho famous Khaibar- 

Pass, 

60. A tribe so called from their original seat Shalmdn on tho River Khuram, west 

of tho Kohat District. The valley of this river forms tho present Afgbdn 
Sarddri of the same name. They migrated via Tlrd to the Khaibar, where,, 
and in Hash tuaghar, they were settled at tho time of which mention ia 
mado in tho text. 

61. Vid the Abkhdna route. 

62. There are two routes to Peshdwar from Ningrahdr ; tho N'orthern one is the 

Abkhdna route, on which occurs the plain of Shalmdn, described by 
Masson, and which enters the Peshdwar Valley at Michni; and the Southern 
one through the Khaibar, which enters the Peshdwar Valley at Jamrdd.. The 
author here says that there arc conflicting reports as to whether the Yfisafzai 
entered Peshdwar by the Abkhdna or Khaibar routes, and gives both accounts.. 
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water-cut.'* The Shalmanis, [relying] on the support of the 

K A 211-217 as they were allies and brethren of 

theirs (they had in former times seized Pakkha- 
war together, as has been before related) refused. 

On this, ill-feeliiig sprung up between the Shalmanis and 
the tribe of Yiisafzai. Tliey waged war together ; the Ydsaf- 
zais gained the victory, so they marched to Doaba'* and 
separated from the Dilazaks. Some Dilazaks had taken a 
dislike to the Ydsafzais; on this account they were unable to 
remain in Pakkhawar. 

After a time they fell out witli the Shalmanis" of Hsisht- 
naghar;'® they made war on each otlier; the Ydsatzais gained 
the victory. A Shalmanl named Khalo, wlio was their leader 
they killed, and the rest of the tribe they drove out of IT asht- 
naghar. They went to Swad” [or Swat]. Tlio Sultan of 
Swat gave them a settlement, and located them at Alladaiid.'® 

There is a story of Akhund Darwezah’s, which he has related 
of a Chagharzai, who said : “ T was present at the death of 
Khalo, Shalmanl ; when they cut off his head he had drunk so 
much beer" that a great deal more beer flowed out of his neck 
than blood.” (I pray to Grod to be preserved from a similar 
sin ! 

The Ydsafzais lived f n’ some time in JTashtnaghar. 

63 Bellew, iu hia work on Y^nafzai, aiipavcMitly roads this as n niiaprint in tho 
original Ttianiiscnpt forHar-Biira or Iktra. It was possibly a walcr-cut 

on the upper course of tho Uivor IJ^ra which Hkoh in tho Afridi country, and 
flows soutli of the Khailmr Bass into the lliver Ksibal. It enters Britisli terri- 
tory at Shekhan. 

94 A Division of the Poshiiwar District lying in the Delta (Do-ab, hence its name) 
of tho Rivers Kiibal and Sw'dt. 

65 A branch of tlu^ Shalmdnis (Yido Note 50) wore at this time, and of tho 15th 
century, also in LTashtnaghar, but us tho text rolatos, wore oxpollod therefrom 
by^ tho Y6safzais. ^J’hero arc still some few monibcrs of tiiis tribe (apud 
Elphinstone) in modem Y6safzai who bavo some remains of a peculiar 
language. 

6R A Division of tho Peslutwar District on the oast of tho River Swift; it is so 
called from its eight (Persian ; “husht”) hirgost villages — Tangi, Shorpao, 
XJmrzai, Torangzais, Utiminzai, Rajar, ChilrslldLla, and Prflng. 

67 An extensive country in Independent Afghanistan lying to tho north ofYusafzai, 

68 On tho loft, or south, bank of tho River 8w4t: the capital oftholidnizai Tappa 

of the Swib Valley, 

69 “Bossa.” It is brewe l from a kind of millet ; the people of Bftjaor were much 

ad<iict«‘d to it in Biibor’s time. (Bellow). 

Boza-khdim” * a beer-shop, hence the English word ‘‘ boozing-keu ” \ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MIGRATION OF THE GHORIA-KHEL' FROM KANDAHAR. 

They relate that for some reason or another, either because 
,,, they wore driven to straits by the enmity of the 
K. A., p. 2 . jjj:^2aralis^ or by fends with the Mughals, the 

Ghoria-Khel left the country of Kandahar at various times 
by sections, and settled in Kiibal and Ningrahar. When they 
had all collected together tliey marched to Peshawar with all 
their belongings.’ 

The Dilazaks were in Peshawar, and disputes arose between 
them. At the village of Sultanporai,^ which people still call 
“ Da-jang-wara-i,” or the hillock of the fight, they fought a 
bal ! le together ; the Dilazaks sustained a defeat. Some fell 
by the swords, but a great many people were carried away by the 
liazar-khani stream,’ which they therefore call “ Tezanda-i 
Kanda,” or “ The ravine of the Hangman’s Noose.” During the 
action a small bank® of cloud appeared; rain fell in the vicinity 
of the stream, which came down in flood otlierwiso the stream 
has not ordinarily a strong current. They say that at that 
time there was no rain anywhere except in the vicinity of that 
stream. Holiness bolongeth unto Gcd 1 

Wlien thou desiiN'st thy oneiiiics to dofeat, 

Elcphaiita aiid tiicir drivers thou sloy’st by incaiis of birds.® 

God liath said to mini : When tlioii hast slauglitcr made, 
(Know) it is not Ihon wlio hast the slaughter made but God/* 

1 That is, the Mahmand and Dttiidzai (DaulatysCr), Khalil and Zirdn clans. 

2 A people of Mut^hal origin ami Sliia tenets, who inhabit the hilly country to tho 

north-west of Kiibal. 

3 Note that hero tho form rdjjrhlah ’Ms used as the third person plural, past 

Indicali VO of “ I'lii-tlal ” instead of tho more usual form “ nl-ghlal.” (Vido 
Trnmpp’s Grainmar, p. 111.) 

4 I cannot trac<^ this place ; it must have been somewhere on tho banks of the 

lliver Bdra, soinh-west of Peshilwar. 

5 It is tho Kivor Hdra which in its course passes the village of Hazarkhiiuai, a little 

to tho south of Pc'shavvar, just hefon^ it joins the River Kdbal j it is also 
known as tho Jhandi ; I hik name luring a corruption of tho “ Tezanda-i’* of 
the text, (Kdzi Saiad Ahmad.) 

Ci Lit : a piece. 

7 Note tho idiom. 

8 Reference is here made to the War of tho Elephant which ocenrred A.D. 670, the 

year of Muhammad’s birth, and to commemorate which ho asserted that the 
105 th SAra of the Koriin w.ns revoalod. 

Tho Moslem tradition is that AbrahA, an Abyssinian and a Christian, Viceroy of 
Yamau, onragod at a gross sacrilege committed on his church at Senda (Modern 
Aden) by an idolatrous Arab selected for tho deed by the people of Mecca, 
invaded their territory with intent to destroy the K’abfi. He took with him, 
some say, thirteen elephants, whilst others mention only one, and arrived 
at Tiilf. WInm ho desired to advance to tho assault of Mecca, his own 
elephant refused to advance, whilst a large flock of birds, like swallows, 
suddenly appeared from tho direction of the sea-coast, and showered on his 
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The Dilazaks were expelled from Pakkhawar, and there- 
V t 917 091 after crossed over the river® of the Ydsafzais, 

' * ■ and settled in Langarkot/® in the plain [of 

Ydsafzai] and in Kal-pani.” 

Some time passed thus [without any event of importance} 
‘and then a feud sprung up between the Yiisafzais and Dilazaks. 
The Yiisafzais went through the whole of the Khakkhai,’® 
and allied them to themselves. They had several encounters 
with the Dilazaks, and drove them out of Kal-pani. 

There is a story of Akhuud Darwezah’s that the settlements 
of the Dilazaks were at that time in the plain of Langarkot, 
whilst those of the Yusafzais wore in Hashtnaghar. Now 
because the Dilazaks liad seized the plain around Langarkot 
when the cattle of the Yiisafzais came to the plain to graze, 
they used to plunder and lift them. If any of the Yusafzais 
came to them for purposes of trade, they used to attack them, 
and they were tlms always sufferers at the hands of the 
Dilazaks. Malik Ahmad gave as his advice that they should 
[again] have recourse to the Khakkhai.*® Although they had 
several blood feuds with the Mahmandzais,^‘ still when they 
went as suppliants to them they treated them as brethren and 
allies. The Gagianis,'® however, insisted [as the price of the 


army, stonoa, which killed every one whom they struck. His troops retreated 
but were annihilated on their homeward march. The only person who 
reached Yamau alive was the Viceroy himself, and he died immediately after 
arrival of small-pox. Muir explains the Icjj^cnd by saying that, ns a fact, the 
invadintr army was destroyed by an epidemic of small-pox. (Sale’s Kordn; 
Muir’s Life of Muhammad.) 

9. This is either the Chaljuini Khvvar, the Gadar Rud, or the Makilm Rfid. “ Tho 
latter,” Mr. Beckett writes to mo, “ has moro tho character of a river; it is a 
swift stream, and seMom <lries up, whilst the Chalpilni is n ravine which 
generally cb-ioa up in tho month of June, liiit comes down in great flood 
whenever there is rain in the hills.’* I also incline to consider it the Makdin 
Rdd. The position of Langarkot would, however, justify tho identifying 
“ the river of the Ydsafzais ’* with any one of the throe streams above- 
mentioned. 

10 Tho modern Kapdr-da- Garry, a fort built A.D. 1G70 to command the plain of 

Yd'^afzai (soo Khiish-hiil Kliiln Ode XV, Note 35), 6 miles east Of Hoti 
Marddn. in Yusafzai. It consists of tho four villages of Garry Ism’ailzai, 
Garry Daulatzai, Kot Tsm’ailzai, and Kot Dmilatzai. Some of the buildings 
of old Langarkot are still in existence. 

11 The country on the eastern bank of the Kal-pdnl or Chalpjlni ravine. 

12 i.e.j they applied to the GagiiCnis of Ningrahdr (now of Kunar) and tho Tark- 

Idnrls of (Bdjaor) for help. 

13 Pakkhto, oratio dirccta. 

14 Who at time hold Ningrahdr with the Gagidnls. 

16 Bellew says, I know not on what authority, the Ghoria-Khol. Akhund Darwe- 
zah agrees with Afzal Khdn that tho Gagidnls were to receive Doaba, and 
adds that the Yusafzais up to his time had faithfully performed their promise. 
Dodba is at the present time inhabited chiefly by Gagidnis with a fair amount 
of Gboria-Khel, so perhaps tho Ghoria-Khel also sent a contingent to aid the 
Ydsafzais. ' 
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alliance] that the country of Dodba should bo theirs, whilst the 
K.A.,p.2i7— 221. Mahmandzaia demanded that of Hashtnaghar. 

The Tarklanrais'" alone did not assist them, but the Utman 
Khel were on their side, and opposed the Dilazaks stoutly. 
Tiiey say that the Utman Kliel" had prepared buffalo hides 
[as shields]"* which tliey carried in front of them in battle, so 
that arrows had no effect on tliem. 

The whole of the Khakkliai, witli their households, marched 
[twenty miles]'" and encamped on the river Gadar. The next 
day the Dilazaks came out [six miles]** from Langarkot with 
intent to fight ; they engaged;"" there were numerous flights 
of arrows from the side of the Dilazak.s, and a great 
many of the Kliakkhais fell."* They at length came to 
close quarters with tlieir swords. The first man who crossed 
the river Gadar was Bashir, the son of ’Ali (Ism’ailzai),"" he 
killed the son of Zangai, Dilazak. 

After that, the Yiisafzais determined to reduce Swat. After 
a while Malik Ahmad"" and Shekh Mali"* came to the conclu- 
sion that they ought to march thither. They all set out 
simultaneously, and halted in front of the Sliahkot Pass. 
They spent several days there. The Swatis,"* night and day 
kept watch over that pass, whilst they neglected the other 
[passes.] 

16 Or people of Biijaor. 

17 Said by some to bo tbo desceiidar.ts of one Utman, wlio came in with SultsCn 

Mabnidd of (rhazni A.. I). 907, and settled in the country between tbo 
TT ; : iiiiiids and SwiU. The author of th(j Tdrikb-i-Murass'a, however, in 
CliHpt<‘r J V, calls th<Mii a tribe of the Karlaorai Afgbiiua, (sec 187). 

18 They wore made of untanned ox-hides sown tof^etluu’, and tcviuod karwat ; each 

was carried by a couple of moii, and afforded proioctiou to half a dozen men. 
(l3<‘llow’s Yuriafzai). 

19 Bclljw’s Yhsafzai. 

20 Bellow says close to tbo villa-fro of the saino namo. 

21 Khakkhiii, a noun of mull i hide, here takes a verb in the singular. 

22 A clan of the Amazai, ’Usmiiizui, Mandaiir, 

23 IIo WHS nephew to Mulik Sultiiii; his life was spared in a general massacre of 

tho Khakkhai by tlio governor of KAbal at the iotorceasioii of his uiicle, as 
before relatcnl. 

24 Tho chief Malla of the Yusafzais, who llourislied about 1420 A.D. IIo made 

a distribution of tho lands of YAsurzai which has held good to the prosont 
time. Uaverty states that lie is tho most anci^mt author amongst the 
Eastern Afghans, and wrote an extensive history of the YAsafzais, as well aa 
an account in detail of their land tenures. Tliis work, however, is believed to 
be at the present day extinct. (Bellow’s Yusafzai; Raverty’s Pashto 
Grammar). 

25 The aboriginal Swatis here alluded to were a jioople of, presumably, Indian origin. 

They formerly possessed a kingdom extending from the River Jholum to near 
Jaldliibtid iu the valley of the River Ktibal, but were gradually confined to 
narrower limits by tho Afghiiri tribes. At tho tin?o of which mention is made ^ 
in tho text they had boon driven to Swat and Bunoyr, their last seats. 
(Elphinstono's Kdbal). 
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One night the Yiisaf/ais held a consultation together and 
K. A., p. 217— said to their womon-folk : “Bogin singing 
221- songs.” Now in their songs they kept on praising 

their own warriors, and reviling the Swatis to the following 
effect : “0 Swatis, be on yonr guard; to-morrow we will 

attack you.” The Swatis tlionglit tliat the next day they 
would attack the pass, so wliatever other forces they had 
they massed at the Sliahkot P^j-ss. The Yiisaf/.ais made a 
forced march during tlio uiglit, and entered Swat by the 
Mallakand Pass."'*** 

They had daily cngagemeuts in Swat, and reduced the 
country as they advanced. In twelve years they had gained 
posse.ssion of the whole of Swat,'' anti engaged in wars with 
Talash and B.ijaor until cliey had .seized those countries also. 

The story goes that in the war with Taliish, at the village 
of Kat-Kilai, there was a Mandanr named Barraazid. He urged 
his horse at full gallop on to one of the enemy, cleared a 
ravine twelve and a lialf yards broad, ran his foe through 
with his spear, and killed him. 

After that, desirable tracts fell into the hands of the 
Yusafz.ais, where they lived at peace and ease. Although 
there were few learned men amongst them, they none-the- 
less lived in obedience to tiie Prophet, and God in turn protected 
them effectually. Moreover, their maliks and chiefs ivere not 
excluded from the courts of kings, but had the entree of them. 
For instance, Malik jMimad used frequently to go from Swab 
to Kabal and perforin every duty imposed on him by the 
king. [ So things wont on] until the Khaiiship came in its 
regular course to Kajo.*** Then there was a stern engagement 
between the Yusafzais and the Ghoria-KlieP'* at Shekh-patiir.’® 
The tradition is that there were 12,000 cavalry amongst the 

20 West of the Shdlikot Pass. They both cross tho Tllam Tlango. 

27 Swat is at the pntstjiit day for tho most part iiilinbitcd by tho JRalzai and 

Khwazozai clans of the Akozai branch of tho Ytisat'zais. Tho former hold 
the country on tho loft (or south) bank, tho luttor that on the right 
(or north) bank, of the River SwjU. Tlioro are some aboriginal Swdtis 
amongst them ; but tho greater portion Tingrato«l, together with other 
adventurers, to the north valley.s of tho Haztira District, Cls-Indua, somo 
250 years ago, to form tho “ lashkar” or ariiuul allies of tho Saiads 
of Kcigiin against tho Turks of those parts. (Bellow ; Elphinstono ; Wa(-o). 

28 This was in 1491 A.D. Ho was also a historian of the Yidsafzais, but his works 

arc said not to be procurable now-a-d lys. (Ruverty). 

20 t. e., the Mahinands, j>,iTidzais, and Khalils. 

30 It is the ruined old fort that ovt^rlooks the village of old Naosbora. Tho 
scene of tho battle* was, in 1804, occupied by tho Dak Bungalow hard by tho 
Grand Trunk Koad. (Bo I lew’s Ydsal zai). 
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Ghoria-Kliel in those days. Three hundred” horsemen on pie- 
917-221 horses were in the Khalil section alone j 
K.A.,p. ■ £^ll action. 

Akhund Darwezah tells a story to the effect that in that 
engagement in the martingale of the horse of one trooper 
twelve arrows lodged. 

The section of the Khalils^ has remained” a weak one 
among the Ghoria-Khel from that day. They say that a 
great many of them fell [in the action], and several house- 
holds were so reduced that the women married their slaves. 
A few of the Ghoria-Khel who fell alive into the hands of the 
Ydsafzais were sold by them for the name [of the thing] for 
the lid of a cooking-pot. 

After that, the pride and impiety of the Y usafzais increased j 
heterodox practices and sects sprung up among them. Some, to- 
gether with their head-men, became Christians;” others fol- 
lowed the tenets of Pir Rokkhan, whom people call Pir 
Tarik.” 

31 ** Tor sti.” For this form vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 94, p. 127. 

32 A tribe numborin;? some 16,000 men inhabitinjg the tract lying between the 

Khaibar hills on the west and the city of Peshawar and District of Dodb 
on the east. 

33 Pakkhto Indicative Past, 

34 The word in tlio text is ** ’IsdyV' which usually moans Christian, but it 

jjrobably boro moans followers of a religion other than Muhammadanism, 
as wo have no other recor<l of tho oxistenco of Christianity amongst tho 
Yusafzais. I, however, pen this note with some hesitation, as Viimbery 
in his History of Bukhara writes of Christians in Central Asia up to 
A.D. 1300. 

The above translation is made from the text as it stands in the original manus- 
cript of Afznl Khiin, Khatak, of Jamil GaiTi, Ydsafzai, which has 
‘hnalikiiio” (h^ad-mcn) for the “rnalangino” (monks, ascetics) of tho K.A. 

35 A VYazirl Mnlli from Kinrai Khiirarn (viilgo Kinigoornm), whose real name 

was Baizid. lie travelled both in Central Asia and Hindustin. In tho 
latter country ho adopted his pocniiar doctrines of motempsychosis and 
deism, and preached them with success in Ningrihdr, also in tho Peshdwar 
Valley amongst tho Ghoria-Khel, especially tho KhaUls, Akhund Darwezah 
gave him the name of Pir Tirlk. After various adventures in Tirih and 
Kibal he died, circitor A.D. 1585, in Hashtnaghar. (Bellew^s Ydaafzai). 
“ Pir Rokkhiii ” means tho Priest of Light : and ** Pir Tarik’' “ the 
Guido to Darkness/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN ACCOUNT TS GIVEN OF THE AUTHoVs ANCESTORS AND THE 
ADVENTURES OF lIlS TRIBE, AS IT MOVED' PROM ONE 
PLACE TO ANOTHER BECAUSE OF DlFFICULTfES IN ITS 
RELATIONS WITH OT'HBR TRIBES, AND WHAT BEFELL 
IT IN THE INTERVAL. 

There is a tradition of “ the Khan of high renown,” 
K A 221— *>28 Khush-hal Kluin, whicli ho has recorded in his 
’ ’ ' own hand-writing in his hook of notes, that the 

Khatak tribe traces its descent from the Karlanrai. There 
are twenty generations between Karlan and onr family, as 
follows ; — 


Afzal Khan ; 

The son of Ashraf Khan ; 

The son of Khush-hal Khan ; 

The son of Shahbaz Khan ; 

The son of Yahiya Khan ; 

The son of Malik Akorai. 

Akorai, the son of Darwosli Muhammad (who is 
better known as Chanjii) ; 

Chanjii, the son of Taman ; 

Tainan, the son of Ilassan ; 

Hassan, the son of Shekh ’Ali ; 

Shekh ’Ali, the son of ’Atta ; 

’Atta, the son of I’atai ; 

Patai, the son of A to 
Ato, the son of Bargoyat ; 

Ilargoyat, the son of Tarai ; 

Tarai, the son of Torman ; 

Tormiin, the son of Lukman (who is better known 
as Khatak) ; 

Lukman, the son of Kakai 
Kakai, the son of Karhin ; 

Karlan, is the son of Honai ; 

Honai belongs to the family of Sarban, who is of 
the family of Sharkbun. 

1 Lit : was goinf?. 

2 Or Anfi (apiul IlaiiCt Khiin) the ancestor of the And Khol. 

3 He probabij lived in Shwjil, where a place called Kakai Mela still exists. 

(Haidt Khdn). For Shwdi, see Chapter V, note L 
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The story is a long one, but | here only] an abstract and 
K.A.,p. 22 1—228. wliat is pertinent has been recorded. 

They say that Karlan was born of his mother in the country 
between the summer and winter quarters [of his tribe,] 
which, owing to hostile attacks, marched [suddenly] towards 
Aliashamat;* she left him [ behind and ] forgot him. 
Directly she remembered him, Ormar, avIio was the brother 
of Honai, returned to look for his nephew. At last he found 
him. A cooking-pot had also been left behind there, so ho 
put Karlan inside it, put it on his head, and brought him to 
Ahashamat. 

Ormar had no son of his own, so he said to Honai : “ I 
have carried’ your son with great trouble to this place; do 
not take him from me. 1 will bring him up, and do you 
take this cooking-pot.” Honai agi’oed; now because he had 
exchanged him for a cooking-pot, Avhich the Pakkhtiins call 
Karhai, he Avas named Karlanai. 

Directly he was mature in Avisdom and years, Ormar gave 
him his daughter in marriage. He had a large progeny ; they 
comprise** several clans, [ who ] all trace their descent from 
Karldnai. Please God, a full account of their history will be 
given in the proper place. 

HoAVOver, in the opinion of the Dilazaks^ who are a power- 
ful tribe of the Karlanis, things are as follows : for they call 
ivarlan a Hasseini ^aiad according to the following order : — ■ 

Karlan, son of Saiad fCaf ; 

Saiad Kaf of Saiad liajjil ; 

Saiad Kajal, of Saiad Khathn; 

Saiad Khatim, of Saiad Jsm’ail; 

Saiad l.sm’ail, of Imam J’afar Sadik ; 

Imam J’afar, of Imam Muhammad Bakar ; 

Imam Muhammad, of Zain-ul-’Aabadiu; 

Zain-ul ’Aal)adin, of Imam Hussain ; 

Imam Hussain, of Hazrat ’AH (may God make 
his face to shine !) 

4 I have not boon able to traco this place ; it is probably in the Sulimdn rntiKO, 

in tho vicinity of the valley of ShwiSl — (See Ohapi. V, Note 1). 

5 Koto til at thoui^h kiirliin was an animate bcinfij, lie was too ytnuvr to he led 

(“ ritwastiil so was carried, ami tho word “ rdwral” is coiiseqnontly used. 

0 Lit : they aro several clans of folk. 

7 Bo11(!W says in his work on Yiisafzai that it is donhtful who the Dilii/jtks were. 

Tho AfgibiTjs, tJjougli acknowledging thcjii as l^ihlnins, assign thorn an Indian 
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Although the DiMzdk is the senior tribe amongst the 
- . „„„ descendants of Karlan, but little will be written 

■ ■ about their pedigree on the present occasion. 

Their tribe ascends to Barhdn. 

Karlan had two sons, one Kodai, the other Kakai. 
Barhan and Orak aro both the sons of Kodai. The Orakzai® 
and the Dilazak both belong to tlie family of Kodai. 

There are two branches of the Dilazaks, Lwarai and Y’akub. 
The tribe of Lwarai was the more numerous. 

The tribe of Lwarai aro divided into three sections — ’Umar 
Khel, Ahmad Khel, "Watalczai. Shajar is also included 
amongst the LAvarais. 

Y’akub had two sous, Zakariya and Ama. Haidar and Sani 
(Hasseini) are both included in Araa’s [descendants]. They 
call [the descendants of all three collectively] So-sada.‘® 

Zakariya had four sons — Yasin, Mandai, Motai, Manai. 
From each one a separate clan has sprung, viz,, the Yasin- 
khel, Mandaizai, Motaizai. 

An account of the Orakzais will bo given in its proper place. 

Kakai had six“ sons. The four tribes of Lukman, Utman, 
’Usman, Jadran, aro descended from some one [or another] of 
the sons of Kakai. Utman and ’Usman are by the same 
mother, but Lukman is by a different mother ; all these are, 
however, by the same father, whilst Jadran was their uncle 
[father’s brother]. 

origin. They were probably, he says, a race of ilajput descent, and quite 
distinct from the Afghans. The Khatak aur.hor of the Tarikh-i-Muraaa’a, 
however (vide the text), considers them to boa tribe of the Karlstnrai 
branch of Afghans, to whom the Khataka alao belong. BoUew further 
thinks that their name, Dihizilks, juniits to their original religion as 
Buddhists; Siki being the name by which the disciples of Siikiam uni were 
formerly known in Ydsafzai. Akhund Darwezah writes that on tho inva- 
sion of the Y^safzaia they were an idolatrous and wiue-bibbing race. 

8. A powerful tribe inhabiting tho mountains to tlio nortli of tho Kohat District. 

Tlioir territory is hounded on tho north by tho Safod Koh, on the west 
by tho Hdjghar and Zilwaghar spurs thereof, on tho south by tho Samiina 
Eaiigo, and on tho east by tho Adam Khel Afrldls. 

9. Tt is impossible, I am t(dd, to trace now-a-days, tho pedigree of the DilsCziks. 

The few, who are found in tho Hazara District, live in the vicinity of 
Harrlpfir and 8urai 

10, For another instance of this collective name, vide Chapter VII, note 19. 

11. The above translation ismade according to tho text of the aforementioned 

original manuscript. Tho K. A. reading of “ four ” for “six*' is calculated 
to lead to tlie erroneous and confusing inference that Jadriin was a brother 
of Lukmjin and his two brothers ; tho real fact is ho was their uncle, ho 
being a son, and they grand-sons of Kakai. 
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The tribe of TJtman Khel, which have settled in Sw^t, 

K A., p. 221-228. and Arhang-Barhang, is of the family 

of Uhnan. 

The Afridi tribe, which dwell in Tlrdh,^® Bdra, and the 
Khaibar, is descended from ’Usmdn.^® 

The Khatak tribe, which extends'^ from the boundary of 
Yusafzai to Tsa Khel, along the bank of the River Indus, 
belongs to the family of Lukman. Chautra,’* Lawaghar, the 
Tal of Bannu,*'* Karbogha,'^ and Gurgura-i/* all this tract 
belongs to them. * 

They say that the name of Lukman, for the following reason, 
became famous as Khatak: — 

Lukman, Utman, ’Usman, and Jadran, all four [once] went 
out hunting. Three or four girls of Afghan birth had previously 
also gone out to the plain, so they mot one other. The former 
said : “ Come, let us four cast lots for these four girls; this is 
excellent sport.” Lukman was the eldest of them, and did not 
consent to casting lots, but said : “I will first select the one I 
prefer,*® but do you cast lots for the other three.” They 
accordingly did so. Lukman selected the one of the four 
who was arrayed in the finest apparel, but when he looked 
at her beauty was not equal to her clothes. 

The youth was by her voiVd face and fine apparel gull’d ; 

When her veil he lifted up on his Graiidain ho chanc’d. 

The rest were superior to her in beauty and good looks, so 
the other brothers cast lots for them, and appropriated them 

12 The valley of tlie Btvra river in independent territory. It is to the south of 

the Safed Koli, and is the summer retreat of most of the Afridi dans. B£tr» 
is that portion ol* Tirah which is near the source of the rivor 

13 No mention is unide hero of tho seats of the Jadrdu tribe ; they live at the 

present day west of Donr. 

11 Notij the tioiuinali VO being a collective noun, tho verb is in tho plural. Vido 
Trunipp’s Grammar, § 208, 

15 A valloy to the south of the Kohit Salt Range. It is also known as Bdrak, 

and bn'ins one of tlm four territorial Divisions of the Teri, or Western. Kha- 
taka. Tlie LawiighJii' corru]»tioTi probably of Loo- G bar or Grand Hill) 
is lh(' southern boundary of tliis valley. 

16 Tho tract of country which lies betwoon tho eastern cultivated lands of Banuu 

and Lattarnmar, which is a Khatak village, four miles east of the Clianghazi 
Nitlali, tlid western bniitidary, at tlie present day, of the Khataka. Tt is the 
winter pasture land of several Wazirl nomad tribes. In the Takkhto text 
Vaiiu is a misprint for Bannu. 

17 A valley to tho west of Tori, tho capital of the Teri, or Western Khataks, in tho 

Kohat District. 

18 Tho Pakkhto text has “ Karkara,” which I cannot trace. Gurgura-i is a village 

of the Wv'stern Khataks still existent, and situated 18 miles west of Teri, in 
tho Dalian Valley, and, tho Ndwab of Tori thinks, is here referred to. 

19 Lit: I will take ono at my ploasiiro (pa gliwar-a : adjective). 
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agreeably to the lots. Directly they knew of Lukman’s 
adventure, they said with shouts of laughter “Lukman has 

K.A.,p. 221-228 (khata).” There is a saying 

amongst the Pakkhtilns, if any one byany chance 
make a blunder, to the effect “He has got into the mire,” 
On this account LukmAn was surnanied Khatak. 

They call’LTsmdn Afridifor this reason : Some guests came 
to his house he was very thin, scald-lmadcd, and wild-look- 
ing. It Avas winter time, and they, because of tlie cold, wore 
seated close to one another. The guests asked the people 
of the house “ Who is that ?” Tliey answered : “ He too is 
one of God’s creatures,”^* For this reason, ’Llsinan was called 
Afrldi. 

From the families of those four gii'ls the descendants of 
Lukm^ and the rest became very numerous. 

They say that the name of the girl whom Lukmiln chose for 
himself, and on whose account ho gain (*d the name of Khatak, 
Avas Sabdka. Sho Avas of a dark complexion and stout figure, 
and intelligent. 

Lukmun had two sons by her — one Tormdn, the other 
BoMk. 

Tormin took after his fatlu'r, whilst Boldk was swarthy 
like his mother. 

Tormln succeeded his father.^ Two sons Avere his issue — one 
Tarai, the other Tarkai. Of these tAvo brothers, Tarai proved 
to be'*® the more able, and sustained liis father’s reputation. 
All the descendants of [his brother] Tormdn are [also] called 
after him [the Tarai-khelJ. 

Tarai had two sons, Bargoyat and Amir. Bargoyat had 
throe sons — Ism’ail, Amir, and Ato. 

And to Tarkai (who Avas the son of Torman) two sons were 
born. Iso and Yusaf. 


20 Note force of repeated substantivo ; also tbo idioms. 

21 Lit ; they say. 

22 In this instance the post-position “kara” governs tlio genitive. Vide Trnmpp’s 

Grammar, § 174 (Ifl). 

23 Lit : them. 

24 Afrldah.” The modern Arridisliowovor are dLstingu[3hod for their fine physi<|ue. 

25 Note idiom. 

26 Lit : became. 
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Now amongst tlie descendants of Tarai the descendants of 
Ato and Annrai were the most numerous. The 
■’ ' family of Rajaz runs into that of Mirai. 

And to Ato (who was the son of Bargoyat) two sons were 
born, Patai and Mahmand. 

Patai had two sons, Hotai and Chinai. 

Hotai had four sons — Futteh ; Shekh ’AH ; Kamel and Mijai. 

Hassan is the son of Shekh ’AH. 

To Hassan four sons were born — Mayim, Mahradd, Karim, 
and Taman. 

To I’aman eight sons were born — Darwesh Muhammad 
(who is better known as Clianjii), Barak, Manda, Darai, Nasir, 
8hahad, Shekh Ahmad Malai, and Khwajai. 

G-od bestowed on Chanjii five sons — Malik Ako, Machorai, 
Mirdiid, Majai (these four were by one mother, who was an 
Oria-Khel),’*^ fifth, Ghazi Khan, (his mother was a Bangakkh).*® 

God vouchsafed to Malik Ako eight sons — Yabiyd Klian 
who was tlie only son of his mother, (she was a Mija Khel,^* 
and her name was Taroka) ; next Tatar Khan, (whose mother 
was a concubine),^® next Khazar and ’Abd-ul-Ghafi1r, whom 
they call Ghafiir Bog, (they were both by one mother; slie 
was also a concubine named Panjo) ; next Taus Khan, whoso 
mother was called Pata-i, a China-woman next Mistri, whose 
mother was a Dzalozai.’^ 

After the death of Malik Ako, (who together with Ytisaf 
Khan [his son], felP* by the hands of the Bolakis),^^ Yahiya 
Khan, with the consent of the tribe of Tarai, succeeded his 
father. 

But Nizam died in his youth in the life-time of his father. 

27 A Khatak clan who live north of Clionlt, in tho Poshawsir District. 

28 The joint inhabitauta with tho Khataka of tlie JJritish District of ICohjit. 

2?) A Khatak descended from Mijai, son of Hotai (Vide tree 2). Gukkhai or Kashai, 
an only son, is ono of tho adjectives in ai, which makes feminine in i, Vido 
Trumiip’s Grammar, § 87 (If). 

80 The ori^diial word is Arabic, Umm-nl-walad, “ a female slave who has homo 

a child to her master.” It has boon naturalized as an adjective in the text, 
and the fomiuine termination added. 

81 Probably a female . descendant of the Khatak Chmai, son of Patai. (Vido 

Tree 2.) 

32 Probably a native of tho large Khatak village of Jalozai or Dzalozai, 4 miles 
north of Che nit, in tho PeshAwar District. 

88 Lit : became martyrs. 

84 The second grand branch of the Kliataks. 
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Ytfsaf Khan had lately married, and had a daughter named 
Fatima, Yusaf Khan behaved most nobly; he 

■ ’ ■ rushed to his father’s aid ; but since fortune did 

not befriend him, his efforts were of no avail. He quaffed the 
” sherbet ” of martyrdom together with his father. An 
account of it will be given in its proper place. 

Yahiya Khan, together with his younger brothers, of whom 
not one had as yet reached manhood, devoted himself to 
revenge his father’s death. With the aid of his tribe he 
turned the light of the day of his enemies into dark night ; 
he revenged his father and exterminated his foes [the Bolakls]. 

Whilst thou able art thy foe wi th haste destroy : 

Bevenge doth from [man’s] heart his rage and wrath remove.^® 

God bestowed on Yahiya Khan eleven sons. 

The first, Shahbdz Khan, the date of whose birth is as 
follows: — 

ShahbSz Kh4n, Yahiya Khan’s most favour’d son, 

Rustam-liko was [e’er] conspicuons in the fray ; 

When I sought to know tlie age that gave him birth : 

Eeason answer made : “ Par-famed is Shahbaz Khdn.” 

The year of the Hijra was, on testation of the [Persian] 
words [Shahbaz Khan Ajal], found to be exactly 1000.’* 

Next, Bahadar Khan and ’Aalam Khan, both by the same 
mother, named Khazifa, an Ism’ail-Khel.” Adam Khan was 
the only son of his mother ; she was a Mahmandi the mother 
of Afroz Khan was Kahtara,” named Nekzaua ; she was left 
a widow by Yiisaf Khan, and Yahiya Khan married her. 
Sharif Khan and Jalal Khan, whose mother was a Boldk (the 
daughter of Nazo Khan, the murderer of Malik ’Ako), who 
was taken prisoner; her name was Khano. Muhammad 
Khan and Shadi Khan (their mother was a concubine named 
Ra-i), ’Abdulla Khan and Hakim Khan (their mother was 
a Pir Khel, of the family of Shah Ism’ ail, Naghari,*® they used 
to call her Pir khela). 

35 Lit : Tho opportunity washes off &c. Por “ ** and “ ghubiir ” see Dictionary. 

36 This is a clironograra. The key to it is to be found in tho *' Abjad” or Numerical 

Alphabet, ” an explanation of which is to bo found in Forbes’ Persian Grammar, 

p. 23. (Edition of 1862). A. H. 1000^ A. D. 1692. 

37 Khatak clan descended from Ism’ail. (Vide Tree 2). They live north of the 

Cherit Hills in the PeahAwar District. 

38 A Khatak clan descended from Mahmand (Vide Tree 2). They live on the west 

bank of the River Indlls below Attock. 

39 A clan of tho Hindki tribe of Awdns. Vide Chapter VII, Note 9. 

40 A famous Afghdn Pir. or saint, buried in Khost. One of his descendants, Saiad 

*Umr Sh4h, helped the Bangash tribe against the Orakzais when they expelled 
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Yaliiya E!!lian had eight other sons besides these; they died 
K. A., p. 221 — 228 . in their childhood. 

After the death of Yahiya Khan, Shahbaz Khan succeeded 
his father. Four sons of Shahbaz Khan were famous 

The first, “ The Khan of High-Renown,’’** who has himself 
recorded the date of his birth in Persian and Pakkhto. This 
is the translation of the Persian 

In the “ Doyama-khor Khunh-bAl Khin appeared, 

Who in this [lower] world fated was to live ; 

By a voice from Heaven thus was his Era fix’d : 

“ This youth i.s [forsooth] a Blessing to tho World.”^^ 

The date of his [birth] is in [plain] Pakkhto : — 

It waa tho year 1022 of the Hijra,"** that I entered tho world. 

The second, Jamel Beg, who was own brother to the 
illustrious Khan ; their mother was a Dzalozai.** 

Next Shamsher, whose mother was Amira ; next Mirbsiz, 
whose mother was a Mahmaiidzai of Nawakkhahr,*^ tho 
daughter of Malik Buzi. 

After the death of Shahbaz Khan the succession to the Khan- 
ship fell to “The Khan of High-Renown,” [Khush-hM-Khau]. 


tho latter from tlio Koli^lt Valley (Vide Chapter V) note 20, and in return 
received from them lamis cioso to the British cantonment of Kohiit, where 
tho village of Plr Kliel still stands. Tho tomb of Saiad ’Umr stands on tho 
west or Afghan hank of tho River Khiu*am, and is a couspicaous feature in 
the landscapi^ :;s viewed from Tal, the British village on the east bank. 

41 Lit : heenmo great. 

42 The fainous Khuah-hAl Kluiu, Khatak. 

43 The Pakkhto name for the Muhammadan month of Uabi’a-ua*B4nl. 

44 A chronogram on the words “ Khair da ’aalamiano, 

45 A. D. 1013. 

40 See Note 32. 

47 Naoshera. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE SETTLEMENTS OP THE KHATAKS, WTTENCE THEY 
CAME AND WHAT PLACES THEY SELECTED POR D-WELLINO AND 
HABITATION, WITH THE AITllOXIMATE NUMBER OP THEIR 
HOUSE-HOLD. 

The first settlement of the Khataks was in the mountains 
ir A OCA of Shwal, which is tlie country of Wazir,^ [i.e., 

K,-. A,, p. 228 2o0. j 1 ‘f ir ^ ' T 2 

the WazirisJ. 

Thence they marclied to llannii and lived with Honai and 
Mangalai.^ Wlien tlie tribe of Honai and Mangalai, owing to 
a feud with Shitak and Kewai,'* was expatriated, it went to 
Hindustan. The Khataks continued to live with the Slntaks, 
and the Sadron water-cut® was held by them. 

After that, because of feuds, they came in the direction of 
Lawaghar, Da jiino-ghar,® Teri,' Karboglia,^ Slushain,® 

1 The text has Shauidl, a niispriiit. Shwal is still held by the Wazjrls. It is o, 

valloy 1 (i miles long by 8 miles broad, and lies to the west of Bannh near tho 

V'lr Ghul Peak. It is the summed* retreat of several Waziri clans. (Haiitt 

Kbiln). 

2 The Wa/Airbs are a powerful Afghdn tribe extending from oppOAsite Tal, the 

most weslorn village in tlie Kohat District on the iliver Khuram, southward 
to the (iiimal Pass in that of Dera Ismail Kln^n, 

3 Tho JTonni and Mangalai are, like tho Khataks, two Karhinrai tribes descended 

from Kodai (vide 'Vroo 2.) Tliey, cireiter 1150 A.D., took possession of the 
Banu^ Valley wUich had boon depopulated by IVJahmtid Ohaznavi, and lield 
it till cireiter IIKXJ A.D., wdien they were driven nut by the Sliltaks from 
Shwiil. The Ibinai migrated to llindlisUii, v/hilst tho Mangalai (or Mangals) 
retired to their jiroscmt scats in hills west of Khost and Kliuram, and north 
of Daur, A small portion of tho Honai ftiid Mangalai, known as the Do- 
Mtishti, also settled on tlio south-west slopes of the Safed Koh near tho 
Orakzai. (llaiiU Khdn). 

4 Shitak was brotlier to Khatak. lie had two sons, Kewfii and Sarflnai ; their 

mother’s iiatiiu was M usamimit Baiui. Their descendants are tho modern 
Banli -cdiis. Shitak came down from Shwdl, and took possession of the 
Bannu Valley cireiter 13(X1 A. D. 

6 It is still existent, and waters tho land “ Sadron between the two branches of 
the Kiver Khuram (Mst of Euwardes-ilbdd, (tho liannti Cantonment). 

6 “ The Virgins* Peak.” It is also called the RiUirkot or “ fidlders strong-hold.” 

From a distance a single mass of peaks is apparent, but these are, as a fact, 
tlirce distinct peaks, which represent, according to the local tradition, three 
virgins who whilst alone in the hills, to avoid being ravished, prayed that 
they migJit be transformed into mountains. Their prayer w^as ansv/ered, 
“ and” to use tho words of tho ollicer to whom 1 am indebted for this note; 
“ if you do not believe this story there are the rocks as proof ! "Tho second 
name is connected with a tradition that the rocks, which bear a strong resembl- 
ance in their outline to a huge castle, and arc a most conspicuous feature in the 
landscape north of the Bannih Valley, are tho remains of an old Greek fortress. 
But this tradition rc^s^s solely on the appearance tho hills from^ a distance 
present, as no architectural remains actually exist. (Hai^t Khan), 

7 The capital of the Western Khataks and the residence of Nawdb Sir Khwdjah 

Muhammad Khan, K.C.S.I., their present chief. 

8 A village to tho north-west of Teri. 

9 Or rather Shewn, the Pakkhto for the Shisham, or Indian Boso-wood, tree. In 

former days, BO Hearn from a resident of the Kohit District, a tree of this kind 
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Chautra,'® Alaclii,'' Shakardara and reduced the country as 

K.A.,p. 228-230. far US NiMb.’® 

Sher Khan, Soriya-Khel,“ and the section of the Babars, 
came to Suniala.^® After some time a message reached them^® 
from Sher Khan that a large tract of ‘country had fallen into 
his hands. The Anil Khel on this followed him, and Chanju 
of Karbogha also set out and settled at Shekh Tangi.'^ The 
Anu Khel came in small parties [to Suniala]. 

The tradition is that the country of Kohat, as far as Resia,^® 
belonged to the Orakzais.^* The Bangakkh'*® invaded them, 
and fought with them The Khataks also had a misunder- 
standing with the Orakzais, so they made an alliance with the 
Bangakkh. As far as Koliat they made the Orakzai vacate 
the country, and the Bangakkh took possession of it, whilst 
the Khataks seized Resa-i, Patiala,®’ and Zera®® as far as Tor- 
chapar.®® 

used to stand between Bdnda D’a6d Sbah and Teri, and was a rostinp; plaoo for 
wayfarers. The spot was known, as Shewn. Tiicro is still a place hearing tho 
same nanuj, between Bdnda D’ttiid Shah and the fort of Bahildur Khel, in the 
KoluU Salt rtiir.go, which is possibly hero referred to — 

10 Vide Chapter TV, note 15. 

11 A cavalry road-post, 17 niih*,s south-west of tho Kohat Cantonment, on the high 

road to BannA. It is better known as Lilehi. 

12 The principal village in tho parganah of the Sugri Khataks to the south-east of 

the Kohat Distritjt, on the right bank of the River linliis. 

13 In the Kolidt District, soiit.h-wr?st of Attock ; it lies in an angle formed by tho 

River Imlus, and on its right hank. It takes its name from tho clear blue 
colour of the river at this spot. 

14 A clan of the Amir Klml ; they are still found in tho Peshiiwar District north of 

the C Herat Range. 

16 The name of tho piss over whiidi tho old road ran from Peshdwar to the Nililb 
ferry in tlie time of the Moglial Plinperors. Here Khush-hstl KliAn, Khatuk, 
had a custom-house. It is still miitdi frequented by local traders. The 
country above Nihib is still held by tho Babar Khataks. 

16 i. c.y the rest of the. Khataks. 

17 Now known as the Shckli ’Ali l*ass, between Gumbat aiul Khuslnllgarh, in tho 

Kolrit Distri(;t. 

18 On the right bank of tlio Indus, south of the Khushsllgarh feiTy. 

19 Vide Chapter IV, note 28. 

20 The Bangakkh, or Bangash, tribe, wlio still hold Ihe greater portion of tho Kohdfc 

District, cros.sed the River Khnram, the presentwesi boundary of that District 
before 15(X) A T). Their ancient scat was the Klmrani Valley, whore several 
of tho tribe still remain. They have, how^ever, b('en rerltieed to a state of 
vassalage by the Tfiris. The TTangashes are a tribe of Arab, and not Afghiin 
origin. The two deeisivo l)attles were fought at tho villages of Tappi and 
Mahomadzai, 4 miles south and west of the city of Kohdt respectively. Tho 
Orakzais retreated into tho mountains north of the Tvohat District, their 
present residence. 

21 A Khatak tract, which still bears this name to tho north of the Khuahdlgarh 

ferry on the Indus. ■ 

22 A tliickly-wooded valley in the KoTidt District north of Patiala ; it is bounded 

north by the Nikfb-Ghitsha Range, east by tho River Indus, and west by the 
Afrldi mountains. 

23 The Pakkhto text has Tor-a chir-a Bor-a chir-a*' (tho ** a” is euphonic after 

the proposition “ tar”). Torchir is an error of the copyist for Torchapar ; 
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The Pattia-Khel lived in Karbogha, but Malik ’Ako was 
vexed with his relatives, so came from 
Karbogha to the Khwara.** The Mandiiri” 
were settled in the Khwara. Malik 'Ako took up his abode 
in Gaw^zdara.^ . 


E. A., p. 228-2 


After this his relatives besought Malik Janai, who was at 
that time the head of the Pattia Khel, saying : “You willfully 
annoyed Malik ’Ako; it behoves you to appease him and bring 
him back.” He went after him, but Malik ’Ako would not 
return with him. 

Malik Janai fancied that country also. When he returned 
the people of Darsammand*^ used to harass them, so he 
thought: “If I attempt to remove my tribe from this place, 
as their native land is dear to them, no one would go with 
me. I will get up a feud with the Bangakkh, so that all 
this people may [be forced to] migrate along with me.” 
Some of the principal men of Darsammand had gone out 
hunting, and, according to their usual custom, came to the 
village [of Karbogha]. [The Pattia-Khel] murdered them all, 
there-on migrated from thence, and settled in Shakar-dara.** 

The Awans of Bagh'*^ became aware of their coming ; they 
viewed them in this light that they would seize their 
country, so they made a raid on them. The two sides fought 
together and many were killed. 

Thence they marched and came by regular marches to the 
Khwara ; eventually they settled down quietly in Siini-ala. 

tho tlxird diacritical point necessary to convert “ y ” into “ p ” having been 
omitted. Torcliaparis an Atrldl village still existing to the cast of thoKohit 
Pass. Borchlr is an interpolation. Both these corrections arc made after 
inspection of Afzal Khdn^s original MS. 

24 An extensive and densely-wooded valley to tho north of tho Nil^b-Ghdslia 

Range, lying along the west bank of the Indus in the Kohdt District 

26 A defile now hold by the JawAki Afridis ; it runs from Ttirkl in their 

territory to Zidrat Sbekh Allahdad, in the Zera Valley. 

25 A Khatak clan, almost extinct now. Some few are to be found iu Lachx and Nilitb 

in the Kohdt District. 

27 A powerful Bangash village in the Mlrdnzai Valley, which lies north of and 

parallel to, the valley of Karbogha. 

28 Vide Note 12. 

29 Kdlabdgh a large town in the ’led Khel Division of the Bannu District. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF MALIK AKORAI AND HIS DESC10NDANT8, WHO HAVE 

BACH IN TURN HELD THE CHIEFTAINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP OP 

THE WHOLE KIIATAK [TRIBE]. 

They say that Malik Akorai, the son of Darwesh Muham- 
mad (whom tliey call Chanjii), was in warfare' 

■ ’ [l^oth] skilled [and] valiant, whilst he was 

[at the same time so] exceedingly hospitable, that if he had 
anght in the morning it was all expended by the evening,* 
and if he had anything over in the evening it was expended 
by the morning. Whatsoever came into his hands was only 
for his friends and the poor. 

He who draws the Silvery Blade 
Of Wealth makes booty, and it bestows 
If he be not a Hero like Taimur, 

Still like Ambergi'is may he be prized.® 

The tra'lition is that when he came from Karbogha to 
Stiniiila there was a (large) following with him who were 
continually making plundering excursions. 

At that time the Emperor Akbar* and Mirza Hakim were 
in power. Akbar was in Hindustan, and bad entru.sted the 
province of Kabal to Mirza Hakim, who was his half-brother. 
Shahbeg, who was Mirza Hakim’s servant, ruled on behalf® 
of Mirza Hakim [as his Deputy] in Peshawar. 

1. Lit : with the aword. 

2. Lib ; it was not in the eveninf^. 

3. Tho allusion in “the silvery blade’' ia to money, aa an apfency ffcnerously 

employed to win men’s hearts. Taimyr was the fainoua Amir of Traris-O-xania, 
who reigned A.D. 13<i9~1405. Ho rodneed Khiva, KhuraRiin, Iviln, Georgia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor to his rule, twice penetrated to Moscow, and once 
to Delhi, overran Syria, and was advancing to the conquest of China when 
he died. He is known to western historians as Tamerlane. 

Though it is not fated, the Poet sings, to all men to emulate Taimdr’s warlike 
career ; still each mortal can win the hearts of his associates by a generous 
and hospitable distribution of his wealth, as ambergris captivates their sens© 
of smelling by its sweet perfumes. 

The verb **bazi’' ia a Pakkhto adaptation of the Persian Present Indicative 3rd 
person singular j “mi-baz-ad*’ from the Infinitivo “bakhtan,” to bestow. 

4. The Moghal Kmporor of Delhi A. D. 1556 — 1605. Ho was the most tolerant 

Musalman prince that ever reigned in Hindustan, or probably any other 
country. 

6. Lit : from his quarter. 
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When Mirz4 Hakim died,* Akbar took possession of Kabal, 
V A OQQ Shah beg became Shah beg Khan; also 

■ ■ thereon Khan Daur Khan Shah became 

Governor of Kdbal. 


They say that in the reign of the Emperor Akbar the 
Hindu Jogis^ had great influence. Malik Akorai, from feel- 
ings of Moslem [religious] zeal," put many Jogis to death. 
When he came to the Emperor Akbar, this fact was well- 
known. The Emperor Akbar enquired of him : “ How many 
Jogis have you put to death ?” He respectfully replied : 
“I have made no other calculation, [but] with the ear-rings* 
alone, which I kept in an earthen Jar, two large earthen jars 
have been filled. I used to order them to repeat the Kalima;'® 
if they would consent to become Muhammadans, I used to 
spare them; if not, I used to put them to death.” 

The story goes that a blind brother of Shahbog Khan’s 
died by his [Malik Akorai’s] hand. At that time his clan 
had no power. They importuned him saying: “ So powerful a 
man as this has fallen by thy hand, depart and leave us,” Ho 
went off, and in great distress"carac to ShahbegKhan’shouse,'* 
and said to him : “I have been guilty of this crime, and have 
V A 9 -»<» come to thee'* [as a suppliant] with shroud 

■ and knife.” Shahbeg Khan gave him a Kobe of 
honor and some money, and dismissed him saying : “ Why 
should I kill so influential [a man as thou art] ; depart, settle 

6. A. D. 1585. 7. Or ascetics. 8. Lit: emulation. 

9. Sinp:iilar nsod for plural, 

10. The Moslem creed. “There ia no (rod bub God, and Muhammad is his Prophot.’^ 

11. “M hii.*; The word “Chdchd ” in the Pahklito text is a clerical error, the 

three diacritical points under each form of h bein^ sup(*rfluf>iis. 

12. The Pakkhto text should run : “ da Shdlibo}:^ Khdn kor ta h.izir shuh.” The 

copyist has written for “ d,’* a very excusable mistake. 

13. 1 . 0., I put my life in your hands, am at yoiir mercy. In serious cases, sucli ns 

murder, the offender often fliesfrom the country; Initif he is nnwillinpf to Jeavo 
his tribe, he is sensible of the danger he incurs by remaining, and determines 
to submit and obtain forgiveness from the person he has injured. In that 
case he goes as a suppliant to the house of some considerable man, and begs 
him to intercede and procure his pardon, liy the custom of the Afgluiiis a 
suppliant can seldom be refused, and the person applied to is obliged to 
agree. He assembles some other respectiible men, some Mullas and Saiads 
and proceeds with the offender to the house of the injured person. TJu! wliole 
of the party, arc now suppliants, and as they cannot be refused, the person 
offended, if unwilling to make up the quarre;!, loaves the house before they 
arrive, or endeavours to conceal himself. When ho is found, the criminal ap- 
pears dreiised in a shroud, puts a naked swoi'd into the hand of his enemy ^ and 
tells him that his life is'in hispoiver. At the same time the chiefs and Mullahs 
put themselves in an attitude of entreaty, and beg forgiveness for the suppli- 
ant. It ends in the injured person pardoning the offence and receiving a 
oompensation. (Elphinstone’s Kdbal). 
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[again] in thy own tribe. I will come against thee with an 
army and we will wage combat together. 

• ’ P' ’’Whatever I can effect shall be the price of my 
brother’s blood. When Malik Akorai came to his tribe, they 
too girded up their loins to assist him,^® and made a breast- 
work, facing the camp'® of [Shahbeg’s] army." 

They say tliat they fought two pitched battles with great 
loss on both sides ; but as he could not dislodge the tribe from 
their position, Shahbeg Khan retired. 

Before the immigration of Malik Akorai’s tribe'® the Mandii- 
zai and Dangarzai' ” ',.ero settled in this country. 

When the Emperor Akbarcame in pursuit of Mirza Hakim 
(the foundations of the? fort of Attak Banaras^® had not yet 
been laid), he went to Nilab, and asked for people of the 
country to protect the high roads. ’Abdur Rahman, Khuram 
Mir Khol,®' and certain Dangarzais, mentioned to him the 
name of Malik ’Ako [or Akorai |, saying .he had made himself 
renowned. 

14 Aff^h/.na, as Maliammaflaiis, may either revenj^e a kinsman^a death by a retalia- 

tory oiurdor (kiails) or accept pecuniary satisfaction (kh6n-bah4). Seo Sale’s 
Korjin : S6ra 11, pa^e 21. 

15 Lit : girded np their loins for him. 

16 M^da (an eiicnTiipmcmt : villsigo :) is a Khatak word, 

17 1 have traiislat(?d t he passage (K. A., p. 281, line 2, to p, 2,32, line 3) asitocenrs 

ill the iifoiemeutioiicd original manuscript. Tho reader will observe that it 
diffc'rs from the text of the Kalid-i-Afglijinl in, amongst other points, tho fol- 
lowing important respects First; the word “Mirza” (K. A., p, 281, line 2,) 
htd’oro Akhar, is an interpolation which does not occur in the original, and 
confuses the translation. Mirza is the title given to an Emperor’s son before 
he ascends tho throne, whilst .\kbar was actually Emperor at this time (seo 
same line, K. A). Hecond, the word “Kor” (p. 281, line 5) is an in- 
terpoliitien which renders the line utterly nntranslateablo. Jn tho original 
manuscript tho words run : “Shah beg, Shahbeg KhdriShuh,” meaning he was 
promoted to the rank of Klntii. The word “Kor” certainly occurs in Afzal 
Xhiiii’s copy, blit it is insert e<l ahore the line and by another, and, apparently 
later hand. Third, K. A., p. 281, line 9, runs thus in the original manuscript ; 
“ Yawa mnndara da gUwago (plural), chi e (?) mi pa mat sdLala, dwali lo-o 
iriat5:ia dziiio dak shawl dl.” The student will remark the idiomatic con- 
struction of tho Pakkhto. Further, the words “pa rekklniwni- kkho” 
(K. A., p. 281, line 18) are an interpolation of exactly the same nature though 
not so embavassing as “ Kor” above noted. This passago which presented 
before to students numerous and insurmountable diHicnlties, owing to clerical 
errors and interpolations, now runs, 1 veiituro to think, smoothly enough. 

18 Tlio Anti-Khel. 

19 Khatak clans ; the DaUgarzai arc still to bo found in a village near Akora, the 

chief tf’iwn of the Eastern Kliatnks. 

;20 TJ ' loo ici n fort of Attock. For tho etymology of the name, Attak Banaras, 
vi ;o (hinningharn’s Archaeological Survey of India, Volume II, page 98. It 
was built later on this same year 1581 A. D. 

21 Probably a member of the Khuram clan of the Mir Mirl or Amirai (Khel) 
a branch of the Tarai Khataks. (Vide Tree 2). 
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In pursuance of the order of the Emperor Akbar, Malik 

K A 223 came to him and entered his service. 

' ' The following [tract of] country was bes- 

towed on him : from Khair^ibM^ to Nawakkhahr.** Thereon 
he posted his people at intervals*'* to guard the road. 

The Emperor promised him a title, but Malik ’Ako was a 
sagacious man, and would not accept it, but respectfully 
represented : “ If 1 alone accept a title, the rest of my tribe 

will be jealous of me, and the duties imposed by you will not 
be duly executed. Rather let the Emperor impose a transit 
duty on cattle*® on this road, so that my tribe, incited by the 
hope*® of their sliare and quota of the duty, may perform tlie 
royal behest witli unwavering fidelity.” 

The Emperor accorded his request, and gave him a Royal 
Warrant [to levy] the tax. Ho returned and laid the whole 
facts before his tribe, who all girded up their loins together 
with him in loyal service to the Emperor. 

At the present day the tribe of Khatak hold the country 
from Balar** (which is on the confines of Yusaf/ai) to Lakki** 
(which is on the confines of the ’Isa Khel). 

This tract of country has a length of about 7 days’ journey ; 
it is situated along the bank of the Indus, and each Tappa*® 
has its own territorial limits. 

The territory of the Ami Khel extends from Khairabad 
to the Jangar Pass,*® whieh is on the confines of the Afridls, 
whilst the territory of the Bolaks extends from Makhad®* to 
Tarai,®* and that of the Kliataks of Chautra, who are the 

22 A village opposite Attock on the right bank of the Indus. 

23 Naoshera. The road was known ns Gidar GalU and van W. of the present G. T. 

Road. 

24 Probably in towers, ns is the case at present where the road passes through 

wild tracts of the Khatak, or other, tribes under British rule. 

25 Lit; an ear' tax. 

26 ‘‘Paldlach.” 

27 It is better known as the Lalar Ravine, and is the most southern of the seven 

ravines which run into the Chalpdnl Khwar, a ravine which carries ( ff the 

drainage of tho greater portion of Ydsafzai into the K^bal river. 

28 Lakki is a town in tho Marwat Division of the Bannd District, and is 32 miles 

south of Edwardes-abad (Cantonment of Bannd). 

29 This name is given to Jihe main sub-divisions of a clan, and also to the tract held 

by thorn. 

30 Jtingar, the modern Khurraatang, a spur south of the Jal£tla Sar, which is a, 

' peak (6110 feet) of the Cherdt Range on the (Hassan Khel) Afridi border. 

81 A ferry on the left bank of the Indus opposite the Sdgri Khataks of the 

Kohdb District, who also liave a colony Cis-Indua. 

32 A Khatak Tuppa on the River Kabul, opposite to Akora* 
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Mir Khel, extends from Dingot®® to the Tal’® [or plain] of 
Danr*‘ and Bannd.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE KHATAK TRIBE, AND THE FEUDS WHICH 
THEY HAVE WAGED WITH OTHER TRIBES. 

There have been hostilities between the And Khel, 

K A 233—240 Bangakkh of Darsammand. 

■ ■ They have committed great carnage on, and 

waged severe conflicts with, each other. 

Between the Lohanris,® the ’Isa Khels, Sarangs, and Mdsis,* 
and the Mir Khels* and Nasrattis,® there have been repeatedly 
stern conflicts. The Lohanris twice invaded Ohautra of the 
Khataks. On one occasion they pnt to death Khalifa, Mashi 
Khel,® who was a noted h'^ad-man. Next, the Miri Khels 
and the Nasrattis [Khataks], obtained the mastery over the 

S3 Or Dinkot, 6 milos above KAlabdgh, on the right bank of the river. 

34 Vide Chapter lY, note 10. 

85 A valley to the woat of BannA ; it is not subject to the British Government. 

36 Tho Khatak tribo doos not now-a-daya occupy so extensive a tract. It is divid- 
ed into two great territorial branches, viz. 

The Akora, or Eastern, Khataks, and tho Tori or Western, Khataks. Each 
branch derives its namn from its capit.al town. The separation took place in 
tho time of Shalibtiz Kh.in, i.e., circitcr A.D. 1020. Tho A kora Khataks extend 
from Ilurid on tho north to Kas4ba on the south. Tho Tori lvhatak.s ore 
bounded as follows : north by the Bangasb and Afridi tribes, south by the 
Law^har Range, cast by the Indus, west by the River Khuram, tho Wazlris 
and tlie 'fal of BaniiA. Tho two primary divisions of tho Khataks, viz., tho 
Tardi anrl Bohik, hold tho following largo “ Tappas : — (TaraiJ : Chautra, 
Dalan, Dara : Khuram, Seni, (Booldk) : Khuram and Sent. 

1 Of KarViogha. Their feuds with tho Bangash of Darsammand, which forced 

them to migrate to the Khwara, have been related by tho author in Chapter V. 

2 A clan of tho Ibrdhim, Lodi-Khoi Afghans. They are related to the Niazts, 

who are also Lodi-Kliol Afghitns, and probably like thoui have some settle- 
ments in the ’Isd Khel parganah of the BannA District. The bulk of the 
clan aro, however, carriers and traders between India and Ghazni through 
the passes of tho SuUmdn mountains. They are more familiarly known aa 
Powindahs. 

3 Three Nid/A clans, in the *Isd Khel division of the Bannu District, lying to tho 

south of tho Khataks. The Sdranga occupy ’Isd KLel and Miduwdll now-a* 
days. 

4 A Khatak clan descended from Amirai, the son of Bargoyat (vide Tree 2 ). 

They inliabit the Ohautra Valley. 

6 A clan of the Tarkai branch of the Tormdn Khataks (vide Tree 2), 

6 A clan descended from Ism'all, son of Bargoyat (vide Tree 2). 
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Sarangs and the Musis, and drove them out 
K. A., p. 233-240. migrated to Khushab/ 

The Mlrl Kliel have also had feuds with the Wazlrls.® 

Next the Tarls and the Bolaks obtained mastery and sway 
over the country of tlie Sakscr® Awans, and southwards 
to the confines of Bliara’® and Khushab. They wasted and 
ravaged the [whole] tract, and took captive a great many 
Awans, men and women. Forty thousand, more or less, fell 
into captivity. 

During the Government of “ the Khan of high-renown ’* 
[Khush-hal Khan], the Tarls and the Bolaks relinquished 
their career of conquest, and the above country fell to Jabbar 
Kull, Kahkar.” 

Mir Khan, son of Jabbar Kull, at the instigation of 
Sanbald, called on the Bangl Kheh^ to ally themselves to 
him and attack the Balochls.'® But he violated his promise, 
and treacherously put to death one hundred men, more or less 
of the Bangl Khel. 

After this Malik Ako, of happy memory, made two or 
three raids on the Afrldls.'^ 

Next a feud and enmity with the Yusafzais were left, as it 
were, a legacy to “ the Khan of high renown ” [Khush-hal 
Khan]. The feud was as follows : — - 

When [the Khataks] expelled the Yusafzais from Misri-kot 
(by which they probably mean Misri-Banda),'® several chiefs 
of note amongst the Yilsafzais fell, whilst Yahiya Khan 

7 Tiio town and surronnding country of that name on the right bank of the 

Jhelum River, in the Shdhpnr District. 

8 Probably those of the Bannu Tal are referred to hero, 

9 Sakesar, a range of hills in the Jholum District. (Vide Sultdn Mahmi^d, note 

338), Tho Awdns are a people of Hindd origin descended from one An4 
(hence their name Anu-wfCn), the son of Yaylti, the founder of the Inner 
Race. They hold at the present day, and have done for centuries, (probably 
from 100 B.C.), the western half of the Punjab Salt Range towards Nflstb, 
They are the Jiid tribe mentioned by Babar, Jud being another name for the 
Salt Range (vide Sultdn Mahmud, note 330. Cunningham's Archteological 
Survey of India, Volume II). 

10 Probably Bhera, on tho left bank of the Jholum River, in the ShdhpurJDietriot. 

H Or Gakkar (vide Sultdn Mahmud, note 128). 

12 A clan of the BoMks, who inhabit the country between KdUbigh and|Rokw^n, 

on the river Indus. 

13 Pakkhto oratio directa. 

14 Probably tho Hassan Khel and Jawdkis, whose hills border on the Khwara 

and Zera Valleys respectively. 

15 On the left l^ank of tho River K^bal opposite to Akora. 
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VttJ 

FKhatak, grandfather of Khush-hdl Khan] killed Mamo 
^ Y dsaf zai.'* Directly Shahbaz Khdn [son of Yahiya 

K. A., p. 233 - 240 . Khatakj placed his foot in the victorious 

stirrup, there was no sleep nor rest for the Yusafzais. 

He on several occasions put men of the Mandanr” tribe to 
death. Although his father used to advise him not to do so, 
he would not heed him, and in the feud with the Yilsafzais. 
during his father’s life-time, he had received several very 
severe wounds in his body, and had disabled many horses in 
battle. 


[accbssion of suau-baz khan]. 

After the murder of Yahiya Khan, [Shahbaz Klian], during 
the term of his own chieftainship, levied tribute from the Man- 
danrs [of the plain of Yii.safzai] and the Akozais [of the hill 
country of Swat], and subjugated the whole of the Mandanr 
tribe with the sword. 

There was a bitter and grievous feud between the [rest of 
the] Utmanzais and the 8adozais.^“ Moreover, the Mandanrs of 
Sesadah,"’ of Kapur Gari, the Kamalzais, and Araazais,^" assisted 
the Utmanzais, and assembled a force to assault Marghaz“‘ [of 
the Sadozais.] 

The clan of the Sadozais, with one consent, deputed Malik 
Alo, ’Umr Khel,''^ son of Malik Balo, (who was the intimate 
friend of Shahbaz Khan) together with other Maliks ; these 

16 The position of the words is alono here a cine as to which la the inatrumontal 

case and which the norninativo governed by it. Vide Bellow’s Grammar, 
pam. 33. 

17 Vide Trees 1 and 3, 

18 The Sadozais are a clan of TItmdnzai, Mandanr (vide Tree 3), but to this day they 

prefer calling themselves Sadozais, to being inclii<iod with their brother-clana 
of the Ufcmdnzai. 

19 The So'sadda are tho three (Persian, seh) sections of the Ism’allzai (Am^tzai, 

Mandanr) clan, who inliabit the modem village of Kot lam’anzai. It lies to 
tlm west of and close to its parent village of Garrl Isiii’aUzai which, together 
with Garrl Daolatzai, (known also as KapAr-Garri), stands on the site of the 
ancient Langarkob. The three sections of Kot TsnTallzai arc tho Ya’k6b- 
khel ; Boki'khel ; and Sigz^-t. 

20 Two clans of the ’ HBindnza.i (Mandanr). The Kamdlzai “tappa” includes tho two 

villages of Torti and Hotl. Tho Amdzai “ tappa is sub-divided into the 
Daolatzai and Isrn’ailzai sections, whoso chief towns are Qarrl-Daolatzai and 
G arid -Ism’al Izai respecti v oly . 

21 In the south-west corner of Y usafzai. 

22 A section of tho Sadozais. 
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[chap. 


brought their prayer to Shahbaz Khdn, and represented to 
their own weak state and the superior 
' ' strength of the enemy,** and solicited aid and 
help. 

Shahbaz Khan set out with a large force and encamped 
at Marghaz. On the advance of Shahbaz Khan the Utradnzais 
and the Mandanrs were panic-struck and dispersed. 

He burnt the villages of the Utmanzai. He remained 
there a month more or less, and placed the affairs of the 
Sadozais on a firm basis. He made Bhakii Khan their chief 
and leader, and gave the Sadozais such advice as is [usually] 
of use to a tribe. They presented their offerings to Shahbaz 
Khan ; who then returned home. 

Directly Bhakii Khan had gained absolute power, and his 
Khanship was established, he, througli a short-sighted policy, 
forgot the obligation which he was under to Shahbaz Khan. 

Shekh Nizami observe : — 

0 Friend ! expect not good from an enemy to thy Race ; 

The Water of Life is not from the [foil] Serpent ask’d. 

He, on two or three occasions, assembled tlie whole Mandanr 
tribe, advanced to the bank of the Badrai** stream, and 
destroyed the villages of the Bolak [Khataks]. 

On one occasion Shahbaz Khan crossed the river with a 
small following, and had a hot skirmish at Jahangira.*® 
The Khatak horse broke the Yiisafzai horse, and drove them 
before them in confusion*® some two or three arrow flights. 
They unhorsed** many noted leaders, such as Malik Chandanr 
and others, and killed them, whilst their caparisoned chargers 
fell into their hands. 

On the other hand, the Yiisafzai Infantry charged the 
Khatak Infantry, lifted them off their feet, and hurled them 
into the River Kabal. Three hundred and eighty** Khataks 
fell in the field of battle ; some forty or fifty [more] were 
drowned in the river. 

23 Tho whole of the Usmdnzai of western Ttisdfzai and the Utmanzai of the modem 

Gadun hills woro arrayed against the singlo clan of Sadozai. 

24 A stream of south-east Ydaafzai, which falls into the Indus at Hdnd. 

26 The chief town of the Bolifks on the left bank of the Rivor Kdbal. 

26 MAte,” a feminine sifbstanlive like troro, an aunt ; nAwe, a bride. It is not 
to he found in any Dictionary, and moans hero “ a defeated body, that which 
has been broken up.” 

27 Lit : dragged off (their horses understood). 

28 Lit : nineteen score. 
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When Shahbaz Khan saw matters in this condition, he, 

KA p 233-240 Saying of Muhammad,” like 

■ a brave man, extricated himself from the ranks 

of the enemy, from the whirlpool of death, and retreated, 
contesting every inch of ground, “ to the Pir Sabak*' ferry. 
There was a cranky boat lying^Hhere; he embarked on it 
and crossed over with his family. The boat, however, nearly 
foundered and ho reached the opposite bank^’ withthe utmost 
difficulty,®* All his armed men and their mail-clad horses 
were with him. They did not expect to escape [sinking] ; 
the Most High God [hoAvever] vouchsafed to®“ the boat to 
cross over [safely]. The Khdn of high renown, Khush-hal 
Khan, was also in the boat with his father; he had not as 
yet seen any fightii\g, nor had his beard grown.®* 

Within two or three months of this event [Sliahbaz] equip- 
ped a force from amongst his tribe, and marched on Bhakd 
Khan’s village of Manera-i” [Sadozai]. lie pillaged it and 
retired. Hhaku Khan pursued him, but sustained a defeat, 
whilst a groat many men of his fell. Some of those who got 
off with their lives®* climbed on to the low hills of Gaju” 
[and thus] escaped. [Meanwhile] tlie army of Shahbaz Khan 
returned tiome, laden with spoil and unmolested. The for- 
tunes *® of the first engagement, which had been a defeat for 
him, were retrieved by this victory,*' [for] the tribe of Mandanr 
[now] became subject and tributary. 

After this Bhakii Khan on two or three occasions collected 
a force, and sought and endeavoured [to revenge himself on 
Shahbaz Kluin], but could not effect anything. 

29. Lit • the Cliiof of tlic Prophetg. 

30. Lit; with I'ondict HTid conflict. 

31. On the left batik of tJie River Ktibal in tlio TaraiTnppa, considerably hifrher up 

the river tbiin Ja]iiUki<ira. Tlio lino of Shsiliintz Khan’s rotrout was conse- 
quently up the left bank, of tho Kivor Kiibal. 

32. Lit: stiindin^. 

33. Lit ; crossed over. 

84. Lit ; after ii thousand toils, 

86. Lit : caused. 

36. Lit : bo had as yot no heard on his face. 

37. A lar-'o villuf'o to tho north-wosb of tho trianjjular tract of country which forms 

tho territory of the Sadozai in tho south-east of Yiiaafzai. 

38. Lit ; survived, ’‘IModal” is an iutransitivo verb, which lias only tho contracted 

form of tho Present Tense. (Vide Truinpp’s (Irammar, § J22, a). 

39. I’lio hijghost point in the hills, which are known as the Sar-i-Maira (crest o£ 

the desert), and bound tho plain of Yhsafzai on tho south, they lie to tho 
west of Mancra-i. 

40. Lit : the picture. 

4:1. Lit : sax' as it should. 
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In the year 1060 H.'** (A.D. 1640) Shahbaz Kh^n, With 
a small following, made a mounted excursion 
' ' against the Aka-khel,*^ who are a “Tappa” of 

the Kamdlzais, and had been remiss in paying their tribute. 
He ordered a raid to be made on their cattle; and over a 
thousand head fell into his hands. 

That night too there had been a heavy fall of rain ; it was 
the season of extreme cold^'‘ and fast-tiine.“ The enemy 
pursued them [as they were carrying off their spoil ; and an 
engagement ensued. 

The horse of Saki Beg, who was the son of Um Khan, was 
wounded with an arrow and reared up. Saki Beg fell off ; 
the ground was all mire and slush; and as ho was clad in 
armour,^" he could not struggle through the mud on foot. Tlie 
enemy had gained the mastciy, so “the Kluin of high renown” 
[Khush-hdl KhanJ offered Saki Beg his arm that ho might 
take it [and remount] ; but his horse ran away. 

In the meanwhile Saki Beg lagged behind Khush-hal Khan, 
and the enemy cut him up with their swords. 

At this moment, as Khush-hal Khiin cast a glance toward.s 
his father, tlie latter was wounded in the temple by an 
arrow. On this ho came and showed liim his horse which had 
been disabled, andliis knee which had been struck by an arrow, 
his object being that his father might see these matters, 
leave the battle, and retire, as ho had been dangerously 
wounded. However [his father] would not give them a look 
but said to him: “Mount another horse, and go [again] to tho 
front.” 

When Khush-hal Khan had ridden two or three arrow- 
flights to the front, his horse fell with him, so ho proceeded 
on foot. Jamel Beg, his brother, had followed him; he too had 
been wounded by an arrow in his hand ; his hand and lance 
had both been transfixed thereby. 

When Khush-hdl Khan had gone two or three arrow-flights 
(further a head), some troopers brought him tho horse which 

42. A.D. 1640. - 

43. Tho Author has orrono(jusly Ako-zais. Be© p. 207, line 11. 

44 Lit; a period of 40 days of extreme temperature in both the hot and cold 
seasonB. Here it evidently refers to the height of the winter season. 

45. Lit; tho fast was in their mouth, a very common idiom. 

i6. “ Put Sipihi” a heavy armed soldier. (Baverty’ Oiotionary). 
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had thrown Saki Beg, and which they had recaptured." He 
mounted it and returned to his father, whom a 
K. A., p. 233-240. sccond arrow had in the meanwhile wounded in 
the elbow. 

However, they continued the action, and got the cattle across 
the Balar,^** on which the skirmish ended. 

Mirza ’AH, Hassan Khel, fell on this occasion. From a 
distant position Shahbaz Khan had his eye on him, and in the 
thick of tho fight he said to Khush-hal Khan : “ I saw Mirza 
’AH fall.”" 

Directly the battle was over,** Shahbaz Khan was too weak 
to ride, so he dismounted, and they rigged up for a him a litter 
formed of spears. Some footmen carried him, and he reached 
his home'* when it was dark. 

In this action not a single trooper on our side came home 
without a wound, and every one was engaged in attending to 
his own. 

Two or three men caught hold of the arrow-head, whichwas 
buried in the shin-bone of Khusli-hal Khdn, with pincers, and 
extracted it by main force. Two days after they took him and 
brought him to his father, who had two or throe other wounds 
[besides those in his head and elbow.] Ho asked him : “Which 
wound of yours pains you most ?” His father answered : 
“The wound in my head.” Khush-hiil Khan perceived that it 
was a dangerous one. 

Five days after he had been wounded, in the end of Ramzan, 
he [Shahbaz Khan], on a Thursday in Shawal,'* took his 
march from this fleeting world to the eternal world. 

Khush-hdl Khan has recorded the date of his death in Per- 
sian and Pakkhto. 

47 Lit : bronght him the recaptured horse. 

48 Vide Chap. VI, note 27. 

49 For this 3rd Pers. Sing. Past Indicative, vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 136, 1 (o) 

under the verb “ mral.’* The oonstruction here is very idiomatic. 

60 Lit : rent itself. 

61 At Akora. 

62 He died the 6th day after he had been wounded. Ho was wounded, as the verses 

in the text show, on Friday, the 25th Ramzdn, 1060 H. (1640 A.D.), and died 
on Thursday, the lat of 8haw4l. 
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K. A., p. 238 - 24 , 0 , The following is the translation of the Persian:— 

One [ill-fated] Friday in Ramzdn*s [sacred] montli, 

The Kli6n his horse's bead set for the Battle-field : 

His foe he vanqnishM : the victory be gain'd, 

Yet was he, dear life ! by a [fell] arrow pierc’d. 

The Wriikai-Akhtar,^^ mark ! upon a Thursday fell 
When [Heaven- ward] he march'd, and left this world behind. 
If any ask®'* the date on which he martyr’d died 
Attentive listen ! 'twas ten centuries and a half. 

This date in Pakkhto is — 

It was tlie year one thonsand and fifty of the Hijra** 

When Shabaz Khan fell a martyr [in the field.] 

In addition to his wound also he was struck witli paralysis^ 
blit, being very brave of heart, he paid no attention to his 
wound. On Sunday he performed his ablutions for prayer, 
uncovering his head and washing himself [and tlius] got a chill. 
For two days [before his death] ho lay speechless, and could 
not make his will. 

He left four sons ; the first, “the Khan of high renown" 
[Khnsh-hdl Khdn], who was so famous subsequently; second. 
Fakir Jamel Beg third, Shamsher ; fourth, Mirbaz, 

[accession op khush-hai; khan, A, D, 1640 ], 

As Khush-hal Khdn was older- than the others, he was 
proposed as Chief of the [whole] tribe,” Balmdar Kbiin, who 
was his father’s eldest brother,®* agreed to this measure, and 
his cousins also were zealous in his cause, 

63 “The Little Festival,” i u., the ’Trl-ul-Fitr (or the fostival of the break of the fast. 

The Pakkhto name corn; s ponds exaeflij to tlio Arab name “ Al’ld-ua-Saghlr.” 
It falls on the Ist of Sliawiil, the lOth month in the Moslem lunar year. 
The expiration of the fast of Pamzdn is the occasion of this festival. The 
Arabic and Pakkhto nnmcR of this feast have reference to its bein'? the minor 
of the two grand which are ordained by the religion of the Moslems 

to bo observed with f^etieral rejoicing?. The other f?rand festival falls on the 
10th of Z-il-Hijja (the last month of the year), and is known, amongst other 
names, to the Arabs as tho “ *Td-ul-Kablr ” and to the AfghAns as' “Loo 
Akhtar,” both names signifying *' The Groat Festival." (Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians). 

64 Note the poetical aflBx “na” added for the sake of metre. 

66 1640 A.D. 

66 He elected to parsve an ascetic life j Ms descendants are still known as the Fakfr 

Khel Khatf^s. 

67 “ Il-ulns." Both are Turki words signifying tribe. The latter has become 

quite naturalized in the Pakkhto, and is the most common word employed to 
denote a tribe ; the word “ kdm** or “ kiurn " (of Arabic origin) being 
more rare. 

58 Lit: oldest nncle on his father's side. 
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Firo4 Khdn, Jaldl Khdn, and ’Abdulla Khan,‘* were in 
K A 233 24(5 Hindlistdnj and beard of these events on their 
' way home. They arrived in their native country 
lyith all haste. 

' After forty days the wound on Klmsh-hal Khan’s leg got 
well,®® and two or th^’eo days after that ho went out hunting, 
came to the eminent saint Shekh Eahamkar,®^ and asked him 
for his blessing. 

He [next] assembled a force on pretence of a hunting expe- 
dition, and made a nvounted raid in open day upon the village 
of the Akukliel®^ to chastise the enemy. Although Bahadar 
Khan did not approve of it, saying that no one had thus by 
day made a mounted foray ijcfoT-o, he still went on and set the 
village on fire. He had [previously] given orders saying : 
“ Put to death whatever you come across, dogs or men.” 
Accordingly, what»;ver they came across, cattle, men, women, 
children, nothing tdd they spare but killed them, and deluged 
their households witli blood. The blood of dogs and men 
flowed intormingiod. The rai<hjrs went on and burnt also 
two or three other villages which were near that village, 
and retired at afternoon prayer-time. 

The Kamulzais, Amazai,and Sesadafof Kot Tsm’ailzai] saw 
the smoke, and turned out, six or seven thousand men, in pur- 
suit. They followed them for two “ kos,” then made a stand 
at the place where Shahbaz Kiiin had been wounded, and 
commenced an action. The MaiuhanrsAvero broken, and more 
of them fell. Ho [Khush-hal Khan] then retired to the Balar 
stream. Tho [Sbuidanrs on foot] followed him a far off, but 
were unable to get near him.®* 

When the Khataks had crossed the Balar they halted. It 
was now near evening prayer-time. In the interval one Basai, 
a minstrel, received a gun-shot wound ; and came home and 
died. 


69 TTia iinclefl, Vido Troo 2 . 

CO Ui: tJio leg got well of tlio wound. 

61 The jin.' '.^fcors of tho Ktikd Khol Khatakg, who, on acoonnt of tho exemplary 

piei V of tlielr great ancestors, aro regarded with the utiriost veneration by 
tht! Afridls. y^aafzaia of Swilt, Tarkiilnris of Bitjaor, and the MAsazai ami 
of Bon^r. His shrine is in the Khatak hills north-west of Khairu- 
hdd, whoro a great fair is held every year after Ramzan, tho Moslem Lent, 
BcJlcw's Ydsafzai). 

62 Mnyar (vide note 43) to revenge his father*s death, 

63 Because his men were motuited. 
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So great a victory did God Most High grant “ the Khan 

K. A., p. 233-240 renown ” to gain without any effort of 

his own “ 

Meanwhile the Royal warrant [confirming his succession 
to]*® the chieftainship was issued by the Emperor in his name, 
and his father’s title was also conferred on him. 

64 Lit : gratis, 

65 Lit : of. 




(By Mt. Watca-i). By Mt. ^?i£ira-i. (Niiraizai, 
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APPENDIX IV 


MEMORANDUM. 


To enable the student to thoroughly understand the historical 
events related in the Selections from the Tarikh-i-Murass^a here trans- 
lated, I prefix a brief and connected Precis collected from it and other 
sources. 

I. 

Precis of the events which lei to the possession of the Vallies of Bdjaor, 

Mahmand, Swat, Buner, Chamla, and Isdzai [beyond the British 

Frontier), and of the Peshawar District, including the Yusafzai 

Sub-division (in British Territory), by their present Afghan 

inhabitants. 

The account of these events is contained in Chapters I— III of the 
Translation, and is to the following effect : — 

One Sherbun, said to be the grandson of Kais, the first Afghan to 
embrace Islam, was settled (circiterTOO A.D, ) in Ghwara Margha, 
on the upper course of the River Arghasan, north-east of Kandahar. 

He had two grandsons, Khakkhai and Gharai. 

Khakkhai was the ancestor of the present inhabitants of Yusafzai, 
Kunar, Bajaor,Swd.t, Buner, and the hills to the oastthereof, extending 
across the River Indus into the British District of Hazara. 

Gharai was the ancestor of the modern Khalils, Daudzais, and 
Lower Mahmands of the Peshdwar District as well as of the Upper 
Mahmands in the Independent Hills north of it. 

The Khakkhai-Khel were the first to leave their ancient seats 
owing to a dispute with their Afghan neighbours, the Tarins, regard- 
ing the use of the water of the River Arghasan for agricultural purposes. 
They were forced to take refuge with their relatives, the Gharai-Khel, 
but having quarrelled with them about their pasture lands, they left 
them, and migrated together with the Utman-Khel of the Gumal Valley 
in the Sulimdn Mountains (their neighbours to the north east) and the 
Mahmandzais, (their first cousins) to Kdbal. 

There, afterawhile, the Yusafzai and Mandanr clans waged a foud 
with their brethren, the Gagianis, who, being supported by the 
Governor, drove their opponents into the hills and glens to the north and 
north-east of the Valley of Kdbal. 

The Yusafzais and Mandanrs, from their fastnesses, commenced a 
System of raids on the inhabitants of the valley, and with such success 
that the Governor, at the suggestion of one of their enemies in the 
Gagidnl tribe having invited them down to a conference, had nearly 800 
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of them treacherously massacred. On this they (under Malik Ahmad, 
a Ydsafzai Chief) together with the rest of the Khakkhai-Khel, left 
Kfibal for Ningrahar. 

The Khakkhai-Khel at this time comprised four main divisions, 
viz, : — 

The Mandanrs, Tusafzais, Gagidnfs, and Tarklanis, as well as the 
twoclans of Utman-Khel and Malimandzai, who had coalesced with 
them. 

The Gagidnis contemplated settling down permanently in Eastern 
Ningrahar, the Mahmandzais in Western NingraliAr, and the Tarklanis 
in Lughman; but the restless (or possibly weaker) Mandanrs, Yusafzais, 
and Utmdn-Khels, marched further oast towards Peshdwar, making an 
ineffectual attempt to possess themselves of Bajaor ett route. 

The Dilazaks, a non- Afghan people, at that time held Peshawar. 
With them the new comers soon quarrelled, and were forced again to 
retire into the country of the Western Shalmanis at the base of the 
Tahtara Mountain. 

In their new settlement they soon had, as they had had before 
with the Tarins in Kandahar, a dispute regarding water for their lands, 
so, leaving the Shalmanis, they again entered the Peshawar Valley, and 
dispossessed the Dilazaks of the DoAba Tappa, They were now near- 
neighbours of the Eastern Shalmanis, whom they after awhile drove 
out of Hashtnaghar into Swat and seized their lands. 

Meanwhile their cousins, the Gharai-Khel, who had also been com- 
pelled to leave their settlements on the River Arghasan, had been 
making their way by the self-same route as the Kliakkhai-Khel, viz,, 
the Valley of the River Kabal to PesMwar, ousting, as they advanced, 
the Gagianis, Tarklanis, and Mahmandzais from their new conquests in 
Mingrahdr and Lughman, they had an engagement with the Dilazdks 
of the Peshawar Valley at Hazarkhani, on the River Bara, and, 
having signally defeated them, drove them across the Makam Rud into 
the modern sub-division of Yiisafzai, where they settled in Langarkot 
(modern Garri Ism^ailzai-cum-Daolatzai) , 

They thus became immediate neighbours of the Mandanrs, Yusaf- 
zais, and Utman-Khels, then in Hashtnaghar, who called in their fellow 
tribesmen, the Gagianis and Mahmandzais, defeated the Dilazaks at 
the battle of Gadar on the stream of the same name, and took posses- 
sion of the Plain of Yusafzai. They made over to such of tho Gagianis 
as had helped thorn the Doaba Tappa, and to the Mahmandzais that 
of Hashtnaghar, in return for their assistance, and themselves settled 
down in tho Sama or Plain country of Yusafzai, where the Man- 
danrs and (Jtman-Khels have remained to this day. 

The Yusafzais, however, almost immediately turned their attention 
to the conquest of Swat, which they invaded by the Mallakand Pass, 
and in twelve years time possessed themselves of it. They next 
reducedthoneighbouringValleyof Talashandpart of Bajaor. This latter 
conquest they made over to their fellow-tribesmen and allies^ the Tark- 
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lin% who subsequently, taking advantage of the Emperor Babar's 
defeat of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Valley, A. 1). 1519, possessed 
themselves of the whole of it. Buner and the mountains to the east of it 
on both sides of the Indus were the next to fall, and, with apparently 
but slight show of resistance, to the victorious Yusafzais, who, it is said, 
possessed themselves of the whole of the difficult mountainous country 
they now hold under the leadership of the aforementioned Malik 
Ahmad. The whole of the Hill tracts, to the south of Buner, fell to 
their brethren of tho Mandanr tribe. 

The Gharai-Khel had meanwhile taken possession of the Peshd- 
war Valley, and divided it amongst their clans of Mahmand, Dahdzai 
and Khalil, who gave their own names to the lauds they occupied, which 
names their respective '^tappas'^ hold to this day. The Malimands also 
retained the conquests they had made in the mountainous country north 
of Peshawar before they entered the fertile valley to the south, and still 
do so. 

The Gharai-Khel and Khakkhai-Khel were again near-neighbours, 
as in the Arghasan Valley in days of yoro, and, soon becoming involved 
in hostilities, fought a pitched battle at Sheikh Patur near Naoshera, 
on their common frontier, in which the Khakkhai-Khol were signally 
victorious. 

After this both tribes settled down on the lands which they had 
conquered, and which they have held unchanged to the present day. 

I regret that I have been unable to give tho dates of any of the 
above migrations or battles. I have purposely refrained from doing so, 
as in the works to which I have up to tho present had access, the 
discrepancies, as regards dates, are so numerous and so serious that I have 
preferred deferring the noting any here until I could do so without a 
doubt in my own mind of their correctness. I therefore merely remark 
that the late Major James, c. b., Commissioner of the Peshawar Divi- 
sion, givesin his Settlement Report the date of the first niignition of the 
Khakkhai from Kandahar as A. D. 1250, and of their departure from 
Kabal as (circiter) A.D, 1480. He fixes also A.D. 1553 as tho date of 
the invasion of tho Peshawar Valley by the Gharai-Kheh 


II. 

Precis of the migration of the Khatahs^ and their settlement 
in their present seats ^ 

The account of tho Khatak migrations, as also their genealogy, is 
contained in Chapters IV — VI of the Translation, and is to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

The Khataks, when first heard of, wore residents of Shwal, a valley 
in the Waziri country, whence they migrated eastwards to the British 
District of Bannu, and for time settled with the Afghan tribes of 
Honai and Mangal,.who then held it ; and thereafter with the Shitaks, 
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the ancestors of the modern Bannuchis, who also came down (circiter 1300 
A.D.) from Shwal, and expelled the Honai and Mangal, The Khataka 
after a while migrated still further east towards the Kohdt District, 
and settled in tlie Chauntra and Dalian Valleys, as wollasatTeri, the 
present capital of the western division of the tribe. 

They, on opportunity offering, allied themselves with the Banga- 
shes (a tribe of Arabdescent, whohad crossed the Eiver Khuram from 
the west, and entered the Valley of Kohdt),and, some time before 1500 
A.D., drove the Orakzais, an Afghan tribe then holding the Valley of 
Kohat, into their present seats in the mountains north of that District. 
The conquerors next divided the vacant lands amongst themsolveSjand 
have adhered to that division ever since. 

The IChatak rule at this time extended as far east as the Zera 
Valley on the west of the River Indus, but Malik Akorai, who was a 
cotemporary of the Emperor Akbar (A.D. 1556 — 1605), having 
migrated from his native village of Karbogha, soon reduced the Khwara 
Valley and other tracts as far cast as the Kabal River, founding the 
still existing Capital of the Eastern Khataks at Akora, which he called 
after himself. 

His son, Yahiya Khan, succeeded him in the Khanship, crossed the 
River Kabal, and, expelling the Mandanrs of Yusafzai from the small 
tract of country (the modern Tarrai and Boldk) north of that river 
extending to the Sar-i-Maira hills, annexed it to his rule. 

The Mandanrs and Khataks, being now near-neighbours, became 
involved in frequent wars, an account of which, up to A.D. 1640, is 
given in Chapter VII of the Translation. 

Shahbdz Khan, who succeeded his father, Yahiya Khan, in the 
Khanship, was unrelenting in his attacks on the Mandanrs, and is said 
to have made both the Mandanrs and the Baizai (Akozais) of the Plain 
country of Yusafzai tributary to his tribe. In A.D. 1640, in a 
raid against the Mandanr village of Mayar, made to enforce payment of 
this tribute, he was wounded in the head by an arrow, and died of the 
effects of his wound. 

His son, the renowned Khush-hdl-Khan, succeeded him, and 
revenged his father’s death by surprising the above village with a body 
of cavalry, and giving it over to indiscriminate pillage and massacre. 

With this event the extracts from the original History given in 
the Kalid-i- Afghani come to an end. 
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<< In tlioao piocos [of Afghiin Poetry] which I liad an cpportnnity of reading, I never 
encountered that glaring nonsense in which the Poetry of the Persians and other Asiatic 
nations so frequently abound. Tho Diwans contain odes that would stand the sovorost 
criticism of European judges, ” — (De^'n’s Ch'i'cstomathy of the Vakkhto Lanyuage^ Preface^} 
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THE BALLAD OF SHAHZADAH BAHRAM AND 

GUL-ANDAMA. 


I 


K. A., p. 243. 

This tale ia (ever) aiing by honest (minstrel) bnrds : ^ 

It in this fashion they relate. My hearers I (lend your ears). 

A King of high-renown was (foretime) Lord of Rurn 
Grand and fair (to view) his Royal Palace was, yo wise ! 

Every wealth of high degree did he (most fortnuato) enjoy : 
On earth nought did he lack : 0 ye sages ! (mark). 

Save this alone, that no heir possess’d he to liis lino : 

For this sore grieved was lie; 0 ye of lordly minds ! 

5. A son was born, list ye, after yen,rs two score : 

Loud did the (Royal) minstrels beat their festive drums. 

The glad news of a son was brought unto the King : 

To him did crowds of nobles congratulations make. 

When ho perceived his son was fair unto the view : 

His treasures he bestow’d in alms upon the poor. 

On his son did he confer the name of Prince Pali ram : 

Nurses (of gentle birth) did nurture the young Prince. 

When six years had sped o’er the infant Prince Rahram : 

(His sire) sent him to‘^ the College of the Scribes. 

10. Six years did Prince Bahriim in (learned) study pass ; 
Moreover, knowledge bo ac(piired from the \>iso. 

Right well did he learn to write and (e’en) to road: 

In every science^ than the most learned, loLiraed was ho! 

K. A., p. 244. 

At length when Prince Rahram was (fully) aged twelve: 
Archery he practis’d with his (royal) fi'iends. 

Next well ho learnt to cut aiid parry with tlio sword : 

Next well, sports with the lancc with his (bravo) cavaliers. 

•When o’er the (youthful) Prince fifteen (bright) years had sped 
Warlike arts had he right well aoquirVl : O yo just I 

1 Lit : historians. 

2 Vide Ganj*i-Pakkhto, Tale VI, note 2. 

2 Lit ; Boatod him in. 

4 Lit : every buflineaa. 
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E. A., p. 244 

15. So brave a knigbt (I wot) in Cbivalry the Prince : 

(That) fierce his onset® was upon his (country's) foes. 

No gladiator him excell’d in (skill or) strength : 

In every quarter did the gladiators 'fore him quail. 

When thus the King of (Hum) did Bahr^.m’s worth discern ! 
He ranked him higher than his (Royal) Councillors. 

Next beauteous Robes (of State) on Bahrdm he bestow’d ; 
Which by the (most skilled) merchants highly valued wore. 

Next sixty thousand Knights ho gave to him in train : 
Whom (all) disaffected Chiefs did most highly fear. 

20. In fit fashion praise, PAI^VZ ! the warlike Prince Bahram : 
Who ranketh high (also) 'mongst (all) lovers (true.) 

II. 

At length thus said the King ; ''List thou (to mo) my son ! 
If thou beest wise, with my counsel be acquaint. 

The pride of thy sway (list, Bahram, ever) make 
The protection of thy subjects, my most sapient (son) . 

Kindness to the weak e’er reapcth great reward : 

(For) God hatoth (sore) the oppression of the oppressed. 

Each passing moment thank thy God (my son) Bahram ! 
Who (gracious) hath on thee such noble rank bestow’d. 

25. Th’ oppression of the oppressed in no wise righteous is : 

No city by oppression thrives, my sage (and sapient son) . 

£. A., p. 245. 

In each emprise® is due precaution meet, Bahram ! 

To this my counsel hearken, thou of intellect mature.” 

Prince BahrAm (right readily) accepted this advice, 

And greeted with respect full oft his Sire (the King). 

With both his hands he bowed (respectful) ’fore his sire. 

And vow’d ho t’abstain from oppression of the poor. 

The Prince (right filially) perform’d his devoirs to his Sire : 
Therefore, 0 EAIAZ 1 his time' it passed in peace. 

5 Lit: noise. 

6 Or unflortaking. 

7 Lit : buBiness, 
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III. 


K. A., p. 245, 

SO, Thereon spake Bahriim : “ 0 gracious Sire mine f 

To view the country scone pleasoth me beyond all bounds. 

Forthe forest’sflower-deck’dsward my (inmost) heart doth yearn 
Would that I might* go with laughter it to view. 

My meaning this : if thou but bid mo hasten to the Plain, 
Much would thy bidding honour me, 0 King of high degree ! 

Long have I pined that I thus (unrestrain’d) might roam. 
Much (now) still do I pine, O moat puissant King 1” 

His sire bade him go : 0 (noble) hearers mine ! 

Horseman and foot together follow’d in his train. 

35. The Prince with his cortege started for the chase ; 

The while they playing were (sweet) tunes of every strain. 

When at length they reached the (wonted) scene of sport ; 
There a tiger crouched, nor for any had he fear : 

No one so brave was there in all the Prince’s host. 

That he should venture forth with the tiger to engage. 

(Thoroforp) to him got down from off his steed the Prince, 

And well ho braced his loins (for the deadly fray). 

He ventur’d forth, my friends, to face the tiger (grim) : 

Whilst all his armM host together ciiod aloud : 

K. A,p.246, 

40. Said they : “ Think not (to face) the tiger, bold Bahram ; 

This tiger is full fierce, 0 (mostj rash (stripling) thou I 

No heed uuto them did the (valiant) Bahram pay : 

His trusty sword from out his sheath draw forth did he : 

To meet the tiger face-to-face went he, no fear was his : 

Help from the Pure All-Wise was (present) at his side. 

The tiger with wide-op’d jaws® upon him (threat’ning) rushed; 
At his (loud) roarings the bye-standers were dismayed. 

The (brave) Prince, and the tiger (anon) together closed j 
Full sudden did the tiger raise his (massive) paw. 

‘ 8. Note the invariable Optative Imperfect “ war-ghlai," used optatively irithont an 
optative particle. Vide Trumpp'a Gramniar, § 198. 

9. Lit : the tiger opened his mouth and Ao. 
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• K. A.,p. 246. 

45. Tho Prince liis (two) hind’^ lojofs seiz’d (firmly) with his hand : 
Next hurled him thereby (aloft) around his head. 

Ho swung him as thvoro a chihl around above his head : 

Next of a sudden dash’d him to the earth (below). 

Each joint of his did ho (in twain) asunder rend : 

Tlie habitation of the tiger’s life (I weon) thus ruin’d was. 

When so bravo a feat Bahram had essayed 

Loud bravoos were shouted by every one who view’d. 

Nobles and Princes hastened'^ unto him (with speed) 

And respect to him^ in fashion varied, paid. 

50. To his bravo troops (next thus) spake tho Prince : "My friends 
That tiger slain convey ye tho King (my sire) to.” 

When they the tiger to (Rum’s proud monarch) brought 
Pull oft and oft the King Bahrain did applaud. 

Next day the Prince again wont forth unto tho chase. 

And with him all his troops ; hear (gentles !) what I sing. 

Right suddenly a doer appeared in his view : 

The Prince in chase prick’d on his (well-bred) Arab^^ steed. 

He sped a shaft which scarce escaped tho highland prey; 

Then next he shot the deer, still seated on his stood. 

K. A , p. 247. 

55, When ho his sport had finish’d ; (my hearers) mark ye well ! 
Then returned ho from the base (of those grim, distant hills). 

As he went on (dark) night him overtook, my friends ! 

Tho Prince from his cortege far strayed had, good hearts ! 

When morning broke, his horso ho left (awhile) to graze : 
Afoot he started for tho chase, though ill at ease (was he) . 

Seven days and nights ho passed in tho (lonely) wilds ; 

Tho trophies^^ of the chase were his (sole) food from God, 

The eighth day at time of morning meal again he sped : 

And from the plain below he climbed a certain hUl, 

10. ThM word in the orip;inal is an adverb. 

11. Note tho form of 3rd Pors. Plural hero usod. Vide Trutnpp’a Grammar, p. 411. 

12. Lit : Iraki” or Peraian. 

18. Lit : meat. 
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K. A., p. 247. 

60, Alono he wandering was : no companion his : 

0 FAIAZ I his livelihood was in the desert wilds. 

IV. 

When the Prince had fully gainM that mountain's (lofty) brow, 
Springs and streams of every hue there sparkled (in the sun). 

(I say) when he had gained the mountains utmost height 
A cupola he spied ; he felt the joy of 

When within that dome he peeped, your (attentive) ears incline : 
A marble couch of varied vein*® was there (exposed to view). 

A wondrous throne (it was), adornhl with carvings fair ; 

On it a figiiro (prone), its face shone as (the moon). 

65. A statue ^twas (in sooth) ! tho^ it wore the garb of men : 

On it the sculptors had (full well) displayed their skill. 

At sight of that (fair) statue so crazed was Bahram 

That for love thereof fco him were wealth and life as nought. 

When it Bahram approached, (mark well my words) 0 wise f 
A groy-beard right worthy of respect there seated was. 

The Prince Bahrdra to him (in due form) did greeting make. 
Whilst without delay the grey -beard Aleikum/^ did reply. 

K. A., p. 248, 

Then quoth Bahram : Grey-beard ! (I pray thee) tell to mo 
From fear of whom hast thou this lonely homo (approved) ! 

70, That form which thou before thee ^st placed, me (quickly) tell 
From what parterre hath come that hundred-pctalM^® rose ? 

Tho old man answered : I (in truth) a wanderer am : 

A merchant was I once : (aye) such my calling was. 

1 chanced to light upon a certain town in Chin d’' 

Its king by name Fagh-fur d® in happy state (reignMhe), 

Of king Fagh-fur, a daughter, Gul-andama (namM) : 

Of whom in Chin the very sun was emulous (I was told). 

At sight of her (fair charms) some wont dead, some mad : 

All around were wails and groans of those she'd slain. 

14 ’Id. Vid'3 T4rikh-i.Muras8*a, Chap. VIT, Note 53. As this festival ocenra at the 
conclusion of the month of Uamz^n (the Muhammadan Lent), it is kept with 
much rejoicing. ^ It corresponds to our festival of Kastor in its religious, and 
of Christmas in its social, aspect. 

16 Lit : of marble of four kinds. 

16 Guld-satbar for gul-i-sadbar. 

17 China. 

18 This is tho general name given bj Oriental Poets to tho Emperor of China, 
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K. A., p. 248. 

75. Some time I also spent and gaze at her, did I : 

But in my (inmost) heart (at length) 1 this resolved. 

That I would carvM have the face of Gul-andfima : 

Bach other thought (thenceforth) was banished from my breast 

There were then in Chin sculptors without compute : 

In their art were they all of varied skill.^® 

Tliat form ho who for me carved, brave (and valiant) youth f 
That sculptor did I with red gold^*^ satisfy, 

I started^ forth from thence and reached this spot from Chin j 
So pleased me this garden and this spacious plain. 

80. I parted all my wealth amongst my next of kin : 

From the word apart livM I : this hill my destined home. 

Two slave boys and some camels, these (alone) have I retain^(^ 
To bring me daily sustenance ; (still) my life has happy been, 

That statute have I placed before my eyes : (methinks) 

No statue His : for its model was iny lov^d one’s face.’^ 

Ho lit a flame in BahraniH breast, FAIAZ ! 

The Groy-beard’s words to him wore a grievous dagger-bladj^. 


V- 


K. A., p, 249. 

Next the Grey-beard said : Now toll to me thy state ? 

To thee have I told mine, 0 thou of high conceit ! 

85. The Prince did answer make : A monarch^ son am I : 

My father’s name, Kishwar, a mighty conqueror ho ! 

I left my (royal) home to prosecute the chase : 

I followed fast and swift the (onward) fleeing deer. 

Sixty thousand troops behind me did I leave : 

My predestin’d fate led me on to this thy home. 

Now hath Gul-andama’s praise my (inmost) heart bewitch’d ; 
Without a view from far the flame hath caught my breast. 

Altho’ in Chin me death betide to it (right willingly) go I ; 

I will be satisfied, and gaze upon my love.” 

19 Lit t up and down in Bkill. 

20 Sra-ah” hero is maso. plural to agree with zar ; ” it is uot to be confounded 
with the feminine Bingular Bra.’* Yide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 86, page 160. 
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E. A., p. m. 

90, To him the Grey-beard (straight thus) answermade: “Fairyonth! 
That fair maid fickle is : (list and) hear, 0 headstrong thou ! 

From thy heart expel this thought, if wise thou art (in sooth) : 
Homeward from this spot with all haste (I pray thee) hie 1 

Princes like to thee in her presence many lie : 

She casts a look at none, 0 thou with love inflamed I” 

Quoth then the Prince Bahram : “ Shew me the land of Chin : 
Thy counsel nought avails, thou of discernment clear 1*' 

The Grey-beard pointed out to him the road to Chin : 

On it the Prince set forth with utmost speed (and haste) . 

95, Bright tears each other chas’d adown his (boyish) cheek. 

This strain he continuous sang, (withpassion’s flume ) distraught : 

** After a self-willed mistress am I (infatuated) sped, 

May God Almighty bo (himself) my (gracious) guide ! 

Either grant me to win the lock on Gul-andama’s brow. 

Or lay me ’neath the turf, 0 grief-dispeller thou !” 

Thus one month he travell’d on along the road (to Chin) : 

He chanced at length to light upon a certain grove, 

K.A., p. 260 . 

It was a garden of delight ; hearken, 0 FAIAZ ! 

In it the Prince did rest ; my mistress (list to me) I 

VI. 


100, The Prince was seated still within the grove, my heart ! 
Gazing a while upon its gay and (varied) scene : 

A beauteous mansion he in the grove (at length) espied. 
Which both with cunning and with art had fashion’d been. 

His head upon his shield he placed and rest he took : 
Forthwith some mortal’s voice struck on his (sleeping) ear. 

It said: "Arise! (begone!) of (treacherous) sleep beware.” 
Such was the cry that reached the Prince (as there he slept). 

To (whence) it (came) the Prince uprais’d his (drowsy) eyes ; 
And with his eyes (straightway) a damsel (fair) he view’d ; 
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K. A,, p. 250. 

105 Who ^fore him (silent) stood, a tray of sweets in hand : 

Before Bahram she came, and there (unmoved) stood. 

Then spake Bahram : This food forme (tell mo) who ^th sent?” 
^Twas thus he parley hold with that maid so fair (to view). 

The damsel (next) to him thus did answer make : 

This place to Saifur belongs, a Fairy ho, my heart 

Aye the King of Fairies^' ho, wayfarer (worn and wan) ! 

And boundless power hath, 0 my (most precious) heart ! 

Four valiant brothers too doth he possess (my friend) ! 
Amongst themselves co-peers are they in daring deeds, 

110, They my (masters)^^ all have started for the chase : 

To thee have I their story told without reserve. 

Their sister Sarasia, her waiting maid am I : 

She ^tis hath sent to thee (by me) this homely cheer. 

Another order hath she giv^n me : ^tis this, 

‘ Tell him my maid, when ho the viands eaten hath, 

K. A., p. 261. 

Before my brothers know, arise ! from hence begone V 
This bird of dulcet noto“^ right good will to thee bears. 

Lest they thee torment, 0 thou with travel stained ! 

Rise, dee without delay from this (dread) abodeV^ 

115. The Prince thus answer made : With none have I concern ; 
A (way-worn) traveller 1 : and hero 1 rest awhile.^' 

To him the maid replied : 0 traveller ! I thee forewarn ; 

Fear thou for thyself and e^on for thy (dear) life.^^ 

Then Bahram spake : 0 maid ! to tlico what can I say,^* 

For from my own (peculiar) grief when am I ever free 

All that he craved, he swallowM^^ of the (offePd) food, 

Then raised his hands (in prayer) and thanked (therefor his God) 

The maid removM the tray from Tore Prince Bahrdm’s face®** 
And Sarasia^s Palace (next) she entered in. 

21 For this irregular plural vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 43, page 64, 

22 The proTiouu “ mi” occurs hero in fcho original. 

23 Lit; nightingalo. 

24 Subjunctive Pres. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 104. 

25 Lit : oat. 

26 Vide Gani-i-Pakkhto, Tale XXXV, Note 11. 
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K. A., p. 251. 

120. The Prince was seated in the grove ; my hearers (list) ! 
Eftsoons (before his eyes) the dust of cavaliers arose. 

One in form a mountain like, ahead (of all) did ride : 

Another in his rear (well aiWd) did him escort.^^ 

When he approach^ the garden, 0 my (lis’tning) friends 1 
The first-named rolPd^^^ the tongue of wrath at one Bhamas. 

“Who^s this” (cried he) ^Vithin my parterre thus reclin'd? 

In his pursuit quick hie, 0 Shamasgul (brave knight) I 

With hands fast-bound^^ (forthwith) him conduct to me 
Or from his trunk his head lop off, (without ado) my choice !” 

125. When Bhamas approached the Prince, full loud to him ho cried : 
With honour surrender thou thyself to me with speed.®^ 

The Prince replied: traveller I, nor hast thou aught with me; 

No bandit I, that thou should'st bo at me enraged.” 

ShamaKS (thereon) at him his courser prickM, him reach'd ; 
Then drew he his scimitar upon the Prince Bahram. 

K A., p, 252. 

The Prince arose (and went) towards him from his seat : 

His sword from Shamas' hand forthwith ho wrested (straight) 

Then next ho bound Shamds (fast) unto a tree : 

His cries for help (meanwhile) in every region rang. 

130. Next Kamas (in turn) upon him came enrag'd. 

When, braudisliing from far at him his (curved) blade, 

Hehim (atlength) engag'd, liisliands availed him not, my friends ! 
The Prince, (victorious,) thanks and praises render'd unto Ood. 

Kamas too bound he fast unto (a neighbouring) tree : 

The Prince accustom'd was to*^^ feats of derring doo ! 

Thus too were both Samel and Kamel tied up : 

Thus did the Prince on thorn his (burning) anger 'suago. 

Then at length with this was Saifiir himself acquaint, 

And bravely^^ wavM ho his lance above his head. 

27 Lit ; waa going. 

28 Lit : wftB protecting his back. The verb “ Biital,” contrary to the general rule, 

forms ita indicative Prosont ‘‘ sdtam ” not “ sdzam.” Vide Trnmpp’a Grammar, 
§ 125, (3). 

29 Lit : be shook. 

30 Vide Trumipp’a Grammar, § 38, 4 (c). 

31 Lit ; run towards mo. 

32 Lib: used to do. 

33 The Pakkhbo adjective used adverbially. Trumpp*s Grammar, § 172, 276. 
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K. A., p. 262. 

185. To Bahrdm he raised a shout, (“ Stripling) have a care ! 

Hast thou with (puny) lads essayed thy feats of arms.”®^ 

The Prince replied : “ Do thou come oft and oft, Saiffir I 
Thou yet shall be acquaint with war and combat (dire) 

Saiffir with lance (in rest) at Bahr^m (unwavering) rode : 

The Prince tho (deadly) thrust did with his sword guard off. 

And severed off the head of Saifur’s lance (in rest) : 

The lance itself fell (shiver d and shiv’ring) to the earth. 

Next Saifur drew his sword from out its (enclosing) sheath, 
And straight he brandish’d it in front of Prince Bahram. 

140. (Next) at Bahram’s head did he a sword-cut aim; 

The Prince (with utmost skill) his sword-play parried (all) . 

The Prince at Saiftir (next) a sword-cut aim’d, my friends ! 
His joy (I ween) was heightening at this warlike joust. 

Prince Bahr4m to Saifur next raised a shout “ Beware ! ” 
Thereon did Saifur’s sword fall from out his grasp. 

K. A., p. 263. 

Bahrdm straightway grasp’d tho belt round Saifur’s waist : 

(I wot that) on Saifur ho most dire hardship brought. 

On either side did they (various) deeds of strength essay : 
With one another they close (mortal) combat wag’d. 

145. The Prince at length cried out : “ Our steeds have done no ill; 
Let us combat afoot : we two together (here) .” 

(Anon) they both afoot stood on the plain, my friends ; 

Afoot they (bravely) strove : together combat wag’d. 

Then, my friends, Saiffir Bahram rais’d above his head : 

And next without restraint unto the earth him hurl’d. 

The Prince sat on his prostrate form®* my friends : 

Saifur had left (I ween) the combat with bad grace.®* 

Quoth the Prince : “ Where’s now thy strength and where thy 
(boasted) might? 

Now wilt thou e’er again boast thyself ’midst thy confreres ?” 

34 Lit : practis’d thy bravery* 

85 Lit : his breajat. 

30 Lit ; Sai£6r'« face remcuned small from the fray. Khulga-i a diminative of Khtthi* 
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K. A., p. 2S8. 

150. Then Saifur he bound (right) fast unto a tree : 

Sarasfa meanwhile approach’d their fate to view.*^ 

The Prince in this fashion bound his foes, FAIAZ ! 

Next prais’d he much (and oft) the ever-gtacious God. 

VII. 

The Prince to have** their blood*® (at length) did thirst (my 
friends) : 

On them he drew his sword, nor make delay did he. 

(First) quoth the Pricce : (" The hour of) your death hath (now) 
arrived : 

Your longer life is no more pleasing*® unto me. 

Your heads will I from off your (living) trunks** detach : 

Hope not then now to live to see** this evening’s (close) . 

155. Poor travellers ye ill-treat, blood-thirsty tyrants ye ! 

(Bui henceforth) from strife shall this highway be free.” 

The Prince prepared to strike,** and then approach’d his blow 
to deal : 

At once and of a sudden to him a voice out-call’d : 

K. p« 

Tho advice that thee thy father guve, 0 sapient (prince) f 
That advice hast thou my (worthy) friend/^ forgot. 

Thy father said ^ Unto the weak is mercy meet : 

Do good unto thy foos^ 0 thou of virtuous deeds ! 

Perchance thy friends they ^11 prove for kindness in return 
In this fashion he to thee (right sapient) counsel^® gave.^^ 

160. The Prince (on this) a glance behind him cast, my friends I 
And viewed a damsel (fair), a (very) Beauty's Queen. 

The Prince astonished at her wondrous beauty was : 

That beauty which on her the God of Glory had bestow'd. 

The Prince his Gul-andama thereon call'd to mind : 

And thus her penciled eye-brows and patches did he sing^ 

37 Lit : was coming to view them. 

38 Lit: hnngored for. 

39 Lit : heads. 

40 N4-khwdl-ah, unsavoury. It is compounded of “ and the Persian substantiw 

khw41, food, 

41 Lit : necks. 

42 Lit! till. 

43 Note force of Ind. Imperfect. 

44 Lit : tulip. This word, tho’ a feininine in does not infleot. Vide Tnunpp^s 

Grammar, §01 (c), 

46 Lit : speech. 
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E. A., p. 254. 

163. Saying : When shall I, wretched, unto her attain, 

Since absent from her, weak and fit for nought feel I 

Next Bahram (in parley) question’d Saraaia : 

Quoth he : “ Inform thou me, of affairs what is the state 

165. Who^rt thou ? and who these youths ? (unto mo quick) reveal/’ 
Sarasia answered : ^^These my brothers, stranger! are : 

The eldest is Saifur, King of the Fairies he ; 

He treated thee but ill, I wot, Perfection’s Lord ! 

My brethren (all) have used thee ill, my (valiant) Prince : 

Full well I know how stands (the complexion of) this affair. 

But thee I pray, on them mercy (and pity) show : 

Thus thee may God throughout thy lifetimo^^ prosperous keep !” 

The Prince replied : I own thy kindness (shown to me) 
Because unask’d^^ thou sent^st me a tray of (sweets). 

170. Still disclose to mo, 0 thou of form most fair ! 

Who told thee of the purport of (my Sire’s) counselling? 

When my father counseird mo, 0 where, tell me, (wort thou)? 
And how becamest thou acquainted with the fact ?” 

K. A., p. 255. 

Sho said : A (fairy) trip I had gone to Rum : 

I in thy (father’s) court was present, 0 my friend ! 

Whilst thy father thee was counselling, Bahram ! 

Thou saidst : ^ Accord to me to prosecuto the chase/ ” 

The Prince to her replied : ^^For thy brethren plead not thou : 
Thy tongue from this request refrain, I thee entreat. 

175. They harass travellers; tyrants (in this) are they : 

No traveller can escape (unharm’d) from their (fell) toils ; 

Them it behoveth me to slay, heart-enchanter thou I 
(Then) will this highway free of (murd’rous) strife remain. 

A wayfarer I, on grief’s road my course pursued ; 

They desired, yea, they thirsted'^® (hapless) me to slay. 

These I must slay : no other choice^® (have I) : henceforth : 
Will travellers speed without alarm their households unto/’ 

Quoth Sarasia (next) : With the agreement they will make : 
From this day®*^ ne’er again will they wayfarers vex/’ 

46 Lit : in roligious and worldly matters. 

47 Lit: without a messenger, go-between. 

48 Lit : hungered, 

49 Lit : no other spooch j khabira** being understood. 

60 Lit: year. 
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E. A.) Pi 255. 

180. At Sarasla^a plaintsi wero all her brethren freed : 

This nnsurpasstid favour did the Prince (on her) confer. 

Next, 0 PAIAZ ! Bahrain put his foot the stirrup in. 

And prepared to start^'^ with God^a blessing on his road to Chin. 

VIIL 

Sarasid essayed to loose her brothers^ bonds ; 

Which with wondrous skill Bahram secured had.®^ 

Saifur, with head uncovorM, feet unshod, to Bahram went, 
And prostrate fell before (the youthful Princess) foot. 

To him thus spake Bahram : “ Refrain henceforth from ill : 
Hear with (attentive) ears, these (my) counsels (sago).^^ 

185. To him replied Saifur : Thy speech I own is meet ; 

Henceforth (swear I that) Pll each traveler well entreat. 

K. Ai, p. 256. 

But Sir, to thee make I request (as me becomes) : 

By God^s face (I thee adjure) I grant unto mo my prayer. 

With me one night, Bahram (I thee implore) ! abide ; 

(Alone) God knows when next we (two) shall meet again. 

We all thy servants are, list thou to me, my life ! 

The tasks thou may^st impose them all will wo perform. 

Our life and wealth are thine, most courageous Prince ; 

How (ever) can a slave his lord’s commands gainsay ?”54 

190. The Priiico thereon retraced his stops, my (listening) friends ! 
And joy (I ween) was there (good) Saifur’s court within. 

The Prince within his garden entered, (my good) friends I 
In it were wond’rous (plants and) flowers of every hue. 

Awhile ho view’d (at ease) the garden’s varied scene ; 

Then sauntered onwards towards the palace of Saifur. 

On Saifur’s throne Bahram reclin’d himself, my friends f 
While unto Shamas (wise) did Saifiir signals make. 

That he should summon all the nobles of the town, 

That they might pay due homage unto Prince Bahram. 

61 Note this secondary idiomatic meaning of *‘makh,’*Vido Bellow’s and Baverty’a 

Dictionarios in rerbo. 

62 Lit : was starting. 

68 Note here, and throughout this canto, the poetical affix na, for the sake of 
metre, to the verb. 

64, Lit ! before liis master what are a slave’s arguments ? 
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K. A., p. 256. 

195. At Shamas^ word they all aseemhlM and (to the palace) came/ 
And ^fore Bahram respects most duly did they pay. 

The lower grades wore next unto their homes dismissed ; 

The higher grades remainM (attendant) in the court. 

A right royal conclave did they form, my friends ! 

Whilst various martial airs (and strains) were play'd the while. 

So harmonious did (these strains) re-echo round 
Thatwiththeirmelody the birds (of heav'n) enchanted swoon'd.*^® 

Then spake the Prince (Bahram) to (King) Saifur: “My friend! 
'T would well become thee now this music to arrest." 

200. Saifur a signal made unto Shamasgul, 

Who did with much address the music interrupt. 

K. A., p. 267. 

The Prince (thereon) exclaimed: “Bring forth my horse and spear. 
For Chin start I ; 'fore me (weary) stages many lie." 

Then said Saifur : “ Bahram, my (well-lov'd) brother thou ; 

By God's face I thee adjure my (further) prayers to grants 

One (grievous) foe is there within my realm, BahrAm, 

'Neath whose oppression I do ever constant groan. 

Oft have I sallied forth to combat him, good Sir. 

But ne'er have I in fight o'er him the victory gain'd. 

205. He is by birth a Dev,**® his name (it is) Afrad : 

How can my (poor) strength e'er with his compare ? 

Sir, thou and I 'gainst him will (now) in concert go : 

May-be we shall relieve of him (my burden'd State) 

This is my prayer which I to thee prefer, 0 Prince I 
Not elswhere view I youths^® (valiant) like to thee." 

Then spake the Prince : Saifur ! my (trusted) brother (thou). 
What booteth (now) that we the moments while away ? 

Alone I'll sally forth 'gainst this (thy country's) foe : 

What need is there that we should all (together) thither go ? 

210. Show (only) unto me (the Dev's) abode from far : 

Whilst all of ye together sit (at ease) at home. 

If the God of grace befriend me in the fray : 

At AfrAd's head will I the (deadly) blows impel. 

56 Lit : they caused the birdft to falL 

66 A Demon, a malignant spirit. The Giaat of European Folk-lore*. 

67 Lit : there wiU be remedies for him. 

68 ** Martina/* ploral of ** merah.*' 
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K. A., p. 267. 

212. On (his carcase) I tlie desert-wolves will gorge : ^ 

So that for many years shall (all thy state) me bless/* 

Saifur replied : (So be it !) we needs must stand aloof : 

Tho* much do we desire to gaze upon the scene/* 

The Prince then gave command ; ^^Eise up at once and start/* 
His hands he next in prayer to God (Most High) upraised. 

215. When he finisl/d had, 0 ye that hear ! his prayer : 

With due haste did they their (battle) steeds prepare. 

K. A.,p. 268. 

Prince*® Bahram, on fray intent, thence sallied forth (to fight) : 
Whilst the nobles all his stirrup followed by. 

When they approached th* abode of Afrad Dev (most grim) : 
Smoke (in dusky clouds) was mounting to the skies.*^ 

Thereon did Prince Bahram of Saifur query make : 
^‘Wherefore (tell me) is *t that these dusky vapours curl?**®^ 

To him replied Saifur : ^^The vapours are of that Dev : 
Whenever he taketh sleep, from his mouth these vapours rise.** 

220. The Prince thereon called out : Now do you stand aloof ! 
Here halted, stand ! advance not forth a single pace I** 

Alone the Prince wont forth tow*ards (the grim) Afrad : 

Afoot approached he the Dev*s towers (dread). 

Afrad, the Dev, soundly slept within a well (profound) ; 

To him the Prince full oft and oft did loudly call. 

The Prince his loins girt and down (the well) went he: 

(On either side) right carefully did he his feet implant. 

A dais**® within (the grot) he (straightway) view*d, my friends! 
On which were stationed couches of wond*rous form (and shape) 

225. On one couch Afrad the Dev did (soundly) sleep : 

On the other couch his legs he (indolently) stretched.*® 

A beauteous maiden captive sat within the grot 
Around whose (dainty) feet lay (ponderous iron) chains. 

The Prince exclaim*d: ^^Pair maid, who hath bound thee (thus)? 
What hath thee befalFn? tell unto me thy tale.** 

Said she: ^^A Fairy I, me hath this Dev enthrall*d :** 

So that in floods the tears of grief course down my cheeks. 

69 In the original “Shahzid” occurs as a misprint for “ Shahziilah.” 

60 “Hawat,*' Arabic for sky; in Fakkhto corrupted to “haw&d. 

61 Lit : come. 

62 The Pakkhto employs the plural, 

63 Lit : were the ends of his legs. 

64 Lit I well. 

65 Lit ; le4 (captive, understood.) 
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K. A., p. 258. 

Nowhere have I (to look) for help, (most valiant) youth ! 

229. My life and being (both) are ever plunged in grief.®® 

230* He (waking) on me looks : elsewise unliarmM am I: 

Yet still doth all the world®^ on me suspicion cast. 

K. A., p. 269. 

A life-time hath been passed hero by me, (brave) youth I 
Such is my present state^ to theo Fve it disclos’d®^ throughout. 

0 youth, went on the maid : (tell me) whence comest thou? 
(Beware) this godless one®® will thy (fair) life^^ outcrush. 

If thou boldest dear thy life, (I pray thee) hasten back : 

If he awake, thou wilt, (I ween, too late) repent. 

Of thee will he but one (dread, monstrous) mouthful make: 
But whet on thee his teeth, stranger (of lordly men 

235. Then Bahram answerM her : In quest of him IVe come ; 

No other object I within my bosom screen. 

Either I upon this plain will cut oft AfrarBs head, 

Or he shall gorge himself with these my (royal) limbs.^^ 

Then spake the maid : If thou woiikBst strike, this is thy time 
If he awake, (I say, too late), wilt thou repent.^^ 

The Prince to her replied : Avaunt the coward deed! 

Pace unto face brave yoiitlB® their (mortal) combats wago.^'' 

Then at Afrdd’s foot did he strain, my (listhiing) friends ! 

No heed (meanwhile) took he but slumbered on with limbs up- 
coiPd. 

240, Bahram behind him stole and shonfod God is great,^^ 
Alarming fears (thereon) possessed Afrad's soul. 

Afrad his head from sleep up-raisM and towards him looked : 
Then cried: ^^Wlio (is this) my stronghold hath entered in?” 

The Prince replied: '^Thee with intent to slay Ihn come : 
Eftsoons, thee will I from this (mortal) life set free,” 

Afrad his two-handed club raisM a blow to aim :• 

That with Bahram^sbrainshc^hnightbestrewtho mountains (side) 

The Prince with woundrous skill warded off tlio stroke ; 

Bold feat8,T5 (I ween,) did he of varied kinds perform, 

66 Lit : a house of grief. 

67 Lit : halo folk. Noto the idiom. 

68 Lit : mado mention. 

60 Lit: Infidel. 

70 Lit t bones. " 

7 1 Lit : doeds of stealth are all detostablo, 

72 Vide verse 207. 

73 “ Paso.” 

74 Lit : I, 

75 Lit : bravory and cleverness. 
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K. A., p. 269. 

245. Then next the Prince, my friends ! did at him aim a blow ; 
And dissevei'^d (straight) the heart-strings of Afrad. 

S. A., p. 260 . 

As Afrad strove to stidke, he (exhausted) foil to earth : 

Whilst his cries of pain the *( very) welkin rent/® 

Slow, aye slow, did Afrad die,^^ at length cold (and stiff) he lay : 
Whilst streams of blood were froin him (on all sides) issuing 
forth. 

Now that fair (captive) maid, by name Riih Afza. 

Around whose feet did lay the chains, (in very sooth) a fairy was. 

The Prince at once released the maiden from her bonds ; 

And from tho (dismal) grot he led her forth outside. 

250. All Afrad’s wealth and riches did Baliram (at leisure) spoil : 
The wealth was all bestowM on (the b'airy King) Baifiir. 

Tho Prince thereon them left and took the road to Chin : 

After that of all he had taken his farewcdl. 

Shamaa to Balinim gave'^ some hair, (’twas sooth) his own : 
For in Shauias^ locks wore magic powers contained. 

To him then said Sliamars : ^Mf trouble on tliee come : 

O Prince lay thou a single hair upon the ihune. 

Full quick will I at once on thee (my friend !) attoad : 

With my relief Til tlicc redeem from (threathving) ill.^^ 

255. Thereafter, FAIAZ, the Prince did sally forth : 

For his heart had Gul-audaina wounded sore'** (I ween)* 

IX. 

This after, (I say) Bahrain sallied forth for Chin : 

Bismillali,^^ cried he, and bestrode liis saddlM steed. 

Alone ho went along tho road, no friend (or comrade) his : 

May a hundred blessings tlius this pious yonth^’ attend ! 

He reach^d’-^ tho Ocean^s shore, and (there) ho stood aghast; 
As its (foaming) waves like' mountains surgenP*^ high. 

Not a soul of man v»dth his oyes could ho discern : 

He trusted in (his) God, the Guardian of tho World. 

70 Lit : wont to the skies. 

77 Lit : was becoming cold. 

78 “ Mtijra" for tlio Jlindi “mnjrii,’' a present, 

79 Lit: scarred. 

80 Vide Trumpp’g Grammar, § 174, (4) for uso of “ paa.’* 

81 Lit: singlo-religioncd. 

82 Note govoriirnont of verb and vido Trumpp’s Oruminar,§ 174, (6), p.286. 

83 “ Sar-iii'ta/’ The syllabic is intioducM'd fur tho sake of soaTision and rhyme, 

as all tho couplets of this canto end in the rhyme nila. It should com'vtiy 
be ‘‘sarda.’* Lit ; mounted to a moiiutuin seres t. 
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K. A., p. 261. 

260. Anon a Caravan®^ struck on his (anxious) gaze : 

In a ship they seated were> the ship was bound for Chin^ 

In the ship embarked he with the Caravan : 

(Still) panting for (fair) Qul-andania^s rosy cheeks.®® 

When the ship in safety®® rcacVd the (further) shore: 

Joy possessed Bahrdm, the stranger and the sad. 

On the sea-shore the Caravan encamped: 

Bestowing®^ votive alms on each beggar (who them sought) - 

Then thus Prince Bahram of the Caravan query made : 

'^Is Chin adjacent to, or distant®® from, this spot?” 

265. A youth to him replied : ^^Four days’ journey still remain : 

The fifth day®® wilt thou reach{plcase God !)thy mistress (fair).” 

The Prince exclaim’d : Farewell, (alone) I start for Chin.” 
To him the merchant thus — *^A hundred joys the constancy 
reward ! ” 

Prince BahrAm straightway from the Caravan did part : 

And started (in hot haste) towards the face®^ of this beloved. 

X. 

Prince Bahram (I say) from the caravan did part * 

His steed he (forward) sped like an arrow from the bow. 

His object was to (gain) the dark tresses of his love : 

With love inflam’d®^ he went in quest of thorn with smiles.®^ 

270. The flame of love within his heart, no rest (I wot) had he ; 

Health for the love-stricken,®^ (friends !) is not without the 
loved,®* 

Night and day he travelled on thispassion’B(strength) increased; 
His sole object was to gain the garden of his love. 

The town of Chin to him appear’d in view from far : 

Its mansions beauteous seemed,®® (aye) and wondrous tall, 

84 Pakkhto : “k&rw4n’*. 

86 ** Gulj^ln” corruption (for the purposes of rhymo, vide Note 83) of “ Gul-gin,** 
lit: vermilion, also paint for the taco. 

86 Safely : substantive inablative used adverbially, vide Trumpp, § 172, p. 278. 

87 The Pakkhto Indicative Imperfect is often n -ed as an English Present Participle. 

88 HiwM, “a foreign country.” A Pakkhto substantivo here used adjectively. Tbs' 

termination “ inta” is superfluous and a poetic license, vide Note 83. 

89 An exception to the rule tl^t prepositionja govern the formative. 

90 Lit : forehead. " 

91 Lit : intoxicated. 

92 Laughinghly. Vide note 86.. 

03 Participle Perfect used substantively, vide Trumpp, 5 191 (hj. 

94 For the curious adaptation this Persian word in Pakkhto, vide Trumpp, $ 180 (2) 

95 “ Ts-argand” understood. 
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K. A., p. 261. 

273 . As He tow’rds it panting went,®® Him sleep o’erpowerM, He slept r 
THen beaming witH smiles*^ press’d on, tHougH weary and. 
o’erspent. 

K. A., p. 262. 

Step by step®® approached he the (wisH’^d-for) town of Chin t 
A wondrous even chanc’d upon him unawares. 

875, On two sides lay (ti^^o) armies before (the town of) Chin : 
Artillery continuous flash’d®® within a battle’s midst. 

The Prince mounted a height to gain a (clearer) view : 

On either side were troopers, falling'®® (wounded) from their 
steeds. 

As the yellow gleams of evening fell, the (mutual) contest 
flagg’d : 

Each (commander) mov’d his forces from the field. 

On every side did they (fast) bar the gates of Chin 
Whilst before them sentries stood ( on watch,) in fashion fit. 

When Prince Bahram (meanwhile) the citadel approach’d : 

The gates were, closM all ; he knew not what to do. 

280. Unto the sentries he (full and) frequent shoutings made: 
Nowise, meanwhile, to him did reply from any come. 

At the gateway of another bastion Bahram called : 

A man by name Aorang — a warrior good (was he)— 

To Bahram shouted loud : " Who art thou, (gentle) youth ? 
Next at this hour, what dost thou crave, and (tell me quick,) 
with whom? ' 

Replied he : “ Unbar for me the gate a K^irwfini I 
No concern have I with any ; (believing) list to me. 

Then open’d he the gate unto the Prince Bahram : 

(Aorang) — brave youth — him treated well (and with good 
cheer). 

285. Then asked ; Ahead cam’ at thou ? thy Caravan where is ’t ? 
Why hast thou, stranger, come alone unto this spot f ” 

To him the Prince : “ Ahead I came : the Caravan’s in rear : 
They jaded were : to-day’s march to them (full) toilsome Wftfi. 

96 “ War-tah,” Indicative Imperfect of war-tlal." Lit: was going with desire. 

07 Force of repeated aubstautlve. 

98 Lit : fi^adually. 

99 Habitual Imperfect. 

100 For this form of tSrd Person Plural, identical with 3rd Person SingnlaTj Imperfect 

Indicative, vide Tmmpp, § 135, (p. 200). 

101 ** War." 

102 i. f., a member of a caravan. 
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K. A , p. 262. 

287. To-morrow morn (I ween) they ^11 duly here arrive ; 

What haste is there? they'll enter here (betimes) all safe 
at ease. 

But Aorang, my brothor tliou !" Prince Bahrdm wont on : 
Wilt toll me this this strife is whose? (and wag'd) by 
whom ? 

K. A., p. 2G3. 

Then Aorang said : Attentive list^^l (fair youth !) to me : 

And from mo liear the tale of this (sad) strife, my guest ! 

290. ^'Tho Prince of (far) Ba-lghar/^'^ Bahz{hPo« liis (royal) name, 

With eighteen hundred tliousand men — (attentive) list to me— • 

(But lately came in quest of Gul-aiulama (fair) : 

Treasures too ho 'th brought with him (passing groat) without 
computed^^ 

Gul-andama him approved not, my friend : 

Therefore (in mutual hiito), they (fierce) combat wag'd. 

Sir, (’tis too true) Faghfur hath not the moans (wherewith) 
to fight : 

And will por-forco make (Gul-and?iina (to her lover) o'er.^^® 

This war is (solely) for (fair) Gul-andama's locks : 

With frequent combats are the warriors (sore) distress'd." 

295. When Aorang did Bahrum with these events acquainted make : 
His form did jealously inllame, ho all bc^vilder'd felt. 

Next made ho o'er his steed and arms imlo Aorang : 

A tatter'd felt (in loan) craved ho from him awiiiloJ^^ 

Bight speedily of the felt did ho (friar's) garments make : 
Quickly did he in mind distraught, the ascetics mantle don. 

Next day no fight was there, (both) ririnies stayed in camp : 

' Prince Bahram how matters stood in following fashion learnt. 

103 Tjit : someth inpr. 

104 Lit ; hold thy ear. 

105 A city on Vol^a in Kazfin, a province of Russia. It is famous for its leather, 

which is known in the east sis Ihilf^hdr. It hns been su^gostod that its name 
is derived from the River Boidga or Volpra. (Vale’s Marco Polo), and is used 
by Oriental poets to denote Uiissia. In this ballad the name is probably used 
with roPorenee to any particular country. 

106 This nam'^ is also Rometimes employed for the Iriini Prince Tsfandiyir, the son 

of Oiiahtasp, the 5tU Kaiaiii King oP Persia, 'riiese two personages corres- 
pond respectively with Xerxes 1 and Darius Ilystaspos of tbo Greeks. In 
this hallad Bahzdd is probably employed with reforeiico to any particular 
person. 

107 Note non-inflcction of adjoctivo derived from Persian, and vide Trumpp’a. 

§ 90; p. 117. 

108 Lit : make her depart. 

109 Substantive used adverbially, vide Trumpp, § 172. p. 278. 
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K. A., p. 263. 

299 . Clad in Lis patcUd cloak"MiG entered BahzAd’s host : " 

And, unsuspect, their state he learnt (saying) : “ A (harmless) 
friar 1.” * 

300. Bahram (hy this device) spied out the whole (vast) host ; 
Bahzad’s fanie^'^ my friends, throughout the world did ring. 

(At length) when it was eve, Bahram returned home : 
Grief-stricken, (aye) bewilder’d, and in mind distraught. 

Eftsoons remembered he, Shinna.s’ (magic) locks : 

Forthwith mused he of setting them aliaine. 

Then fire applikl he to'*^ Shamas’ (magic) locks : 

Ere long with utmost haste Shamas’ ’fore him appeared. 


XI. 


K, A., p. 204. 

Tho Prince exclaime^l : quickly^^^ come to mo vShamas 1 

My heart with grief is hack’d without sharp piercing steel*^^^ 

805. The morrow is a combat for Gul-aiidnma’s locks : 

Bahzad’s (martial) host without limit is and ’yond compute. 

My brother ! Paghf ur hath not the means to (equal) combat 
' wage : 

III fate hath come, so help thou me for friendship’s sake. 

Hail Saifur : on my behalf unto him say : Now is the time : 
Come with thy (fairy) forces, (aye now) without delay. 

Tell him Bahrain’s o’erwhelm’d in the lowest depths^ of grief ; 
(And yet) thou soundly sleep’st upon thy (fairy) throne.” 

Shamas (thereon) sot forth and waited on Saifur ; 

And told him all that happen’d had in (most) full detail. 

110 “Kind” (Pakkhtn); “kliirka” (Arabic imd Persian). Tiio dervish cloak, which even 

those dervishes that are most comfortably olT are nbllj^od to wear over their 
otherwise ^ood f^arnicnts. It is the symbol of poverty, and is often composed 
of countless Binail pieces of new x>!dchvvork, cut round the cdpo in points of 
unequal leiif^th ; and while it is sewn to^rether on tho outside with thick 
packing thread and large stitchoa, tho lining often consists of silk or some 
other valuable material. It io the 7ie phu ultra of liypoerisy, but long before 
tho Romans tho wise men of the east liavo said mundus vult decipi ergo 
decipitaur, (Vambery’s Recollections of Dervesh Life). 

111 Lit: sword. 

112 Lit: burnt. 

lia Lit : oft. , . ^ . 

114 A secondary meaning of ** altn4s“ j (lit : a diamond, \ido Johnson^s Persian Dio* 

tionary . ) 

115 Lit : the well. 
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K. A., p. 264. 

310. At once SaiMr assembled all his (fairy) host : 

Appear’d he (before Bahrain) and low bow’d with both his”* 
hands. 

Then askM : “ Prince what commands (say) hast thou for me ? 
Thou my lord and master art, and I thy faithful slave.” 

Then said"^ Bahr^m : “ Saifur (trusted) brother (dear) ! 

I pray thee free thou me from this demon-like Bahzad. 

Gul-andama’s tresses doth he (presumptuous) claim. 

Give ear, 0 brother mine ! to my (most fervent prayer.) 

On this dark night put thou them all unto the sword. 

That from their (unconscious) heads their trunks™ may 
severed lie. 

315. The host of BahzM slept, the fairies on them came : 

Blows nnseen (on every side) upon their war-steeds fell. 

Some slept, and some waking put they to the sword : 

Sorne'^** accoutred died, some without their gear. 

(After) to slay Bahzad, did Prince Bahrfim draw nigh : 

Ho brought upon Bahzad a fate dire beyond belief. 

Prince Bahrdm (himself) Bahzad’s head lopp’d off : 

And with hands, his own, transfixed it on a lance. 

K. A., p 266. 

That self-same night the Prince did these (few) lines indite : 

“ Let every one acquainted with his doliv’rer be 1 

320. The slayer of Bahzad is, listen folks, Bahram : 

This deed in very truth is not (wrought) by other hands.” 

These lines and Bahzad’s head impaled he (straightway) 

Upon the lance, above the written lines,*" the head. 

Prince Bahram, his war-steed (next) unto Saifdr gave o’er : 
And said : Tend well my steed (my friend 1 ) with thy own 
hand.” 

(Straight) he then dismiss’d all Saif fir’s (fairy) host ; 

Bahram the deliv’rer remain’d solitary and alone. 

Oh FAIAZ! Bahrfim donn’d (with intent) the friar’s tatterecl 
cloak 

(For) who looks for aught but poverty from one in tatters clad. 

116 Koto that “ Us ’’ is here used collectively, bat does not inflect as a {flnfal. 

117 Note the plural is used, and Vide Trumpp, § 143, pp. 212-213. 

118 Fern, plural of “ tana, *’ a word not to be found in any Dictionary* The asaal fomat 

is “ tan, ” masculine — Vide line 492. 

119 ** Ch4 ” misprint in text for ** tsok.” 

120 For this form of verb, vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 143 1, p, 211* Note* 

121 Lit : them. 
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XII. 

K. A.t p. 296. 

825. Night pass'd, the morning dawn'd, 'twas (bright full shining) 
d ay : 

Then in Chin, in every spot this (anxious) clamour (rose) : 

What tumult was there (erst) in Bahsad's armed host ? 

At midnight what cries and groans were those (which struck 
our ear) ? " 

To view the scene the crowd (in troops) the citadel ascend 
With shout Not yet the fray ? what ill befall'n hath ? " 

On every side were corpses streWn, but tents (unscath'd,) 
unstruck : 

Amongst them many still were writhing with their woundsi^** 

One unto Paghfur said : O our monarch (good) ! 

Thus it befalFn hath to Bahzad's (valiant) host." 

830. Paghfdr his steed bestrode, with him his nobles all : 

The shoutings of his host were heard on every side. 

He with his own eyes view’d the army of Bahzad : 

Asses, horses, men, pell-mell : the more astonished he ! 

He did of the wounded thus query make Me tell I 
What evil fate was that which unto you befel ? 

K. A,, p. 266. 

Quoth they : (^^In very truth) nought saw we with our eyes : 
(Pelt) blows (from) unseen (hands,) (from) unseeiihostsheard cries. 

In a twinkling they (us) all put to the sword : 

In like manner in one instant the attacking troupe did 
disappear. 

335, Next found they the spear, the head and note a-top ; 

To the King did they it bring, thus it^^s discover'd was. 

The King, the writing to a KaZi (grave) made o'er : 

The Kazi the note perus'd : then was this ascertained— 
Namely : In very truth Eahzad's slayer is Bahram." 

The purport’^^ of the paper spoke to this effect. 

Quoth the King ; Who is this Bahram ? Inform me (courtiers !) 
straight : 

Right brave is he (I ween :) this brave deed by him was done." 

All cried with one consent : Who can tell thee who's Bahrdm ? 
But now we've heard his name, the (task) imposed his hard. 

122 Lit; ascended. 

123 Lit : there was nmeh writhing of the wounded. 

124i Lit : his astonishment was greater. 

125 The spear. 

126 ” Khabara understood. 

127 Lit : tongue, 
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K. A., p. 266. 

340, The Wazir said : Bahrain (in truth) inhabited the clouds 
O King, if this my saying unto theo seem good. 

Angels as his host (doubtless) with him came : 

Therefore did such calamity befal (the proud) Bahzad. 

They in the niglit came down upon him from the sky : 

Bahzad's hosts forgot ^ Bismillah^ to repeat/^ 

Quoth the King : A thousand blessings (rest) on thee Wazir ( 
This woudVous wisdom thine oonceiteth me (right) well. 

To all he portionM off of Bahzad the whole wealth : 

The Wazir^s speech (my friends !) it pleased (much) the King* 

345. All the wounded men to a Physician made he o’er : 

In twenty ways wore people pleased witli their King. 

The note and spear unto his Bursar ho made o’er : 

Saying : ^^The custody ot both, mark well ! lies with thee.’^ 

The King, with bqat of drum,^*^ sat him upon his throne 
Whilst ’fore him his subjects congratulations made.^^^ 

K. A., p. 267. 

The brave Bahrdm (meanwhile) sat in tatters clad, FAIAZ I 
Night and day desirous ho to view (his ladye-love). 

XIII, 

Bahram with blood-shot eyes his (royal) garments soil’d/®^ 
Wore (still) his Darvesh cloak : a Fakir was he for love. 

850. In his mistress’ court lay he a beggar like ; 

In (constant) view had he the dusky mole of his belov’d. 

1’he (blinding) clouds of dust of that (proud mistress’) Court : 
Were as ’twero antimony to (this poor lover’s) eyes. 

Not yet on Gul-andama had Bahram set his eyes ; 

(Tho’) at her praises (heard), had ho his white robes stain’d. 

Thought he, Might I but see Gul-andama with my eyes ! 
For whom I have foul-stained my (snow-white royal) robes.’^ 

Night and day desire her to see his heart enthrall’d : 

Again, his food were*^^ mouthfuls small : list (gentles what 
I sing). 

12.8 The allusion hero is to the fact that Bahi-im is in Persian both th.} name of tho 
planet Mars and also of an 

129 Lit: they were beating thjj drums. It is an idiom cognato to that in note 

87, which see. 

130 Lit : were speaking congratulating! y. 

131 i.e.j purposely made tilthy to assist his disguise. 

132 Lit : to his two eyes. 

133 Subj. Pres. Precativo. Trunipp, § 194 (h)., 

134 The text has “ wah for “we/* (vide Mr. Hughes' list of Errata in Fontian) 

“ Wuh in tho first line of ihis couplet is, however, correct. 
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K. A., p. 267, 

855, It chanced that throughout Chin the following rumour ran ; 

To day shall we from far the Rosy cheek’d one view,”^®® 

This is the custom was of Gul-andama : in the month 
Her face she once disclos’d that her^^® might all behold. 

* To view her (charms) would folk congregate in crowds ; 
Youths of every class with turbans (spotless) white. 

Bahram also came unto that (favour’d) spot : 

Folk^^^ of every grade with silken clothes (as well). 

From the Storeyed-Palace Gul-andama shew’d her face : 
Methinks the dazzling^-^^ sun-beams did she thereon outvie, 

360. The crowds at seeing her became (forthwith) distraught : 

When that fair-faced^^^ one disclos’d to them her brow. 

In beauty (I ween) the world nowhere held her peer : 
Therefore for her flow’d (fast) the sparkling tears of all, 

K. A., p. 268. 

She drove yet still moro craz’d the (love-lorn) Prince Bahrfim : 
Then hid (again) her face, that Princess of royal blood.^^^ 

When evening fell the crowds returned to their homes : 

Alone remain’d Bahram, then went his ascetic-fire^*^ to. 

Again, unto the street of Gul-andama did he hie : 

By the wall of his belov’d he sat him (patient) down, 

365, Searching a way to enter a stair^*^ (at length) he spied : 

Right skilfully it was into the wall built in. 

Right softly he approach’d that (his beloved), he might view : 
And right clearly leani how with his Ladye-love it far’d. 

With caution did Bahram the flight of stairs ascend : 

TJio brick-work of her chamber was for the most part gold. 

(There) Gul-andama slept upon her royal couch ; 

Whilst hand-maidens fair (all) around her stood. 

Upon her (sleeping form) gaz’d tho Prince all night : 

(Till) on every side the cocks crow’d at break of day,^*® 

135 Note the employment of the oratio dirccta. 

136 Lit : me. A very curioua oraploymont of the oratio directa. 

137 This word also moans shirt, coat. This couplet can also run : Coatfl and clothes 

were there of silk of every liuo.” 

138 Lit : snow-white flashes of the sun becarao apparent. Vide Tmmpp’s Grammar, 

§ 85, p. 107, for inflection of two adjectives not connected with a copula. “ Spin** 
is frequently employed to represent what is bright and dazzling, Vide line 361. 

139 Lit : moon-foreheaded. 

140 Lit t the sitter on the cushion of state. 

141 “ Ddhinai** Poetic^ for “ D6uhi ta ** ** Ddnhai*' (or more properly “ Ddnrhai,'* Hind, 

dhdni) *’ is a fire lighted by ascetics over which they sit inhaling the smoke 
by way of penance. (Forbes), See line 396, 

142 Lit : place. 

143 Lit ; made thoir morning cries, 
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K. A., p. 268. 

370, was (now) early morn : Prince Bahrara hied him home : 

By absence had she up-dried bis dear hearths blood. 

Within the Court (awhile) Fakir-like did he lie ; 

Then to her addressM choice, passionate words of love. 

For her despised he both life and ease, FAIAZ ! 

Because that flower-fair had wounded his (sad) heart. 

XIV. 

Once more for interview^^^ tho now moon on high appear’d : 
To the former rendezvous folk hastened (soon) in crowds. 

Her sun-like face (once more) di<l Gul-andama show : 

And folk did she (again) by that view drive distrauglit. 

875. She viewed the Prince Bahrain amongst the assembled crowd : 
Thereon (Love’s) barbed-shaft right full her heart did strike. 

•K.A.,p-269. 

The Flame of Love within her blaz’d, (homeward) returned she : 
And on her couch, disturbed, herself (she restless) flung. 

Nor sleep took she, nor food, nor (weoii T, took she) rest ; 

She sat for Bahram’s love, seeing and hearing naught.^^^ 

The crowds returned homo, the spectacle was o’er : 

From the place of view Baliram return’d to lus abode. 

This (also) was a custom of Gul-andaina fix’d : 

A damsel would she send amongst -(the crowds), my friend t 

880. A salver would she give within the darasors hand : 

(And say) A token take from each one, trusty maid ! ’* 

Tho maid a token wonld from each one (duly) crav^e : 

(This day) Daolata-i (fair maid) to Baliram straightway came. 

To him said she ; Fakir ! O thou in tatters clad I 
Kalandar (wan and worn !) to me a token give.” 

(Careless) did Bahram toss a ring into the plate : 

Whose sbono it was inset, a ruby and a pearl. 

Daolata-i the salvor took within tho Boudoir, friends f 
Where it was surveyed by 6ul-andama’s (eyes). 

385. With her own eyes she view’d the signet of Bahram ; 

Then said : ^*Daolata-l 1 unto mo toll with speed. 

From whom hast thou this (precious) signet brought : 

Value high it bears, yon pearl is wond’rous choice,’* 

14A Heferenoe ia here made to couplet 356^ 

146 Lit : blind and deaf. 

146 Note the couBtructioii. 
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ft. A., t>; ^69. 

887. Daolata-i said ; By tliy gate a Fakir lies 

From him was gained by me this self-same (signet) ring*^^ 

To her Gul-andama : Daolata-i, girl ! 

That Fakir is not devoid of noble birth. 

From this ring is known a Prince ho (surely) is : 

His hearPa desire learn thou, become with it acquaints 

890, Tell him : ^ Me to tlico luitli Gul-andama sent : 

The real state to me reveal Kalandar (good) I 
ft. A., p. 210. 

If wealth then dost crave, 0 Fakir seated here ! 

In a trice ^\ill I load thee with (bright) red gold. 

If in thy native land thou hast a foe, this also toll to me i 
A leader thee to will I with thy own forces give. 

(The damsel) Daolata-i, sallied forth unto Bahrain : 

Next reachkl that Darwesh (sad) this maid of happy fate. 

Said she : Tell mo (straight), thou in tatiePd garments clad 1 
This reply frond^^ tlieo 0 daiiity-bred, I crave, 

895. Me hath Gul-andama unto thee now despatch’d : 

From thee dotli she desire, O mendicant ! this news i 

What is thy desire that thou’st lit th’ ascetic blaze f 
On this point satisfy tlioii^®^ me without delay ” 

Then Bahrain spake : Daolata-i, maid ! 

Why should one question aught of one the road-side tramp ? ” 

Said she : At least to me thy (true) state disclose : 

This from thee my lady craves, nor will she take excused®* 

On paper thy tale indite, unto mo make it o’er : 

Please God ! thou shalt obtain thy (heart’s) desire in full.” 

400. The Prince (thereon) on paper did his tale disclose : 

Thereof (was) each letter a pearl of priceless worth* 

The day on which the lover with liia ladyc-love^®^ doth speak i 
That day is joyous far, I ween/®® that Akhtar’s (feast*) 

Daolata-i gave the missive to her mistress (fair) : 

Yes, Daolata-i, FAIAZ ! the maid so bravo of soul. 

Ul Lit: 18. 

148 Lit: an aider. 

149 For this meaning of “taskkha/* vide Trumpp, § 174 (8). 

160 Note the infection of the substantive with the derivative CAuaal* Vide Trutnpp, 

§ 129 (2). 

161 Note inflection of adverb. Tide Trampp, § 173. 

152 Lit ; my mistress (most) positively enquires thy state. 

153 Subs, used adverbially. Vide Trumpp, § 172, p. 278* 

164 “ Yar.'* 

166 Note force of subjunctive present. Vide Trumpp, § 194 (a)* 
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THE LETTER OP SHAHZADA BAHRAM. 


K* Atf p* 2TOt 

403. acquainted with the flame that warms this Fakir’s breast! 

May thy beauty (e’er increase^®*^ ) through the grace who 
giveth all ! 

K. A., p. 271. 

When thou curl&d locks dishevelled o’er thy face let’st fall : 
Forthwith kiudl’st flames of fire within my breast, 

405. Whene’er thou dost impose^®^ the golden Tik^®^ upon thy brow : 
Nor can I eat nor sleep : my (sole) associate Despair. 

The bright nose-ring of gold thy rosy lips adorns I 
Therefore ’tia, my (enamour’d) soul for thee doth constant mourn. 

The scented necklet quivers (joyous) on thy breast : 
Therefore do (with jealousy) like any adder writhe. 

From head to foot thou bloomeat (comely) as the rose : 
Therefore ’tis that 1 delight in thee beyond compare. 

Thou of thy beauty and thy grace (most) proudly conscious art: 
(Still) wherefore art so coy to this poor (love-lorn swain) ? 

410. When, (dear) love ! upon thy portrait I (first) gaz’d : 

That moment hied I forth distaught, O dainty -bred 1 

At once I started forth along my toilsome way : 

Whilst the (bitter) tears flow’d copious^^^ down my cheeks. 

For lovo of thee I’m parched of lips and scorch’d of heart : 
How can one a-flame without water find relief ? 

A traveller I from far, on me a (kind) glance cast : 

I adjure thee by God’s face my heart with meeting cool.’ 

Thro’ love for thee my heart is (ever) full of grief ; 

By th’ ascetic fire I sit, with its fine ashes choked. 


156 This IB ftn eUiptio sentonoo^ the anxUiary being omitted. Vide Trumpp*fl Gras»* 
niar, §222. The full sentence, woiUd run: “husn di (ziAt wL)” 

167 Pakkhto Indicative Perfect. 

166 An omamtriit of gold, or Bomotimes silver: and worn by oriental ladies on their 
foreheads. ** Orbal is literally the hair plaited on the temples (Havecty in 
verlo.) 

159 Lit : thou hast annihilated my foot, Ac. 

160 Lit: necklet made of cloves. 

161 Lit ; the Fakir. 

162 Lit : in various roads i (the force of repeated substantire). 

163 Participle Perfect used substantively. Trumpp, 191 (6). 
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K. A., p. 271, 

415. Thro^ absence from thee each moment unceasing do I sigh 
Indeed the Heaven itself hath bow^d down at my sighs. 

With love for thee I rave, 0 thou so dainty bred ! 

My kindred too I Vo left, 0 (fair) enchantress thou. 

Like the locks scattered oVr thy face, sweet-heart (of mine) f 
Believe me ! I neVr rest, my bosom^s idol thou ! 

With heart brim-ful of grief and eyes (bedimmed) with tears. 
In the Ocean of thy love oVrwhelm^l, immerg’d, am 

K. A., p. 272. 

Through thy (snake-like) tresses I indiire a piteous^®® fate : 

To whom, O dainty bred ! can I my grief relate ? 

420. From whom can solace^®^ crave in (this my) solitude ? 

Surely must I die, since here I sit weak and disconsolate.^®® 

No rest do I enjoy by night or oVn by day : 

So immerg^d am I in Separation's waves. 

I swear by thy (fair) head, 0 thou of dainty birth ! 

My cry is this : ^ The head of this sad heart^^® art thou.' 

When first I spelled^^^ thro' the Sipara^^^ of thy love : 

My inmost heart (thereon) was (torn) into a hundred shreds. 

Since (now) around my heart thy snake-like locks entwine: 

My heart inflamed is, in it Love's flames uprise. 

425, May no one else (like me) bo thus in pain, my love I 

Since from my eyes down flows (pure) undiluted blood. 

The fame of thy beauty (rare) as nois'd throughout the globe; 
In every city, town, (o'er every) hill and plain. 

Kings with anxiety to meet thee e'en desire : 

Throughout all Chin thy lovers do (in crowds) abound. 

But (of them all) will none be a lover like to mo ; 

Truer than all thy lovers (believe me, love !) am I ; 

With this my (written) speech to thee must closed be ; 

For a reply thereto (expectant) waits thy faithful slave." 

164. Note the force of the Habitual Prcsonfc. 

165 Lit ; drownoU from head to foot. 

163 Lit ; black. Oriental poets compare the tresBes of their TniBtreBseis to snakeB ever 
writhing (vide couplet 417), and torturing their lovers with |ealoaB longings. 
367. Lit: medicines. 

163. t. e,, my absence from thee. 

16i^ Lit : without remedy. 

170 Lit ; little or fond heart. The idiom “ head of my little or inmoBt heart’? is a 

very frequent one. It is equivalent to the English “ my bosom 'e lord.” 

171 Lit: ready Indicative Perfect, hero translated as in English Indicative Past. 

172 The Si-pAr4 is one-thirtieth part of the Korin which is divided into thirty 

equal portions, independent of the divisions into one hundred and four- 
teen Suras or Chapters. 
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XVI. 

THE LETTEE OF GUL-ANLAMA. 


K. A., p. 272. 

430, To thee say I take hood (most rash) Kalatidar thou I 

Beware lest thou sliould’st taste tlio (avengi ng) dagger blade 

Where (tell me) hast thou a Royal Throne and Crown * 

That thou should^st dure to talk of union unto me. 

K, A., p. 273. 

As a Darwcsh (wan) Tnongst mendicants thy trade pursue J 
From Royal precincts hie ! aye, (quickly) get thee gone ! 

Of kings, Kalandar ! does thou (presumptuous) audience cravej 
Kuow’st thou not what befell (ore- while Prince) Jiahzdd? 

A prince of Balghar was, his name Bahzad fyclcped) : 

Who did (struggling) lie within the Ocean of my Love- 

435. From Heaven the Celestial Mars (by night on him) came down j 
With whom were (doubtless) joinM an angel-host in league- 

Bahzad^s armed host all put they to the sword : 

And Bahzad^s (royal) herd they Hung into the dust. 

Fear’st thou not (rash youth) since Bahram iiiy lover is ? 

0 Darwesh (I ween) truly worthy he’s of me. 

Kalandar ! how hopest thou ever mo to win ? 

Why dost thou foudly stand^^^ my Royal court within? 

Far, far, depart (I pray, quick hie 'thee) from court: 

List: (tome) tl)y ear incline, with thy fate acquainted be^^^ 

440, Lo ! wilt thou die^^^ Kalandar ? (rather) take heed (betimes) t 
And hie thee from my court with utmost (prudent) speed. 

Lest my soldiery should unto thee do harm : 

(For) at my every gate stand (trusty) sentries grim.^’* 

Thro^ thy (presumptuous) longing for union with me wilt thoUy 
Mark well, experience the torrors^^^ of the Day of Doom. 

Whatever tortures are (appointed) for the crowds 
At; the last judgment, all (now) appointed are for thee- 

With haste remove thy feet from the bounds of Chin : 

With speed begonc^^^ (bold friar !) lost evil thee befall. 

1 73 Lit : a atroko from the dagger. 

174 Lit ! lanes. 

175 ** WaUro*’ for walirye.” Vide Triimpp's Grammar, § 162 (1) p, 230- 

176 Lit : ho acqnaintcd with thyself. 

177 Subjunctive Pre.'^ont, used With idiomatic future eigoification* 

178 Lit ; executioners. 

179 Lit ; hardships. 

180 Lit: run,. 
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K. A., p. 273. 

445. In varied modes do I advice to thee impart : 

Henceforth a meeting tliou^lt not gain, with me, dear heart. 

So madly in love^®^ with me are oilier lovers (many) : 

That (bath’d) are they in tears by night (and e’en) by day. 

K, A., p. 274. 

Were every one with those thy (presumptuous) acts’*^ acquaint: 
Thou could’st not free thyself from my so felP*^® revenge 

Without death coiild’st thou not from Chin depart. 

So (betimes) begone, (sad) suppliant at my door ! 

I for theo pity feel (friar !) mark well (my words !) 

Nor shalt thou yet escape th’ accusation of my love, 

450, My reply to thee with this now finish’d is : 

Rise up ! depart ! (begone) ! My greetings to thy crew.^®® 

XVIT. 

THE LETTER OF SHAHZADAH BAHRAM. 

This to theo my greeting is, 0 highly nurtured one ! 

I unrestrain’d^^® burn on, my heart’s delight art thou. 

Grul-andama ! of my eyes art thou the light (alone) ; 

Beside thyself do 1 no other maidon^*^^ crave. 

Away from thee my heart is rent piecemeal to shreds 
Moist are my cheeks^^^ with tears, aye grief’s my (cruel) fate. 

(But) grant a meeting (thou) to one like me distraught : 

Use not harsh words to one like mo (e’ur bathed) in tears, 

455, From thy dwelling-place alive never will I depart : 

Of my free-will have I this desperate course pursued.^^® 

Thro’ grief for thee, am I Narcissus-like with head bent down : 
The barbfed dart of love for theo ’s deep buried in my breast. 

181 “ Shaidfi.’^ 

182 Lit : Btato. 

183 Lit; this. 

184 Lit : strife. 

186 Lit ; the mendicants. 

186 Force of Subjunctive Present. 

187 Lit ; maidons. “ J^na ’* a noun with no singular; Vide Trumpp, § 63. 

188 Lit : to reeds. 

189 Lit : face. , , . . . 

190 Lit : leapt beyond my head. ‘‘ Dangal ” is one of the verbs which bear m 

Pakkhto a transitive form, but are in English intransitive. Vide Truinpp'a 
Grammar, § 117. It is also a verb which inflects in the Tenses of Past Time 
in the 3rd Personal Plural. Vide idem, § 143 (pp. 212-213), § 156, and has 
short ‘‘a” vice long “4” in the imperative, § 126 (2). For other similar 
verba, also vide above reference. 
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K. A., p. 274. 

457, For harsh words I^ll not thy (much lovM) threshhold quit : 
Such hardships as these t^ endure am I content.^"^ 

Thy street my K'aha^^^ is, the centre of my world 
Not thence depart will I tho’ thou in morsels me cut up. 

Acquainted be thou (love !) with the fate of Farhad*®^ the sad ; 
If thou perchance be ^st not, then from me attentive^®® hear. 
K. A., p. 275. 

460. When thro^ despairing^®® love ho died, his grave^®^ the (rugged) 
rocks : 

Full soon was his fate"^®® unto Shir in made known. 

The fair Princess Slurin her palace issued from : 

And bare-headed went in quest of her Farhad. 

When she approached near the bier of her Farhad : 

Then fixed she her gaze upon the Gate of Death. 

Heart-broken fell she prone her (lifeless) Farhad on : 

With her Farhad she died, nor did she seek to live !^®® 

With her Farhad did she her forehead^s mole unite : 

Thus union did she gain with her love of fate most sad.®®® 

465. Such constancy, Gul-audama 1 do thou my love elect I 

By God’s face, I thee adjure, without cause distrust me not.®®^ 

All the lovers who are (prone and prostrate) at thy gate : 
Unexperienced®®® they, I swear to thee, (in love). 

Not sincere are they all this lover’s crew : 

Of all these lovers I (forsooth) am '(truly) chief. 

How miichsoe’cr to thee I a beggar poor and lowly seem : 

Still than all these lovers am I more plung’d in grief. 

Every in grief for thee am I dissolv’d in tears :®®^ 

My fellow will there not be (elsewhere) with brain perplexed. 

470. As I, my mistress ! am with brain (so sore) perplexed : 

Nor will Heaven hold, nor Earth, 0 Nymph in pure robes clad 

191 Lit : I have accepted hardships on mj brow. 

192 Vide Sultan Mahmud, note 282. 

193 Lit : the bud of the navel. 

194 Vide Khush-hdl Khdu, Ode I, note 39. 

195 Substantive used adverbially. Vide Trumpp, § 172, para. 278. 

196 Lit : the grief of. 

197 Lit ; native land. 

198 Lit : this fact. 

199 Lit : she died withontjielp, 

200 Lit : the miserable one. 

201 Lit : have not crude misgivings. 

202 Adjective used substantively takes animate ploral termination. Vide 

Trumpp. § 86, para, 107. 

203 Lit : weeping. 

204 Lit ; 0 thou with pure robe. 
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r A.» p.276. 

471. Throuffh thy so cold reply a thousand batchers hold my breast i 
Who (with thy cutting words) my (very) flesh incise/^ 

XVIII. 

THE LETTER OF GTJL-ANDAMA* 

'' Speak not unseemly words, with love, 0 Friar, mad I 
Discretion hast thou not, distraught and mantle-clad ! 

K.A., p. m 

Not again wilt thou the wisVd for meeting find : 

Thus warn I thee^ then why send^st thou missives unto me f 

Not again from my parterre wilt thou a flower gain : 

Thus in vaimdost thou thy life aimlessly consume. 

475. Come then I pluck (all) thoughts of me from out thy heart i 
For not again wilt thou my forehead^s mole attain. 

O mantle-clad ! like thee are lovers many at my gate : 

At length they haste away, (downcast), with earth on headi®®* 

With this mad love wilt thou thyself ruin at the last : 

0 mantle-clad I no longer thus thyself distress. 

To thee I plainly speak, upon my counsol act : 

Then will this speech of mine to thee right welcome proVe. 

List ! a daughter was of tho monarch Nauslierwan : 

Blooming like a rose was she proceeding to the Hamatn. 2 o« 

480. The breeze her Veil displaced, her features were disclosed ; 

A mendicant who view’d, in lovo was captive bound. 

Thereon in love with her was this mendicant i 
Before her, in her alley prono bewailfjd he himself. 

To him the Princess said : ^Begone (too bold) Fakir, 

To thee I counsel give, attend (LoV j’s) captive thou I 

The Fakir would not depart from that (too-fondly-lov^d) spot 
For aye was he engross’d with sighs and (e’en with) groans. 

NaUvsherwari informed was of this his (dariug) deed : 
Forthwith did he from him his (presumptuous) hoad cut off. 

485i To thee (good friar) do I in like manner counsel give : 

Not once’^^^ (alone, but) each (passing) moment thee advise, 

0 Darwesh I if my Sire bo with this (fact) acquaint : 

That instant will thy head in (utmost) peril be. 

205 An oriental mode of expressing inconsolable grief. 

200 Or Turkish Bath* . , i, t, ^ • i.- 

207 “ W&rai » is sometimOB, but rarely, used for **vvar.” Raverty giyes it m hit 

Dictionary. 
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R.A.,p.276. 

487. Whilst yet my Sire is not acquaint, arise ! begone f 

Abstain from this thy act, 0 thou distraught with grief* 

K. A., p. 277. 

Much yearns my heart towards thee, 0 my sweetheart (true) : 
Apply thy ear to this, 0 Pride thou of my . Soul ! 

Expect not that this my garden ever shall be thine : 

Accept my warning, for (indeed) for thee I feel. 

490. Arise from hence ! depart ! unto some nook retire ; 

Repent j and pardon crave for this (presumptuous) love. 

(Tall) slaves, bought with gold, my (trusted) sentries are : 

O^er me they (faithful) watch, right grim (and dire) are they. 
Be they acquainted e^er with this thy (too rash) deed 
Thy head will they remove from off thy body straight. 

Next will they raise aloft thy mangled^^^ (form) upon a camel 
(tall) ; 

And through the public marts in this fashion thee parade. 

Thy corpse^^® will be thereon with daggers hacked and cut to 
shreds 

(Loud) will they (then) proclaim : ' This that Kalandar is 

495. Who enamoured was of the daughter of China^a * 

Therefor this hard fate overtook him in his course.^ 

In this fashion will in every streets the (crior^s) drums, 

In every quarter, be paraded without end. 

T tell thee plain, if thou aught regardest shame or fame : 

No longer be thou the Malang^^^ at my gate. 

If the celestial Mars should chance to be with this acquaint ; 

He would at this thy deed (I v/een) bo sternly wrath. 

From the earth on high heM thee to heaven take : 

From heaven in like manner thee to earth (again) down hurl. 
500, So that thy bones, thy flesh, thy skin should bo disjoined : 

And from thy (shattered) frame tliy life be driven forth* 

If (thus"^ thou should^st die what will Gul-andama thee avail f 
Come the i outrage not thus thy fame and o’on thy name. 
Asceticism choose along with thy confreres 
But burn not thus I pray with ardent love for royal dames.” 

208 Lit : state 

209 Lit : sad, afflicted. 

210 Lit ; body. 

211 Lit ; bo in shreds. 

212 This is a oonvouient plflice to remark that Fakir is the generic name for religion# 

mendicants; that a Malang is a religions enthusiast who goos about bare- 
footed and bare-headed ; and that a Kalandar is a wandering Muhammadan 
monk with shaven head and beard, who abandons every thing — wife, friend, 
possessions, and retires frouitbo world (Johnson’s Persian Dictionary in verbi# 
Malang” Kalandar ”). These words are, however, frequently used, as in 
this Ballad, indifferently. 

213 Lit ; CO -fakirs. 
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XIX, 


THE LETTER OF SHAHZABAH BAERAM. 


K. A , p. 278. 

503, Quoth the Prince : 0 oypress-shaped I raoon-gliatening face I 

Dolight'st thou in the tortures of those bewracked with pain f 

Awhile glanco (down, I pray,) at one like me distraught : 

By God^s face I thee adjure, gaze not (too much) aloft. 

505. Clemency elect : from midst (thy deeds) tyranny dispel : 

Apply thou ointment to my (poor heart's) wound, iny life ! 

Hast thou e'er hoard the tale of (the too fond) Majnun.*^* 
Which of his love for Laila they related have ? 

His life was naught until (fair) Laild ho beheld : 

Thou with the mention (of her name) his tongue was (ever) glad. 

8o o'erwhelm'd was he with (his fair) Laila's love : 

That ever on his tongue was her fond (and dear lov'd) name. 

Restless and vacant would he sit because of love : 

Himself did ho devote to the straw^^^ at Laila's gate. 

510. My love, (to thee I swear), that of Majnun excels : 

0 Gul-andama ! I from deceit am (wholly) free. 

Myself have I forgot, each moment art thou my thought. 

This (to thee) swear I, by the name of the Holy God, 

That from thy (palace) gate will I ne'er go, my love! 

E'en if with the executioner thou barter my (sad) head. 

A.t thy gate happy I, (tho') wan (and) sad and sick ; 

Not happy I, tho' seated on the monarch's throne. 

For love of thee myself have I (so long) debas'd ; 

0 thou he>itt'st aloft on (royal) throne of stato. 

515, For love of the tears orewhilo stream'd down my cheeks : 

'Cause bitter words unnumbex’ed from thee fell (my heart s 
delight !) 


K.A., p.279. 

This^ife to me is gloom, but death's to me bright light : 
Wisdom 'tis that one should die before one's mistress gate. 


Since thou reproacliest me for lacking throne and crown : 
Than reproach is bettor death unless thou (also) me console. 
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K. A., p. 279. 

618. By birtTi am I a Prince, a Monarch is my Sire ; 

Now at thy gate the dust am I : such is my (altered) state. 

But not my name to thee tell I : what it may chance to he : 
Nor where my kingdom is disclose I unto thee. 

620. At thy gate a Fakir I, a Malang olad-in-felt : 

Thus in love for thee am 1 bereft of name and shame. 

Sad am I at heart that to the present I live on : 

My life and being, e’er spent in sighs for thee. 

God hath m? de tears my lot : therefore wan am I and sad : 
(Thusj at thy gate I stand distraught and mantle-clad. 

How long shall I live on like this, 0 beauteous mnid ? 

At length must I expire, 0 thou my heart’s (sole) love. 

So renown’d a king my (royal) Sire is ; 

That at his Court attend (e’en) sovereigns (proud and great), 

625. Those others who in the world (accounted) sovereigns are ; 

Are all, without exception, beneath my Sire’s sway. 

If I computation of his royal treasures make ; 

His soldiery, his forces, and his culveriiis ; 

If all thy Sire’s scriveners in a collected (crowd) : 

His learned men, his writers, and his (most finish’d) scribes s 

If all, I say, of these the schediiles-should transcribe : 

With them would be replete, volumes thousands three score 
and ten. 

Not completed would be their rolls until the Day of Doom : 
Tho’ they should them transcribe with penmanship most swift- 

630, Still unto thee reveal I not what Prince I am : 

But like the dust (unknown) lie prostrate at thy feet/^ 

XX. 

THE LETTER OF GUL-ANDAMA, 


K. A., p. 280. 

0 mantle-clad ! in truth^^* art thou my (faithful) swain 
Prov’d ’tis*^^ that -thou art true, and no-wise false (to me). 

Now to thee will I the Door of Candour ope : 

The Truth will I to thee right truly tell (my love !) 

216 Adjf'otive ug^ adverbially. Vide Trnmpp’g Grammar, § 172, p. 276.. 

2L7 For thii oomtruction vido Trompp'a Grammar, § J79r (4) p. 607, 
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K. A., p. 280, 

533. The arrow of thy love is buried in my inmost breast ; 

Since (first) the day I gaz^d upon thy (disguisS) form. 

The flame of love for thee is kindled in my heart : 

What matter is tho^ it be not viewed in open (view) ? 

535. Thro' grief for thee one instant rest I not (night and day) : 

To the unsmitten folk am I, unwilling, (still) a jest. 

Great sorrows (I ween) have passed o'er thee my friend [ 
Henceforth with smiles enjoy thy love,^^® sweet heart of (mine) 

With joy will I perform thy bidding, my true love ! 
Henceforth thy service take, 0, thou a prey to grief ! 

Thy fortunes which to me thou told'st Prince am I : 

But now as dust before thy (much-lov'd) threshhold prone^ 

Again thy fortunes tell to none. 0 charmer mine I 
Incline thine ear to me, 0 pride of my dear heart ! 

540, Thus say not again ; ^ A monarch's son am I 

But rather say, ^Felt-clad, a beggar and a friar I.^ 

Should any bo acquaint with this that one, a Prince, 

Lies prostrate in the court of Gul-andAma (fair) ; 

Our mutual passion all the world would (straightway) know s 
And converse make of us in every village wars. 

To keep^^® thyself unknown in this thy Fakir's state is wise : 
Thus will I pursue that course which pleasing is to thee. 

K. A., p. 281. 

Thy courage is to me well known, 0 brave of heart : 

0 Prince ! yet unto thee may^^® God my mole impart ! 

545. I trust my mole and patch may yet (dear love 1) be thine : 

Yet patient wait until thy (passion's) aim be gained. 

Our union will yet be gain'd, (I ween) sweet heart of mine ! 
For beside thyself each other love I renounce. 

But this (rememberi^^ ), patience make the diet of thy soul : 
Far distant from thy heart expel all fear of dire end. 

Right soon, true love ! shall our happy meeting be : 

Thy heart (with this) console, nor bewail, tho' (now) in grief. 

1 of thee enamour'd am, mark well (most valiant Prince) I 
Within my heart's consum'd by Love's (consuming) flame. 

218 Lit : love and laujfh. 

219 Present Participle (Bellew.) 

220 “ Di.'» 

221 Kote idiom. 
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K. A *p. 281 

550. 0 hermit I well concealed wo^ll mutual socretH breathe: 
With which the outside world shall never be acquaint 

By thy own head to theo I swear, to thee 1^11 ne'er be coy : 
Whato'or thy heart's desire bo, that will 1 e'er perform, 

XXI. 


There-on the (amorous) note she gave to Daolata-i : 

Quoth she : ^^This quick convey to yonder (dismal) celL'^ 

Daolata-i her mistress' note to BahrAm (straightway) brought: 
Prince Bahram the missive (attcntivo tliroughout) scaun'd. 

When he had all its purport glean'd (in joy, thus) he exclaim'd: 
Thank God ! who melted hatli^-*' betimes my lov'd one's heart. 

655. Eight glad of heart (and soul) was Bahrain, O my friends f 
When thus he learnt his fate, O ye of lordly mmds ! 

In Gul-andaraa's court a Fakir had ho sat 

(But), as he desired, her mole and patch became his fate. 

Quoth he : When yet shall I with union favour'd be ? 

Above lover's crew when shall 1 exalted be I 

K.A.,p. 222. 

When with this high honour shall I honour'd be. 

So that with heart at ease 1 may each region throughout roam? 

Whenever without ceasing shall I be at peace ? 

For now each morn^^^ and eve in tears I'm (constant) bathed." 

560. Eight well do thou applaud (the brave) Bahram, FAIAZ I 
Since every deed of his was gallant without reproach. 

XXIL 


The day that^^® Prince Bahrain issued forth to sport. 

And the (mountain) deer rose up before his face. 

His whole cortege for him did in hope (expectant) wait : 

That now he'd come, (since but) to chase the deer he'd gone.^^^ 


A live-long day his suite were campid in the plain 

In hope : the above report his (cautious) nobles spread abroad. 


222 

223 

224 

225 

226 
227 


Note the feminine inflection of tho sabstantivo in the Intrans. Derivative. The 
rule as to be foaud in^Trumpp, § 122, (p. 177) and elsewhero. 

Lit : made wax. 

Note this construotion of the Ind, Pluperfect, and Vide Trumpp, § 148. 

This subs, is irregular, both in gender, uaiubor and inflection. Vide Trumpp, 
§ 9 (3), § 44. 

The word " chi ’* “ ia the relative, not tho temporal con'uiiotion, here : 

otherwise tho Iiid. Past would have been employed. 

Fakkhto Oratio Directa. 
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E. A., p. 282. 

561 (Bat) when morning dawn'd they scour'd the plain in (search): 
Whilst as followeth the kettle-drums announced,’^'®* 

565. "Of BahrAm (lost, the) news to every point convey: 

What evil hath bofall’n that not yet hath he return’d ?” 

In Bahrum’s quest were all the (Royal) host fatigued : ■ 

Still they found him not, so backward hied the horso and foot. 

"Thenobles stoodbofore the king: "Sire,” they (trembling,) said, 
A request have wo to make if the King thereat be not irate : 

When our Prince B:ihram had reach'd the scene of sport : 
(Behold) a deer sprang up before his (Royal) face. 

At once the prince his steed in hot pursuit sj)urr'd on : 

We and his train did for him t:irry, Ire (uuheediugl gallop'd on 

570. Now let the king command what we should (straight) perform 
The king’s behest will we with heart and soul obey. 

Tho king replied : "Forth issue now, and (once more) BahrAm 
seek: 

(Behold) this stated task have I to you consign’d. 

K. A., p. 283. 

If any one to mo of BahrAm tidings bring : 

To him will I make o’er tho half my Capital. 

In every quarter ran tho Edict, "Bahrain seek” 

In quest of BahrAm issued forth tho horso and (e’en) the foot. 

Seven and a half score henchmen liad Bahrain’s (royal) Sire : 
Amongst them all was Shabraug most favour’d and most tried. 

575. Them all in quest of Bahrain did tho king despatch : 

But with (the trusted) Shabraug tho king was wondrous wroth 

Quoth he: "If of Bahrain thou fto mo) bring not nows : 

Thy head from oif thy trunk will I di.ssover straight.^’® 

Shabraug took up the foot tracks of the deer and started forth 
All unawares ho reached that Dome-crown’d abode. 

Within ho veuturM. Beneath the (hollow) dome 
Tho Grey-beard reclin’d, of handsome mien was ho. 

Thus greeted him Shabraug: “Grey-bearded (stranger ! say,) 

In recent times hath one of comely form to thea. 

228 Lit j was boaton. Tho Ind. Pluperfect used as a Passive, vide Trumpps^ § 165 1 

§ 170 (0). 

229 Lit : with our eyes. A very common expression. 

230 I use this word to give the force of tho two synonymous adjeotivei in tb# 

original, 
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K. A., p. 283. 

280. Here visit made f His name the Prince Bahr^im of Rum : 

His Sirens name Kishwar (of whom) thou may^st have heard/' 

To him the Grey-beard (straight) replied thus : ^^0 youth f 
(Anon) here came a comely and right-pleasing form. 

This face he view’d and thereto (straightway) lost^®^ his hearts 
Moreover regarding it ho question’d me (space). 

Quoth I: '0 youth, this face Gul-andama’s is : 

The daughter of King Faghfiir, his country^^^ (distant) Chin.' 

Though I forbad him oft, to Chin he sallied forth : 

Bestrode^^^ his steed, and fled (from hence) with utmost speed”^*^ 

585. Thereon Shabrang replied : “Grey-beard ! by God’s face I thee 
adjure : 

Do thou for God’s sake come, my King hath summoned thee. 

This tale do thou to him with thy own lips relate ; 

The King pines for him sore, his soul is ill at ease/^* 

K. A,, p. 284. 

For thee will I a largess from my Sov’roign take .* 

This son was greatly cherished by (our lord) the King." 

Thereon with Shabrang did the Grey-beard issue forth i 
Before the King’s face came, and (there respectful) stood. 

With Baliram’s state did he the King (forthwith) acquaint j 
At this glad news the King the drums to boat gave word. 

690. A grand largess did he on the Grey-beard bestow : 

Then him did ho dismiss, favour’d (I trow) right well. 

When Bahram’s fate was known (unto his Sirej the King : 

He measures took (in quest) an (armed) force to send.^^® 

Thereon the Sov’ reign sat right glad of heart, F AIAZ I 
When known to him again the Priixco’a house and home/®^ 

XXIII. 

Of Kishwar, (mighty) King, the Wazir was Sdlikh named ; 

His every action wise ; his every measure good. 

His Wazir, list ! the King did unto audience call : 

The King, great in his joy, sat on his (lofty) throne. 

231 Note this irregular form of the Fast Indicative, and vide Xrumpp*B0rftiiiiiiME' 

5 143, p. 213. 

232 Lit ; town. 

233 Lit : climbed on to. 

234 Lit : flew. 

236 Note the idiomatic use of ** Khatal.*' . 

236 Note the construction with the Optative Ixnptrfaot. 

287 Lit : village. 
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K. A., p. S84. 

695. Said he : Wazir (most sage) ! quickly a force prepare/^ 

A countless force appeared, a mighty host wore they. 

In tV audiencie before the King seated was each noble lord : 
The Wazir said : Let the King speak ! t’obey prepared are we.'^ 

To Faghfur, Kishwar King a (royal) letter wrote : 

Therein did the king (unto) this purport write:— 

0 King ! do thou mako search for our lost (and well 
lov’d; son.” 

(To such effect did he in due form his missive frame.) 

Within thy State's my son ; his name (the Prince) Baliram t 
To thee (ween I) he’th come, Love’s arrow in his breast.” 

600. Next the missive he unto the Wazir gave : 

Of all his armed force was (worthy) Shabrang chief. 

K. A., p. 2S5. 

At once the rcyal host started forth for Chin ; 

But (first) with bounties they each (plaintive) beggar cheered* 

In short (when) at the last the army reached Chin : 

With (frequent) marching was each soldier worn and spent. 

Outside the fort of Chin they all encamped lay : 

(Anon) them keen to view were the (good) folk of Chin. 

When Faghfur, Cldiia’s king, was with this fact acquaint : 

His own Wazir did ho to greet them (forthwith) send. 

605. When the one Wazir advanc’d the other mot him (straight) : 
By their arrival was each (Moslem) beggar cheered. 

Quoth (Paghfur’s) Wazir ; Thy state to me disclose : 

Thy errand what ? thy need ? and what thy despatch (contains) 

Then the other did to him a (handsome) offering give : 

And then the missive which (in Rum) had written been. 

In short when Ganjiir heard (the news) of Bahram’s fate : 
Perplex’d thereat was he, that Wazir (sago and wise). 

At length he spoke out (thus) : Bahram is there here J 

Were Bahram here to all ’twoiild well be known (I wot). 

610. To me alone is one Celestial Bahrain known : 

In him each virtue is,^^^ a shining genius he* 

0 Shabrang ! for us did he (orewhile) a service do r 
But We did not behold who he our saviour was. 

The angels (formed) his host, by night did they descend : 
Next Bahzad they killed, the’ wond’rous proud was lie. 

^38. Lit I is ombodiecl, 
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613. A missive next he wrote, and in dark night sped away : 

At dawn ’twas found by us its contents happy-penn’d. 

Within that missive wore his fate and fortunes shown : 

A Kazi grave perused it ov’r, (still) it we treasur’d hold. ” 

615. Next spake Shabrang ; " Make us with this note acquaint.” 

At once did they the Bursar bring, its keeper (sooth) was ho, 

K. A., p. 286. 

The Wazir to him said ; Bring liere (brave) Bahrain's note," 
Then to the Bursar signal gave^*^ that forthwith he should 
it fetch. 

Before the conclave (grave) did he the missive bring : 
Shabrang — right wise was he — Bahrain's hand did (straight) 
detect. 

And thereon out ho spoke : 'T is penned by our (good) prince 
Whoever o'er tliought^^^ else, (right) idle his belief. 

This paper bears on its (face) the finger of our Prince : 

On Bahzad e'en 'twas he the (far-fam'd) night-raid made." 

620, At this the King of Chin doliglitod was, FATAZ I 
Without delay did he to his Wazir orders give. 

XXIV, 

To his Wazir spake thus : High-honoured (noble) thou ! 
Before the morning dawn 'fore mo Bah ram present." 

Went on the King ; Whoe'er Bahrain before me brings ; 
Rewards of bright red gold will I on him bestow. 

That I with these (my) eyes may brave Bahram behold : 

Who without a guide by night doth (dire) combats wage. 

Next would I of him enquire of what race was his force : 

Of Adam born^^® or fairy-born my (very) heart's delight ! 

625. Of Bahzad's death from him will I (full) knowledge crave : 

Was he alone (therein) ? or had he troops, good friend ?" 

. To every quarter forth the order went ; For Bahram seek." 
The horse and footman scour' d^*^ (in search) both sea and plain. 

239. "Mashlr.” 

24)0. Lit : was thinking. 

24X. Note the use of the Sahjnnctire Present with idiomatic optative sense ; also 
remark Pukkhtedal ” which is one of the three transitive verbs in Edal." 
Vide Trurapp, § 117. 

242. Lit : Adam’s race were they P 

243. Lit: fairies. 

244. For this form of 3rd masculino plural, Imperfect Indicative Intraniitivci vide 

Trumpp, § 135, p. 200. 
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K. A., p. m 

627. Then Shabrang spoke : " These folks, (thronghont) of knowledge* 
crude, 

All crazed are Bahr&m in (desert) wilds to seek. 

He enamour’d is of 6ul-anddma’s locks : 

The lover ever dwells*** near his mistress’ fire side. 

Prince Bahram will (doubtless) be (seated) in that spot 
Where breezes scents can waft his dear love’s portals from.” 

K. A., p. 287. 

630. Went on Shabrang: “ And Gul-andama’s home : 

Where may it be ? it unto me let one disclose.” 

One him accompanied unto her Palace (fair) : 

There saw he Prince Bahram, (0 light thou of my eyes !) 
with wisdom’s (brightness bright.) 

Here Prince Bahram he viewed, in tatters (ragged) clad : 

An ascetic’s fire by, no (outward) mark (of rank) had he. 

His (once-bright) rosy face, ghastly was with ashes (grey) ; 
His (comely) form throughout with ashes foul besmear’d. 

His feature’s (whilom) glow was of such changed hue. 

That Shabrang distressed stood, my friend (attentive hear I) 

635. At length did Shabrang speak ; ” This another is, not he our 
Prince ; 

Or else right wan is®*® now Bahram’s (once) comely mien 1” . 

With cautions steps he next approached him to view 
Then to his heart’s content ho scann’d him o’er (and yet again). 

Beyond a doubt learnt he that this his (good) Prince was 
Then, undiscovered, from him his steps retraced. 

Unto the King did he of Bahram good tidings bring : 

“ In this (self-same) city is Bahram of gentle birth I” 

The King of drums a joyous roll did cause to beat : 

When ho these tidings gain’d, 0 thou my heart’s delight ! 

640. A Eoyal robe and steed did he with haste prepare : 

And to the Wazir said : “March forth, my trusty friend.” 

His whole armfed host to the Palace Shabrang led : 

(Anon) was Gul-andama of noise and stir aware. 

Quoth she : ‘^What ill betides ? an army hither’s come 
Acquaint me with the cause, with speed beyond compare*”** 

245. Note the force of the SabiunctiTe Perfect, and vide Trnmpp, § 149. 

246. Lit : must be. 

247. A most ouriona use of the oratio directa. 

248. Lit : is. 

240. Vide iudeotion of adverb, Tmmpp, § 173. 
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643. One said : Here at thy gate a certain Fakir lay ; 

He ascertained^®® is to be the Prince Bahram.^^ 

To her Gul-andama cries: 0 Daolata-1 fair slave ! 

I said to thee ere now^ this is some Prince high bred.^^ 

K. A., p. 288. 

645, Shabrang the Princess face from ashes pure did make : 

A hundred times ho pardon craved, again and yet again. 

Next he his person laved from foot e^en unto head ; 

The returning lustre of his beauty did the orb of day out-vie. 

Gul-andama (pensive) stood, upon the sight she gazed : 

Whilst the lurid flames of love burst from her (rent) bosom forth. 

With (frequent) weeping Gul-andama had her (bright) eyes 
inflamM. 

(Aye,) love for Prince Bahram had turned her brain^®^ quite 
crazed. 

Gpon her couch she (prostrate) lay as one bereft of life. 

In this, dear friend, observe how passiou^s workings work. 

650. Tore (mighty) Faghfur^s thronc^®^ did Bahram (next) appear : 
Within the parterre stood settoes^®^ of varied hues. 

Till dawn did Joy, and Love (aye) ! and Laughter reign : 

In such fashion sped (for them) that night, FAIAZ ! 

XXV. - 

T was dawn and God is great^^^®® the (pious) Mulla cried ; 
Then to the Wazir the King as follows spake : 

FIl forthwith sally now (myself) Bahram to view : 

A visit to Bahram God ^th made for me the ^Id. 

Wazir ! straightway my steed and body-guard prepare.^^ 
Thereon is whole host did he marshal (straight), 

655. In short, he sallied forth unto Bahrfim^s homo : 

Whilst to Bahram he sent a courier ^fore his face. 

To say The king (e’en now) is coming thee to greet ” 

Eight boldly did he cause Bahram the King to meet. 

260. The final “ h ** is inserted for purpose of metre. 

261. Lit ; had made her crazed in intellect. 

252. Lit: brother. 

263. Lit : place. 

254. The final “ a ” is simply here added for metre. “ Bistar ** is a purely Hindi word 
masculine gender, for which an irregular Poetic Pakkhto plural has here been 
formed, “ bistar-a.” 

265* These are the concluding words of the ** Az4n,” or call to prayer* 
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657. When the King and Prince each other did confront ; 

T was as ^t were the sun and moon ) the scene^®* they radiant 
made. 

The one did of the other’s welfare queries pressing make : 
With frequent glances they their inmost bosoms cool’d. 

K. A., p. 289, 

Then spake the King : Tell mo of (Royal) Bahzad’s fate ; 
How thou didst his force (thus) unto dust reduce ? 

660. Wast thou alone ? or was with thee an armed host ? 

When thou didst the head of Bahzad, Balghari, cleave ? 

Thy following who ? of Adam born, or fairy sprites ? 

When thou did’st overthrow (proud) Bahzdd’s (campM) host.” 

The Prince to him replied : ^^Of other race'^®^ my force: 

Who unknown are best, since else they’d grievous damage 
cause. 

At them your folk of Chin would (straightway) quake for fear 
Nor stedfast be, but shriek, each man (for very dread).” 

Then spake the King : Whatever betide (thy force) reveal : 

In due form and pomp to me thy host disclose.” 

665. Bah ram Shamas’ lock within the flame consumed ; 

Thereon to him Shamas apart his form reveal’d. 

The Prince thus spake : Shamds I lend unto me thy ear : 

My true friend (art) thou if thou thy following bring, 

Shamtis (strait way) went forth his force to seek, FAIAZ I 
Right speedily did he his following collect. 

XXVI. 

After one moment’s pause Saifur’s (fairy) host appeared: 
Whilst the folk of Chin to view them sallied forth. 

Borne on the (mid-day) breeze wero the cannon’s roar and 
smoke : 

The whole globe thereat became one (universal) din. 

670. Gunpowder alone they flash’d, no missiles were there (there) : 
The surface of the earth ’neath folk a cradle rocked. 

The whole Realm of Chin did it throughout confuse : 

The sire with his son, and son with sire, in dispute. 

They in one instant brought on them the Crack of Doom : 
Each one repented of at the sight (he had erewhile craved). 

256 Lit : garden. 

267 ** Kisiri.*’ Note nominative in apposition, and ride Tmmpp, § 181 (1). 

268 Lit ; them. 

269 Lit i brother. 
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673. Then Faghffir spake: “Fore God thy (thundering) hosts appease;, 
The sun is won as ^twere a lance length my people o^er. 

To him replied Bahram : I said ^twere best they were not seen: 
E^en now thy subjects have commenc’d to wail and weep.^’ 

675. Next to Shamas he cried I pray thee) be at peace.’^ 

And Shamas to his crew likewise made shout (to cease). 

, Thereon Saifiir’s (fairy) host^ lines arrayed, were still. 

Thus Bahram^s might (still more) was blazon^ forth, FAIAZ 1 

ZXVIl. 

0 Folk ! the Prince Bahrdm was sore wrack’d with this (fond) 
hope : 

^^May God yet with Gul-anddma make me breathe one air ? 

Men and sprites, a host, wore encamped at his side : 

God too his constant friend, so far’d well his every deed. 

Throughout the armfed host on every side melodious strains : 
For Bahrain’s host,^®^ (my friends), all camped was at ease. 

. 680 At length (the Chief) Shabrang with his Wazir^®^ counsel took : 
^'How long shall wo here sit, in pleasure and at ease? 

Better ’t wore that we to Chin’s King prayer prefer : 

^^Us now release from doubt of Bahram’s marriage feast.” 

The Wazir, hand on breast,*®^ before the monarch stood ; 
Quoth he : Respected Sire ! Lord thou of every grace I 

Right well known to thee ’s the wish of Bahram’s (heart) : 
How it can I relate ? or add, or e’en retrench ? 

With right good love do we wedded friendship^^^ with thee 
crave : 

May the King therefore our hearts’ desire concede 1 

685. Thus do we with thee alliance (friendly) crave : 

Do thou to us accord reply without delay.” 

The monarch thereon spake ; (Sage) Wazir 1 my friend;®®® 
Right dear to me (I trow) ’s Bahrdm o’er other folk. 

260 One of tlie signs of tlio Moslem's day of judgment is the sun’s being only a mile, 

or, as others say, a bodkin's length, above the heads of the wicked people 
awaiting sentence. Sale's Kor^n, Preliminary Discourse, p. 62. 

261 Note that lahkhkar^'inflocts in the plural both as a masculine and a femi- 

nine noun. Vide Trumpp's Grammar, § 51 (p. 70). 

262 i.e. The Wazfr of Kishwar, Sultdn of Rim. 

263 Lit : on navel. The most respectful attitude in Oriental Courts. 

264 lit: relationship by marriage, 

265 “ Ka,” 3rd person singular, present subjunctive of ** kawal.” 

266 Lit : brother. 
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687. Pull twenty times I please that he my daughter wed 
For thus should I, and e^en outvie. 

Gul-and4ma wayward is, her own fancy (ever) seeks : 

(To command) no power mine, nor can answer I from mouth emit* 

My daughter, 0 Wazir ! heeds not what I say (in this) : 

Of her enquiry make, my consent I ^ve gi^en.^^ 

690. Thereon Shabrang spake ; ^'If my counsel please the King; 
Let me by some oiie^s mouth of the Princess query make.^^ 

Paghfur replied : Shabrang ! right well hast thou said.^^ 
Shabrang thereon made the matter^s'^^^ basis sure. 

To the Prince next Shabrang spake; (Worthy Prince) Bahram! 
To Gul-andama send some one, most noblo thou ! 

From her now should we interrogation make j 
Since her will, o^er-rideth®^^ that of all beside 

With thee* is King Paghfur without measure well content : 
But saith, ^ The sweet-lipped one must e^en follow her own 
bent/^ 

695, To him Bahram replied : SarAsia will I send; 

And with her Ruh-Afza, the Fairy Queen, likewise. 

Wise folk (ever) act on counsel ta’en, PAIAZ ! 

Therefore their every deed is free from twist and turn, 

XXVIII. 


Then spake Bahram: "‘Sarasia! sister (I pray thee) speed: 
Gul-andama tell'^*^ of my (true) name^'^ (and state). 

Tell her : 'CousumM with flame of (ardent) love for thee : 
Hath Prince Bahram pursued from Rum his (distant) course. 

Before thy door awhile a Fakir, Malang lay : 

To meet thee restless ho, too long, (I trow) denied. 

700. Me (even now) Bahram hath to thee hitherto sent ; 
Gul-andama say with whom art thou content. 


267 Lit : be my eon-in-law. 

268 Arabia. 


269 Fersia. 

270 Subjunctive Present. 

271 Lit : arrangement. 

272 Lit : preceilctb. 


Anexatiiplu of Trumpp’a rule that with oflusal derivative* the component 
substantive does not always inflect. Vide Trmnpp s Grammar, | 129. 

An example that nouns of this class do not always inflect in the formative. 
Here “ ndm ” is not iiitioctod, but adds euphonic “a for the ablative. Vide 


'Cxtttnpp’s I 60 (a). 
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O Princess fair I accept the (constant) Prince Bahrdm : 

701. The coils of thy (dark) looks are round his heart entwin’d* 

Cast thou a glance, (but one), at Bahrainis scorched breast : 
Away from thee, is he, with (Passion’s) flames distraught,’ 

(Her) answer quick do thou, Sarasia sister I bring : 

Right wise (I know) art thou, (for me) her inmost secrets 
probe.”^^® 

Sarasia, Ruh-Afzd, and all the female throng®^^ 

Forth sallied thence to where the Royal Maiden dwelt 

705. Gul-andama’s Palace (at length) they enter in : 

They with smiling faces went, not one with grief oppress’d* 

Gul-anddma was afore-time well acquaint: 

That from her lover’s dwelling would Sarasia come. 

Musk and ambergris she ’midst her halls ignited had : 

Their sweet-scented scents each nook and corneri^^ fill’d. 

On every side did groups in varied converse sit 
The reception of Sarasia was most profusely grand. 

Gul-andama with Sarasia consorted sat : 

Whilst slave girls (passing fair), ’fore them submissive stood* 

710 Their mutual converse o’er, (anon) witli scant dehiy, 

To them came viands rich and rare of whicli all partook***^ 

When they had feasting done (attentive) list FAIAZ : 

Sweet converse they took up, in no wise sad were they. 

XXIX. 

One moment (more) did they in sportive jestiugs pass : 

And next amidst their mirtli, they thus (grave) parley cast. 

Sarasia spake ; ^^Gul-andama ! Bahram’s bosom burns ; 

Upon his mantle’s (front) his (bitter) tears down flow.^®^ 

Night and day away from thco, sighs for thee have him o’er- 
whelmed : 

Since (first) thy tresses (dark) were o’er thy fair face unloos’d* 
K. A., p. 293. 

715. Thy portrait once he view’d, of thee enamour’d was : 

Of Bahram’s heart, hast thou the very heart strings®®^ cut. 

276 The final of “ m’alfim** is acldocl for parposea of acansion. 

277 Lit : handmaids. 

278 Lit ! to her country. " , 

279 Lit : went in every direction. 

280 Lit t there was conversation of varied sorts. 

281 Lit : which were in common. 

228 Lit : were flowing down. 

283 Lit : fibres. 
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716. Thus speaks Bahrain : ^ To me, lend thou (fair dame) thy ear/ 
Of thee he seeks reply, 0 then fair rose^®^ of Ohin.^^ 

To her Gul-andama said : Do thou my father wed®®® 

For Bahram^s addresses I throughout accept/^ 

When Gul-andama had to them her pleasure shown ; 

SarSsia and her maids together took their leave. 

This reply did they unto Bahram disclose : 

Whilst the Fairy Troupe Tore him erect did stand. 

720. To Saifur spake Bahram : My (trusty) brother (dear) ! 

In this hath Gul-andama a grievous (task)®®® impos’d.^’ 

To him Saifur replied : Bahram, 0 brother mine I 
My sister Sarasia have I to thee made o^er. 

The ordh'ing thine, not mino,®®^ thy (obedient) slave am I : 
Whatever (in his) thou say^st to all I give consent.^^®®® 

Sardsia^s hands on Faghftir thoy bestow’d 

At the marriage feast, the (festive) drums they beat. 

Thereon Ruh-Afza along with Saifur wed : 

Whilst the fairy crew at the revel danced.®®^ 

725. Then anon thoy bound Bahram’s marriage-tic : 

Robes of varied hue, gold bedeck’d did they prepare. 

Gul-andama they within the Palace took ; 

Whilst the golden Tik glitter’d®^' on her brow. 

Within her (curling) locks®®® they wreaths of roses bound : 
Aloft above them all (fair) pearls mid’st jewels strung. 

When above her ruby lips the Pezwan®®^ thoy caus’d to ride: 
The unofiEonding crowds did she (most ruthless) slay. 

When in her robes and jewels they had her complete equipp’d : 
Her maiden crew (entranc’d), stood gazing at tho sight. 

K. A , p. 294. 

730. For each one thought : This ’sooth a black-eyed Iluri®®^ is : 

To this earth hath she from Jiniiat®®® lighted down.” 

284, Note the flower is put in the fominino, a very rare oocurronco and probably 
only to be found in poetry, Here to keep up the uniform terminal letter of 
tho couplet “ ye. ” 

286. Lit accept, 

286. “ Ohar” or“ khahara" understood, Trumpp*s Grammar, § 179 (4). 

287. Lit : how mine ? 

288. Another illustration in tho plural : vide note 286. 

289. Lit : they bestowed in marriage, 

290. Lit : played, sported, frisked. 

291. Lit : throw out flames. For ** Tik ** sec couplet 405. 

292. Lit : the plaited hair on the forehead., 

293. Or nose jewel. 

294. Arabic Hflr ” or in full “ Hur-uL’uyun,** the black-eyed nymphs of Paradise, th& 

enjoyment of whose company will be tho priucipal^felicity of tlio faithful thera 
(Sale’s Kordn.) 

295. Or the garden, Paradise. 
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731. Forty days did they in marriage feasting spend, 0 friends f 
As well they salvoes fired, continuous without end, 

Bahram’s nuptials were with Gul-andiima o’er ; 

Then the crowds dispers’d, retiring to their homes. 

Within Bahram’s Palace made they her enter in : 

Whilst to God most good made they frequent praises ring.^®* 

Next did they resolve to start for Bum, PAIAZ ! 

Therefore were Baliram’a troops all drawn up in meet array, 

XXX 


735. Gul-andama mounted was, *]ior cavalcade themselves equipp’d: 
Whilst the crowds and arm&d hosts and fairies sped them 
home.^^^ 

Faghfur with his daughter num’rous pearls and jewels scut : 
Whilst forty thousand maidens follow’d in her train. 

From Faghfur did she with bitter wcepings^^*^ part: 

’Midst Gul-andama’s tears (the cavalcade) set forth. 

Prinoo Bahrain (anon) of Saifur tjok his leave: 

With bitter tears did each his (dear lov’d) friend embrace. 

When Bahram to Bum his (royal) entrance made ; 
yiiabrang ho address’d; thus unto him he spake : — • 

A40. “Haste onward thou (gool friend) acquaint the King I come:” 
Shabrang thereon of him ahead spurr’d on with speed. 

To Klshwar did ho the glad nows of the marriage break : 
Before the King thereon tlie world a garden bloom’d. 

Shabrang went on : “I thee congratulate, 0 King! 

List! henoeforth happy smiling live: now is thy fortune good^®* 

In Empire and in pomp hast thou right firm become : 

Siuce the blooming cheek of Bahram’s to thee reveal’d. 

K. A., p. 295, 

Now doubtless should’st thou from thy heart (dull) care 
dispel : 

For whosoever^ wish’d thoo ill is now (I trow) o’ercome. 

290 Lit ; they perform od. 

297 Tliere are frequent violations of concord in the 2nd lino of each couplet of this 

canto to retain “ a” as tho terminal letter. 

298 Expreesed by repotition of tho substautivo. 

299 Lit ; thy time has tvrrivod. 
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? 45. To greet the (retuminff) Prince the whole populace came forth- 
The King cried oft; Thank Grod! Fate hath propitious turn’d.’* 

When he Bahram approach’d, he could not fain but weep '■ 
Quoth he : “Thank G-od ! to nle a sight of thee ’th been shown. 

Hast thou in safety como, my son, a traveller (long)? 

At thy return, my heart, long sick again’s revived.” 

Sire and son with tears (of joy) together came : 

Together did they both with breast and bosom meet. 

BahrAm’s eyes ho kiss’d one after the other in turn ; 

Thou would’st have thought that on the King, Spring once 
again had bloomed. 

?50. Bahram’s nuptial feast did ho once more repeat: 

Whilst forty days and nights in Rum did cannon r^® oar. 

Next the royal crown on Bahram ho bestow’d : 

(Himself) in our good God’s worship led a (hermit’s) life apart. 

With such effect (I ken) did Bahram justice doj 
That the poor man’s (heart) rejoic’d, the (unjustly) wealthy 
wore debas’d®®^ 

When*®* his dominions he by his justice had enrich’d : 

His domain (throughout) bloom’d like a garden fair. 

Gul-andAina and her Priuce together in one Palace dwelt : 
Their love both day and night ’yond bouiids(I ween) increased. 

?55. Throughout that land their fame was spread on every side. 
At last the signs of death upon them were display’d. 

0 God ! do thou on them most gracious mercy take. 

Whosoe’er have gone before^ may they thy pureness see ! 

^ 57 . The desire of Bahram’s heart (at last) was gain’d, FAIAZI 
(Since) the gazer he became on Gul-andama’s face. 

800 Lit : there was a roar of artillery. 

801 Lit : became poor. 

802 I have rearransecl couplets 753, 754, 765, 756. In the original my couplets 768| 

754 occupy the numbers 765, 766 ; 
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[Mulla ^Abd-iir-HaTirnSn, Mahmancl, was a native of Bahddur Kilai, in the Pefihdwar 
District. Ho flourished circiter A.D. 1710. For further particulars the reader i» 
referred to Baverty’s Selections from Afghdn poets, page 1, and Revd. T. P. Hughes* 
Preface to the Kalid-i-Afghdni.] 


ODE I. 

ON THE ATTEIBUTES OP THE DEITY. 


K. A., p. 299. 

Beiold so Omnipotent (and Almighty) is my God. 

That Lord of all power (and all might) is my God. 

Should one recount all the (most revered) saints : 

More revered (and more glorious) than tlxem all’s my God. 

Nor is He dependent on any ono for aught : 

Nor to any one (for aught) indebted is my God. 

l^rom nonentity, hath he the form of Being mado : 

So mighty^ a Creator and Preserver* is my God. 

.5. As well the Creator He of all creation is : 

As well the Hearer he of all spoken words,® my God. 

Of those (sweet-scented) scents which do neither equal 
Nor (e’en) counterpart, possess, the Scent-Bestower* is my God. 

Every fabric of this world, or of that to come, 

Of all, the architect (and builder) is my God. 

• A Dlwdn is a complete series of odes, soniiots, or other poems by one Author. 
The couplets of each ode terminate throughout with the same letter of the 
alphabet, each ode, or scries of odes,, adopting a different terminal letter in 
regular order, e.gr„ the first ode, or series of odes, terminating in “ alif/V tha 
second in “ be,’* the third in te/* and so on. 
li Lit : of such a description. 

2. Parwardigir ” implies both the ideas of Omnipotencee and Preservation. 

Lit : of every speech. 

^1 Lit; perfume-maker. 
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8, He the reader is of the pages yet unpennM ? 

With e^erjr sopret thing CQnversant is my God, 

Be they visible^ invisible^ or inchoate j 
Cognizant of all things is my God, 

Ip, Be they non-existent, nndivulged, or in embryo ; 

Familiar with them all (and acquainted) is my God, 

No colleague (or associate) hath Ho is in realm 
Without coUeague (or associate) Sole Monarch is my God, 

Not that his Unity is with impuissance (linked) : 

In His individual self all-sufficient is my God. 

No need (I trow) have of other^s friendship they 
Whose friend (and sustainer) is ray (alhsufficient) God, 

What need is there that I Him should elsewhere seek ? 

In my own houso me overshadowing-* is my God. 

15, No change or mutation doth Be possess, EAHMAN \ 

For ever and for aye unchanged is my God. 


ODE II, 


A., p. 80CX 


ON AMBITION- 


Although thou mayest swallow^ sweets at eventide;- 

Still in the morning dost thou crave a savoury mess^ from God.. 


In no case {I ween) wilt thou bo sriiate and at rest. 

Excessive greed, insatiable ambition have made thee infatuate^ 


Thy whole life in th^ estimate oP thy friends and kin, 
Hath this groed alone made thee infamous and ili-fam’d. 


If” thou hast no regard for thine own ill-fame : 

Bow wilt thpu heed (the advice) of any in this world 


(Tell me), cravest thou from heaven disquietude or rolief* i 
When thou boldest forth thy hand to any for thy lusts ? 

4^. TMb line In other editions miiB ; ** ba lari pakhpnlali bti^dshdiihi ** 

P. Lit ; embraoiog. 

1. Lit : pass down thy throat. 

2. Lit : brotlt 

||. “ Tar-pori.'* Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, §' 147 (7), page 290^ 

i. feft ■*. ^ thou then QM S 
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6 ; Ambition bath hurl’d folk innumerable into the pit ; 

(Therefore) may Grod one’s guide ne’er blind (ambition) mate I 

How can a brute boast e’er 'tween right or wrong discern ? 

To him (tell mo) what difEereth the befitting from the unfit t 

Though brute-bdasts possess (both) ears and eyes, Svhat then # 
They are in effect as though (they were both) blind and deaf^ 

6. I, rtAHMAN, desire from siidh Science to keep aloof; 

As may exceed (the tenets of) my Faith and Creed; 


Ode III; 

Ok the passage or time, and exhortation fd 

IMPROVE the PRESENT; 

S. A., p. 30i. , 

No return is there for thee unto this world : 

Now is thy time if tboii wduld’st act or false or true. 

Every action for which the time hath past, a GrifiiTi^ is : 

The Grifiln hath not entrapped (been) in any’s snare; 

The stream that’s pass’d the sluice cannot (again) flow back : 
'Nor can again return the (mis-spont) time (tlxat’s) sped. 

Time sped is like the corpse within the (silent) tomb : 

No one by lamentation hath revived the dead. 

6, if thou an object hast in viewy make haste for time is short : 
Be not thou misled by the (seeming^ duratioil of this life. 

Each mark which in thy heart thou thinkest thou must hit : 

It through over-coulldoiico wilt thou doubtless miss. 

Time with (false) liope on liopc“ hath driv’ii many to despair : 
So set not thoii at naught the (maiiy) fraud of Time. 

When thy month shall by the stroke of death be hush’d :® 
Then with shatter’d ntouth how wilt thou pr'aise thy (God) 7 

An imaginary animal said by tlio anoients of Bnropeaii history fco have been 
generated between the lion and the eagle. Oriental naturalists deacribo it atif 
a crea,turo “ known as to name, unknown as to body.” The words “ Simnrgh ” 
and 'Anka ” are indiscriminately applied to it or to any bird of mighty wingv 
^ such as the eagle, etc, 

2. Lit : with vartons bopefir,- 
•• Lit : Shattered, 
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9. Tlie wailing women when they funerals dirges sing 
The addresSj could’st thou their dirges comprehend. 

10. No child art thou^ that thee perforce should one instruct : 
Both learn&d art thou, mature in years, and wise. 

Consider well the deeds of the good and bad : 

Whether in this day profit lieth or in that. 

With. head bow^y on^ thy mantle® but with eyes awake 
Walk, not too much with head in air, gazing aloft. 

Live not, live not (I pray) with head (high) soaring in the clouds * 
Thou art by birth, (reflect), the offspring of this earth. 

In lieu of What hast thou done ? this will not at the last 
of thee be askM : 

Art thou the sou or grandson of such and such an one 

15. Thyself do virtuous deeds, plume not thou thyself 
On the virtuous deeds or thy mother or thy sire. 

The bride who is not in her own person fair : 

What heedoth one the beauty of her mother or grandam f 

0 friend ! unto myself do I this counsel givo : 

Be not thou aggrievM though thy name I employ. 

Thy name and others’ I employ, but to myself I speak ; < 

No concern or business with other folk have I. 

Had I had place for all these griefs within my breast : 

Why need 1 e’er have made this (most sad; lament ? 

20. Since the pangs and throes of death are^ (e’eu now) within thy 
heart : 

0 RAHMAN ! wherefore ere now gav’st thou not up the ghost ? 

4 Lit : place thy head within. 

5 The mantles or patched garments which are worn by f- Lift teachers. They havn 

always been in the East objects of religions voneration. Tho legacy of the 
mantle is, in fact, tho mode by which these holy idcii transfer their empire 
over the minds of their disciples to their successors. (Malcolme’s Persia, 
Vol. I, page 497). 

‘‘The mantle of Elijah,*' which his successor Elisha took np at his translation, 
^ and with which ho divided the waters of the Jordan, v/ill occur to the English 
reader (II Kings, II.) Indeed the whole appearance and garb of this 
Prophet, as well as his wild lifo away from tho haunts of men, denote a 
strong resemblance to the S61i ascetic. “ lie had long wild hair, a sheep-skin 
and leathern girdle round his loins, a coarse mantle of hair-cloth which foil 
from and hung in its dark folds around his massy shouhler," (Milmau*a 
Jews). The Persian Sdfis are said to trace themsolves back to this Prophet. 
(Smith’s Dictionaryi.of the Bible: Elijah.) 

9 Lit ; in lieu of deeds. 

7 The Pakkhto text here has “ wl,” the subjunctive (and modified) present for the 
ir.diCiiMve (and absolute) present “dl*' (Vide Gulshan-i Roh,—’Abd.ur* 
Rohmdn,— page 6, and other editions), “ Wi *’ means *'may be/* which I do 
not think wo^d here convey the poet’s meaning, 
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ODE IV. 

A LOVE ODE. 


K. A., p. 302. 

If in this world a friend one desire, ho is a friend 

He who of the world^a the l^rido is (methinks) the (truest) friend^ 

Have the thoughts of my lovers ^tresses thus themselves entwined 
around my heart : 

Or is it but the snake coiVd (as wont) its treasure round*® 

God did by love (at first) create this (nether) world ; ■ 

It (doubtless) the begetter of all creation is. 

No virtue in the worPd more estimable than love : 

Of all (worldly) virtues the most estimable is it. 

5* Ne’er again (I trow) would the nightingale have sung the rose,® 
Had she known it was no rose but a (prickly) thorn (alone). 

To return a second time to this world is not (man’s fate) ; 

No second time ! (alas) no second time 1 the time is now. 

If one Man’s life compute, let him a bubble’s, life observe : 
How long it is, for such (I trow)’s the span of life (on earth). 

8, Reflect^ on Majntin’s® form, then on RATIMAN gaze I 
In (constant) love for thee his grief is like to his. 

1 Lit : her. 

2 The oriental tradition is that snakes frequent spots where treasure is hid, and 

thus render approach to, and discovery of, it ditfieiilt. Tbe idoa is equivalent 
to the English ouo of there being no roso wit boat a thorn. The Roman 
“ genius loci also appeared in the from of a snake : Niillus enim locus sins 
genio est, qui c/mc ostcnditiir. (Serviusad CEn. V. 95, 

quoted in Tylor’a Primitive Culture, Vol. II, page 218). 

8 The attachment of the nightinglo'to the roso is a well-known Persian fable. 

The rose o’er crag and vale 

Sultana of the Nightingale 

The maid for whom his melody 

His thousand songs p-re heard on high. 

His Queen, the garden-queen, his rose. (Byron’s Giaour). 

The Persians call the nightingale the Balbul-i-hazdr d^stin." To this referenoa 
is made in the 4th line of the above quotation. 

4 Lit : impress on thy mind. 

C The name of a celebrated Eastern lover, whoso amours with LaiW have been 
sung by Nizdmi, Amir Khasrd, Jdmi, and others. Byron calls them “ the 
Romeo and Juliet of the East.”- (Notes to the-Bride of Abydos.) 
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ODE V. 

OJT Ten inStabilitv of the worlv , 

K. A., p. 303. 

No one hath the sincerity of this* world sincere founds 
(Still all doat upon thin world (provM) insincere. 

Those who as their oWri this (fleeting) w'orld regard i 
All vainly boast, this world the possession is of none. 

Lo 1^ Fate a potter is, it both makes and tireaks : 

Many like to rao and thee hath it croisted and dcHtroyM. 

Each stone and clod, which in this world ;ipnnrcnit lie. 

Are naught but skulls, of a n^ouarjli Ihis, uuui) of a beggat^' 
that/'^ 

6 Let no one spread his snare before tliis firoting world® 

One cannot entrap the Eagle or tlie Griffin.^ 

Whose’or ^s engrossed witli the fleeting pleasures of the flesh 
(Should remember)* that the wi)rd cannot by cliains l)o bounds 

Be it the moon or sun, at tlio last will botli exfcingnishM be : 
Altho^ the rose bloom long, still it bloouietdi not for aye, 

8. Walk not 0 RAHMAN ! in opposition to the wise : 

(For^ no wise man hath (yet) elected to be enamour’d of thiSF 
world r 


ODE VL 

ON THE WORLD AND WEALTlf.- 

K. Ai, p» 303. 

Look not on the worldly wise as wise : 

iTnwise (in soo-tb) are all the wise ones of tho* world. 

Enlightenment is forbidden those (low-grovolling) hearts ? 

On which rest tho dust and mist of this (soi’did) world* 

Every word and spsech of this (nether) World, 

Which worldly merf repeat is idle prattle (all).- 

1 *• D4.*» 

2 Liti : one of a king, another of a beggar. 

8 Lit : before tho Traveller of tho Worldj i. e., before this World, the Traveller', 
4 Vido Ode III, Note I. 

5, An instanoe c>f the elliptioal constnietion kn'oWh as Aposlopesis or fletioones' 
Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 222, p. 302. 
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- 4 * All those who regulate the affairs of this world ; 

All, like little children, playing are with dust. 

They are all but children suckling (at the breast) 

The experienced and the sound men of this (imperfect) world. 

Always without discernment and knowledge will they bo 
Who with this world^s wine inebriated are. 

There is not o^cn (methinks) such inebriety in wine : 

As oppresses these intoxicated with this world." 

For every ailing mortal is there medicine in the world ; 

Ho who is infected by this world, no cure (I ween) hath he. 

For every burnt man in the world a hope of cure is there 
Except tor him who^s sot aflame with this worldly (consuming) 
sparks, 

10. Whatever one throws into the flame it all (insatiate) consumes : 
Thus will ne^er the (anxious) seeker after wealth be satisfied. 

Those who with it ftisclnated are, will o^er be plunged in grief : 
Therefore should no one bo fascinated with this world. 

They will c^er ])ino^ in darkness, yea, in utter darkest gloom. 
Who arc captive ta^cu by the infidels of wealth. 

Amongst the Moslem race the truest Moslem ho 
Who hath torn off (from him) the girdle^ of this world. 

How is (tell mo) a chief, a head-man in this world : 

Since his truiikmayhoadlesslio whilst hisheadtrunklessdeparts?® 

15. Not to bo roliod on are (tho fondest) parents'^ in this world : 
Since they their children orphans leave and from them depart. 

On whose head may bo entwin'd the turban of this world : 

On his head \yill there bo a weighty load of care. 

Nought else (expos’d for sale) is there in this world's mart : 
All disappointment is, whether aught thou buy or sell. 

Tho sellers and tho buyers in this (selfish) world 
Are all of apiece (both cunning) knaves and cheats.® 

1 Lit : with mouths full of milk. Note the nominative absolute, and \ ide Trnmpp^a 

Grapirnar, § ISl, 3 (b). 

5 Lit : as tho wine-bibbers of wealth aro intoxicated. 

8 “ Wu-shi” ia hero leaa’ appropriate than “ shta dai.** 

8 Lit : lie. 

6 The Hrahroanical thread. Also a distinguishing girdle ordered to be worn by 

Christians, Jews, and 6re-worshippers in Musalman countries. 

6 i. e., be lost. 1 ||ave endeavoured to retain in the translation the play on tha 
word “ head” in the original. 

T Lit : fathers and mothers, 
i Ut ; and eheat (vorb)^ 
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19. Ne’er will lie be captivated with tbe (aeductive-seoming) world 
Who ia acquainted with th’ uncertain temper of the world. 

20 He whose attention’s fixed on his religion and his faith, 

Ne’er from the world will he expectant look for aught. 

The young and old in it are (cunning) tricksters all : 

What reliance can be plac’d on a trickster in this -world ? 

Its friends (at inmost heart) all (callous) strangers are : 

Where in the regions of this world is there an honest friend ? 

Whatsoe’er created is must all together perish : 

Draw nigh and mark (my friend) the desolation of the world. 

He who feareth pit-falls, (deep) and (shunneth) chasms (dread). 
Ne’er will he take his walk along this world’s high road. 

25. Into whose soever hands it comes from him (in turn) it flees : 
In this wise have. I view’d the instability of wealth. 

One moment will be (genial) spring, the next autumn (with its 
joyless time) : 

The (transient) spring time of this world no continuance hath 
(alas !) 

Altho’ it to support thou with a thousand bulwark (strive) ; 

Still no deep foundations hath the (frail) wall of this world. 

Tho’ thou thyself engird with a fortress of (mundane) steel : 
(Yet each) fortress of this world as (naught, but brittle) glass 
regard. 

As vary® the shades beneath the sun’s (e’er-shifting) face : 

So nowhere is there continuance in this (fleeting) world. 

30. (Therefore) no-wise except any good therefrom, (my friend) ! 
(Hather) at every turn is there injury from this world. 

Without (sharp-cutting) shears do they cut short the life of man : 
(Eelentlessj both night and day within this (cruel) world. 

After death (I ween) will th’ account bo asked from each : 
According to th’ amount and measure of his (worldly) woaltli. 

The rosy-fac’d and rosy-cheek’d of this ^fair-seeming) world 
Will at the last be but a pinch of dust (within the tomb). 

In like manner as,ji,nd with, tho (now-despis&d) beggar 
Will (at the last) arise the !^ngs and Sovereigns of this world. 

' 9 Lit ! tm.' It ia a very appropriate term for the changing of the direction ia 

wMch shadows fall as tho day advaaoes imd d^cUued. 
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35, Upon tlie miser’s breast will be inbranded (deop) 

His every diram and liis every dinar of this world. 

Jrfay both the wealth and wealthy of this (grasping, greedy) 
world 

J3e sacrificed (at last) to the contentment of the content ! 

The (cruel) tyrants aud th’ oppressors of this world 
Will all be alter death to (like) tyranny expos’d. 

Until the Day of Judgment some ten some twently reach d® 
Hut none bath yet completed his reckonings in this world.'* 

When the time for the shroud aud the death-washing on them 
comes : 

Without a cloke will be the most modest in this world. 

40. Upon the funeral bier, will he of all sense of shamo devoid 
Those (erst most) modest and (most) bashful in this world. 

It more than any one would tho Prophet have enjoyed : 

Had tliere been any fixedness or stability in wealth. 

42. RAHMAN cannot detail e’en one or all its wiles : 

So various tlie machinations of this (intriguing) world. 


ODE VIL 

ON TITK WOULD AND WEALTH. 


K. A., p. 30(>. 

1'hey have reali/dd (true) pleasure in this world 
Who contented are in this (nether) world. 

Not to be compared are the realms of Sulimdn^ 

Fora thousand years, with a half-hour’s devotion in this world.* 

One breatli spent in invoking God is, (I ween) better far 
Than the whole universe (mass’d together) in this world. 

In this world (in sooth), those folk have plunder realiz’d 
Who have devotion practis’d in this (enticing) world. 

5. If there be any pleasure it, I trow, in piety and worship lies ; 
Methinks there cun bo no greater pleasure in this world, 

10 A silver coin worth about two ponce storlingr. 

11 A gold coin, a ducat, worth about 10 shillings. 

12 Lit : are. 

13 i.e.^ no one hath yet obtained tho amount of wealth to satisfy him. 

1 King Solomon. 

2 For this construction, vide Triimpp's Grammar, § 187. A **gari is strictly 2i 

minutes, as 2} garis ’* e:iaal one hour. 
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6. If aught labor and toil avail ^tis (I trow) in religion^s cause : 
No other toil (methinks) availeth in this world. 

Except God^ all things that are fleeting (and transient) are : 
Be it Pleasure^ be it Beauty, in this (transitory) world. 

Tho’ one a Monarch be, at length must he descend into the dust : 
What then avail the honors and the homage of this world ? 

There can^ no greater fool within the world exist 
Than ho who looks for Peace in this (distracted] world. 

10. Oh thou who dost so oft Peace desire in this world 

(Tell me) : hath any one (e^cr) found it in this world ? 

They buildings erect upon the Reg-i-Rawan,"^ 

All they who buildings build in this (fleeting) world. 

It no more stable is than the staggh*ings of inebriated sots : 
(Such is) man’s continuance in this (ever-shifting) world. 

Since every living man descends® into the tomb of the (uncon- 
scious) dead : 

For him this warning should suffice in this (fugacious) world. 

Visit (thou) the running stream, there life (’s true imago) view ; 
Many (more) such emblems are there in this (material) world. 

15. Yon well-built hostelries and storeyed-mansions (tall) 

Will forsooth at length decay in this (imperfect) world. 

Such no-wiso, (I ween), are the hungry eyes of Fate 
That it any one should leave unscathed in this world. 

All who enter it from it again dc])art (in haste) : 

Each mortal’s® but a traveller (passing) through tho world. 

’T will be no time to practise at the last day abstinence : 

The (wise) man is he who hath practis’d it in this world. 

4 ‘^Tho Reg-i-RawiSn,” or ‘‘MoTinjif Sand ” is situated 40 miles north of Kdbal 
towards tho Ilindfi Kush, near the house of the mountains. (Riirnes). It is a 
shoot of pure sand 250 yards in length by 100 yards in breadth, and some 400 
feet in height, “In the summer season they say that the sound of drums and 
hcttlc-drunis may be heard from it.” (Biibar). Captain Wood and Sir 
Alexander Bumes, in the year 1837, put this description of the Moghal Emperor 
to the test. The latter describes it as “ pretty accurate ” whilst the former 
Bays that in one experiment tho sound that was heard ** was like that of a 
distant drum mellowed by softer music,” and accounts for it thus : “ the inun- 
dations in the sand being iilled up by the fall of tho particles above, the rustle 
of tVie dry sand is condensed and reverberated by tho circular conformation 
of the rocks around.’^ (Bdbar, Burnos* Kdbal, Woods’ Journey to the Source of 
tho Oxns). Dr. Bellew, of the Sistdn Mission, in March 1872, came across a 
Bimilar phenomenon at Indm Zdhid, near the frontier of Persia and Afghd* 
nistan, and north of Sistdu, (Bellow’s Indus and Tigris, page 284). 

6 Lit : goetb to. 

6 Lit: creature. 
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19, No one may God make a doer of evil in this world : 

Since on the resurrection-morn must each rise as he is*’^ 

20. Whatsoever (seed) a man soweth in this world 
Of that after death (needs) must his harvest be. 

Tho^ the next world cannot be (distinctly) viewM in this : ' 

Still of it I can descry some token in this world. 

On the Judgment-Day interchange of good deeds cannot be.® 
Thus far have I foreseen the Last Day in this world. 

Unharmed will they lie in the midst of the (cold) tomb 
All who live unspotted in this (corrupting) world. 

Good deeds are a present Paradise, Piety must he ensue 
Whoe’er would win (the Peace of) Heaven in this world. 

25. Probity, Integrity (aye) and Morality 

Are both Heaven and Peace (for those dwelling) in this world. 

Haughtiness man’s life doth in torment plunge : 

In nowise is Haughtiness becoming in this world. 

(Rather) the hand to the head, or planted on the breast,® to all • 
This is forsooth the truest dignity in this world. 

If any one desire high distinction (in this world) : 

Justice, (I ween), confers^^ high dignity in this world. 

No other regret can follow us'^ from this (nether) world : 

Except of kindness (shown) and love (inspired) in this world. 

SO. All one’s bargainings for the world to come should be transacted 
here : 

If one desire profitably to traffic with this world. 

If the fate of man were not adverse thereto : 

Prom him could in nowise the Trutld^ be hidden in this world. 

Good must associate with good, and bad (must mix) with bad : 
If one desire sanctity^'^ in this (defiling) world. 

* (True) sanctity hath God bestow’d (I wcon) on them 
Who have abandon’d lifo^® in this (too seductive) world. 

Should the whole Universe with one consent combine : 

(Still men) cannot change their destinies in this world. 

7 Life: with these qualities. 

8 Lit : there will not be good provisions amongst thomsclvcs. 

9 The hand on tlio breast ia the most respectful mode of salutation, Vido Shah- 

zi&dah Bahrdmj lino 682. 

10 Lit : is. 

11 Lit ; can be taken by us. 

12 The purport of this couplet is that to be truly mourned by those one leaves 

behind, one must have gained their love by kind actions. 

13 “ Hakikat/^ the fourth aud last degree of 86Hsin, in which perfect and com- 

pleU unity with the Deity is attained. 

14 Lit : the lepntation of a “ Wali ” or holy man, 

15 t. e,) have elected the life of a recluse. 
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35. If one can be accounted man surely in this world he 
Whosoever hath no longing for this (wicked) world. 

Since the hankering after it the root of all evil is : 

How can any man hanker after this world 

87. So hath (the term of) life sped over (mo) RAHMAN, 

As speeds a (single) moment in this (fleeting) world. 


ODE VIII. 

ON THE RIGHT AND WRONG USE OF THE WORLD, AND ITS WEALTH, 
K. A., p. 309, 

^Tis to be desired, (uyo) ^tis to be desired (is) this (present) 
world : 

Since it provision is for the world to come. 

(Therefore) contemn not thou this (evanescent) world ; 

(But) list and ponder o'er this precept (which I sing). 

Within the (busy) mart of this (present) world 
Bargain can be made for the world to come. 

There is (doubtless) much philosophy in wealth ; 

And it philosophers (most wisely) comprehend. 

5. If thou offer it for thyself/ a sacrifice : 

From thee it will avert much (impending) ill, 

(Again) if thou bestow it on thy (most bitter) foe : 

(I trow) it will convert thy foo into a friend. 

If thou consign it to the (all-devouring) flame : 

(Forthwith) will it emit of aloes the perfume. 

If thou pour'St it forth on (barren) desert-tracts : 

Tho desert-tracts it makes to bloom a garden fair.^ 

If thou it an offering make to a devout and (holy) man ; 

Happy he departs, beaming with (grateful) smiles. 

10. As long as he lives on in this (lower) world. 

Thee will he remember in his (daily) prayers. 

Thee will he extol as. (generous)’ Hatim's^ peer. 

And bestow on thee the name of Bountiful. 

16 Or» after wealth ? 

1 Lit: thy head. 

2 Lit : makes tho desert beautifal. 

3 a man celebrated amongst the Arabs for his liberality. 
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12. Each open-handed man is a friend of God (esteem^) 

Though he vicious elsewise bo^ : (our Holy Prophet writes). 

(In like manner) is each miser God’s enemy (and foe) : 
Though he elsewise bo devout® ; (thusthe Prophet further writes). 

This world is (as ’t wore) a field sown (beforehamP for the next; 
This doctrine (bo confident) is not to be gainsaid.** 

15. There are many ardent seekers after wealtli : 

If it they may perchance from any one obtain : 

But ’mongst them, (methinks), is ho rightly doom’d a man 
Who (both) liberal is and also abstinent. 

There exists in wealth no inherent ill : 

If by thee it bo not put to evil use. 

The world’s a mighty stream, (uncheck’d) it floweth on 
Bright and sparkling as a (well buruish’d) mirror (’s face). 

Therein can one’s visage be truthfully descried : 

Bo one ill-favour’d or attractive (to the view). 

20. Therein as well (conceal’d) is risk for (mortal’s) life : 

Therein as well (coiicoal’d) are priceless pearls (and rare). 

(On this hand) to the sincere it his candour doth reflect ; 

(On th’ other) to the tyrant it his tyranny doth reflect. 

On the one hand (again) it scatteroth ill abroad ; 

(Lo) ! on the other hand it a salve therefor l)estows. 

Here it glveth forth the taste of poison (dire) ; • 

Here again it givetli forth the taste of (lusemus) sweets. 

Every deed throughout (for its value) rests 
On th’ intention of the doer^ (bo ho who ho may) ! 

25* Devotees should hence (unceasing over) be, 

Gazers on tho scone their own souls present.^ 

Howsoe’er thou act’st thus wilt thou expej-ionco find.* 

(Since) this (nether) world, of retribution’s the abode. 

As thou livest (hero) so at tho Resurrection wilt thou rise ; 

Be thou (here) unenlightened, or discerning (all). 


4 Arabic. 

6 Lit : is true, 

6 Lit : man. 

7 The connecting between this and the preceding couplet is that Sad 

derotees should ever guage tho merits of their deeds by the intent with 
which they are performed. 

8 1 prefer to translate this and tho Bucceeding couplet in tho 2nd persons 8mgu< 

lar, to keep it uniform with couplet 28. Tho bo doing in nowise iuterferei 
with the Pakkhto metre. Substituto in couplet 26 '‘kro’* foT»*‘ ka/^ and 
** mfime ” for “ muini j” in couplet 27 yo for ** dai,” “ pdtso” for “pdtsi/' 
“yeMor “wl.’* 
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28. If thou discerning art, (betimes) distinguish thou 
Between what is good and what evil is. 

Ever do thou keep the commandments in thy view ; 

After them strive thou with chastity (most chaste), 

30. Whatsoever deed (in the Shari’at) is not debarred 
Is not a worldly deed, but by our Faith allowM, 

Therefore should (every) one be (continuously) devout 
With the loins (of his mind) unto devotion girt. 

One should keep one^s self apart from what unlawful is : 

And ever be intent on the five elements of our Faith.® 

(At all times) should one (the Moslem) creed confess: 

Both outwardly and (also) in one^s (inmost) heart. 

For the (gay) pursuits of this (seductive) world : 

One the enjoined prayers never should neglect. 

35. Both should one fast in the month Ramzfo : 

And distribute o^er the prescribed alms. 

If one have the means pilgrimage to perform : 

This, one should also do in addition to the above. 

These are the five foundations of (the Moslem) faith : 

Which Fve set forth above, (in order) meet and due. 

They whose (woiddly) converse is in this fashion (framM) 
Verily are they true Sufi Saints^^ (confessed). 

Although they may possess much worldly pelf (and wealth) : 
They should not thereon lay any count (at all). 

40. Wealth is a (grievous) stumbling-block^^ to those 
Who live a (grovelling) life of habitual sin.^® 

Either do they it by (grasping) force amass 
Or by (unlawful) trade in forbidden wine. 

Either they it squander on (unhallowM) drink 
Or it they dissipate on their (fleshly) lusts. 

Either it acquire innocent blood they shed 
Or (it to amass) another’s wealth devour. 

They consider it binding on themselves 

To abase themselves before (this world’s) kings and chiefs. 

9 These are given in tho succeeding lines as— (1) confession of his creed} (2), 
prayer; (3), fasting; (4), altns; (5), pilgrimage to Mecca, 

10 “ Awl 14” plural of “ Wall,” Vide Odo VlX, Note 14. 

11 Lit: evil for, 

12 Lit : whose trade is sin. 
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45, They by reason of (corrupt) respect of persons 
Justice malversato, make the worse the better cause. 

No fear (nor dread) havo they of (the Immortal) God : 

No shame, no self-respect (before their mortal fellow-men). 

(Merely) to satisfy a single (fleshy) Inst 
A thousand (happy) hearths^^ (iiiiconcernM) they desolate. 

Ever because of their oppressive deeds 
Doth the whole community repine. 

(Meanwhile) no ear, no hood lend they over to 

The wailings (and the groanings) of the oppressM (in heart). 

Like FarMun’^ will they until the lust live on 
Unconcern’d and swallow’d up with (unreflecting) pride. 

Their face will (over) bo towards the idol-temple (fix’d) : 
Their back (be ever) turned upon the mosrpio (of prayer). 

They (e’er) associate with the vicious crew : 

Ever they live apart from (good aad) virtuous folk. 

Nowise will their he in their hearts (of stone) 

Benevolence or pity (for tlieir fellow-men). 

46, O (xod ! (to thee I ]iray) ne’er do thou inflict 
Upon me, RAIIMAN, such (dire) ills as these ! 


ODE IX. 

A SUFISTIC ODW. 


. A.) p. 312. 

When I cast a glance at Destiny and Fate 
My searchings and my strivings (to me) appear as nought. 

Unless God himself a man’s physician ho : 

Methinks there is no other physician in the world. 

Full well are known to me my rival’s treach’rous wiles d 
God grant that no one’s mistress may o’er his foe become ! 

If one’s mistress turn one’s foe, (methinks) it is as though 
A man should friendless be in his native land.^ 

13 Lit: bouBes. 

14 King Pharoah of Egypt. His presumptuoiis pride is fully detailed in the 43rd 

Siira of the Kordn, as wcU as in our Bible. 

1 Lit : profit and loss. 

2 The Sdfistio raforence in this and the preceding ronplat is to the temptations of 

the flesh (the rirals}, and the natural hostility of man to God, (his best friend). 
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K. A., p. 312. 

6. If a man bo friendless in his native land it matters not, I ween : 
If ^twixt him and his home a milo or acre intervene.® 

In love naught have I aeqnir^l save di.sqiiietude : 

All that (Against love) my tutor saith, wisely sayeth he. 

, His opponent e^en at times a man’s friend becomes : 

But the lov’d one of my heart^ ne’er unbends to me,® RAHMAN, 


ODE X, 

THE RELIGIOUS nYPOCRITE. 


K. A., p. 313. 

If I could with my mistress an interview obtain : 

From her doorway I’d not rise whilst I had life (and breath). 

Henceforth may God doeroo my (fixed) dwelling (hero), 
Within this threshold (lov’d) : be life or death (mv fate !) 

Becoming ’tis that I should prostrate myself before my lovo : 
Since she the Kibla'^ of iny (heart’s) aspirations is. 

Had I confections,- candied sweets or luscious dainties : 

Them all would I devote to my love’s ruby lips. 

5. It Is the radiant connteuanco® of my love wliitdi is beheld 
Like the sun-light in the (sombre) cloisters of Somndt.* 

Inhere are many who on the fair more fondly doat than I : 
Altlio’ they only of rovelatious and miracles convorse. 

Avaunt (then) of these hypocrites tlie (feigned) piety ! 

Which they practise (alone) ’cause ’tis the fashion and in voguo. 

By day (with fervour) they others admonish and exhort: 

At night themselves frequent to inns of (wine-imbibing) sets,® 

3 Tho least hostility to God is as cnlpiblc a.s tho most obstinate. 

4 Lit; my mistress (/, e., God). 

6 Lit ; never showeth liis favour to me. 

1 Kibla, the direction (jf Mecca, towards which Moslems turn in prayer, as ordered in 

the 2nd Stiraof thoKordn, and as the Jows did towards Jorusaleiu, as directed 
in I Kiri^s VIII, v4'l-— 4S. Videalso Daniel VI, v 10. It is worthy of remark that 
Jerusalem was also for si.'c munth.s tho Kihla of the Moslems, but w'as then 
abandoned by order of tho Prophet. (Sale’s Korin, Sfira II, p. 17, Note). 

2 Lit : molasses. ^ 

3 Lit: radiancy. 

4 A Tliml6 temple of f^eat sanctity situated near the southern extremity of the 

Peninsula of Guzer^t. It was plundered by MahmM Ghaznawi A.D. 1024. 
The external lij?ht was entirely excluded from it. * ^ 

5. The word also means Marians, infidels, pagans, whom all Moslems hold in especial 
abhorrence as wiue-driukers and idol- worshippers. 
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Religion is their snare, set in the pathway of the world : 
With it do they entrap the brutish among the crowd. 

10. Towards them are their eyes ever turned (and fix’d) 

In whose hands may be the ’Id-ofEerings and alms. 

11. I, RA,HMAN, desire seclusion from folk like these : 

Who boast themselves of deeds condemned by pious men. 


ODE XT. 

WRITTEN AFTER A BHORT INTERVIEW WITH HIS MISTRESS. 

K. A , p. 314. 

The night of my union into parting hath turn’d, alas ! 

In this life have Doomsday’s terrors me assail’d, alas ! 

Wliilst I did from for further joys of union thirst 

Without warning was the Cup of Fate (for me) o’erturned, alas ! 

Whilst union I enjoyed it I did not fully prize :» 

Now that 1 its value know, ’tis beyond my grasp, alas ! 

Midst thoecstacy of union separation’s necklet press’d* my neck: 

That joy which erst 1 felt hath to sorrow* turn’d, alas 1 

5. Through Philosophy or Science can none Love’s burden bear: 

In this task did the back of Plato* break, alas! 

Not with easehavcl, RA.HMAN, withiny mistress union gain’d: 

My pale countenance hath (in ray efforts) become flushed with 
my heart’s blood, alas ! 

1 t. the cup of fate, 

2 Lit 1 was still desiring the delights, Ac. 

3 Lit ; whilst nffair was in my hand I did not understand it. 

4 Lit ; became on* 

6 Lit ; pestilence. 

6 The Athenian Philosopher Plato, tho disciple of Socrates (known toOrientais aa 
Bukdt). He wiiH born B. C. 429, and died B. C. 347. His idea of love was a 
pure spiritnal uffectiou aiibsistiiig between the sexes unmixed with carnal 
desires. He warmly advocated it. <Web8tor’K Dictionary in loco). His fol- 
lowers were the Sdfis of Ancient Greecoi and the Oriental Sfifls make frequent 
quotations from Ids works. 
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ODE XII. 


K. A-, p. 300. 


THE EFFECTS OP LOVE. 


When love a man's temperament disturbs r 
To cure him at a loss the physicians are (I trow). 

Ever for his mistress weeps he with both his eyes, 

(But) in lieu of (briny) tears he sheddeth tears of blood : 

Both his hands methinks^ will he have washed of both worlds,* 
Ever will he be submerg’d in the surging waves of love. 

In those in whom exists the essence® of (true) love ; 

In them I trow* is no regard for Fashion or for Vogue. 

5. Nowise so ill-advis’d was Ibrahim Adham,® 

That he should have preferr’d (’fore God) ® his Throne or Crown. 

Majndn (again) was not with (the fair) Laila^ so in love, 

That his passion should have been like that of other’s (coldly) 
fram’d.® 


The lunacy of love will ne’er from love’s lunatics depart) : 
Though good fortune them befall, or ill-fortune (them assail).* 

Though his head like to Mansur’s^® be the hangman’s noose 
within : 

The noose would to EAHMAN but a ladder be to God. 


1 The dubious force of tho Subj. Perfect. 

2 Tho present and the future will have no attractions for him, 

5 Lit : Binell, scent, The poet in couplets 6 and 6 proves his assertion by exatnplea; 
4 Dubious force of Subj. Present. 

6 A pious king of Balkh, who, in his onthnsiasm. for SAham, abandoned his throne 

became a Sdd ascetic, 

6 Lit : that his glance should have been on, &c, 

7 For MajnAri and LaiU, see Ode IV, note 5. 

8 Tho literal translation of this lino would be : That hia love (ih-ti^j) was estab- 

lished on others, i. e., on that of others.’* 

9 Lit; if rule enter their dwellings or devastation, 

10 A SAfi, who was put to death in Baghdad for asserting that he was Hak or God. 
(Raverty’s Selections from the poetry of tho Afgliina). He had apparently 
reachedthe fourth or last stage of SAfism, “Hakikat,” when the unity with the- 
Divinity is considered perfect and complete. His assertion thereof would, how- 
ever, find no favor with the orthodox Moslems, who look with si^picion on 
the SAiis. 
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ODE xm. 


E. A., p. ais. 


A SUPISTIC ODB. 


In the pursuit of the fair is my soul distraught ; 

As with the perfume of the rose the Zephyr* is oppress’d. 


Since I myself, as dew, to thy beauty’s sun expos’d : 

Instead of tears my soul beams with smiles like early dawn.* 

Since the reflection of thy beauty in myself I’ve view’d : 
Thereat, the mirror like, is my soul (a-while) perplex’d : * 

(Anon) thro’ the happy influence of the mirror of thy facet 
My own ! doth like the Paroquet my soul e’er prattle on. 

5, Like the lustre of pure wine which thro’ the goblet’s seeUt 
Is my soul expos’d to view thro’ my emaciated form. 

Ever with anxious looks view I^ the spot whore we shall meet :* 
Thus my soul’s (a galaxy of) eyes like drops of glist’ning dew. 

Since in answer to my suit it was by thy beauty made to shine: 
My soul hath night and day its course pursued as doth the sun. 

8. In pursuit of thy (dark) tresses and fair count’nance hath 
RAHMAN 

Exil’d become ; (in this pursuit) roams his soul 'twixt K.hiir6san 
and Hind. 


1. Lit ; wind. 

The light wings of Zephyr oppressed with perfumo. 

Wax faint o’er tho gardens of Gul (or tho Rose) in her bloom, (Byrons 
Bride of Abydos.) 

2. The force of the simile is that as tho dew vanishes before tho rays or tno^ sun, 

so the lover’s grief is dispelled at tho sight of his mistress. The allusion is 
mystical and sufistic. • , ^ j. • 

3. Oriental poets consider that the mirror is so distracted (hairftn) at the images 

it reflects that it is motionless, and remains so, pcrfoiming its duties of 
reflection. In tho samo manner the Sdfi devotee sits pensivo and motioi^ 
less, whilst the imago of tho deity is reflected in his heart. Our English 
word mirror is also derived from the Latin verb * miror, of which tho 
primary meaning is to wonder, marvel at, think strango. 
of this couplet in the original the last word is a misprint, dai for kkhe, 

4. Lit : I am anxiously intent. 

5. Lit ; The garden of union, i. e,, the trysting place or rondeavous. 
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ODE XIV. 

ON CAPRICE.* 


K. A., p. 315. 

Since tty so wanton eyes first gaz/d upon the day 
No other eyes^ (I ween) can there so wanton be. 

Not so baneful are scorpions or (writhing) snakes 
As are thy curly tresses and thy eyebrows arched. 

Many bitter trials are there in this world : 

But none so hard to bear as separation (from one^s love). 

Ho must a demon be who can be in separation gay : 
Methinhs none of human mould® can so depraved be, 

5. Could there e*er have been so many feuds and jars, 

Had not in its decrees Fate so capricious been 

The heart of the mistress breaks not at her lover’s tears. 
So paradoxical hath God made this world. 

May not again exist a caravan so base 

As that which Yusaf® sold for this world’s merchandise. 

8. May God ne^er RAHMAN so bold (and brazen) make 
As without due respect, from his love a kiss to seek I 


ODE XV. 

ON THE UNPKOFITAIU.E. 

E. A., p. 316. 

It is in no wise fit with foreigners to jest : 

It is not wise in trade with foreigners to deal. 

To gain a single mistress twenty friendships must bo made d 

The friendship of each relative should not essential be. 

^ Each stanza of this ode terminates with the word “ Shaukh,” which can be ron*. 
dered juBtly by the various meanings which I have appended to it 

1, Lit : wore first produced. 

2. Lit : pupils. 

3. Lit : no man. 

4, Lit : been bom so capricious. 

6. The Patriarch Joseph. The story in the Kordn is that when Joseph had been 
in the pit three days “ certain travellers ” {i. a caravan travelling, from 
Midian to Egypt) “ came and sent one to draw water for them, and he let 
down his bucket.'* Joseph, making use of the opportunity, took hold of tho 
cord, and was drawn up by the men, who said; “ * Good nows, this is a 
youth.’' and they sold him for a mean price, for a few pence, and valued 
him lightly. * (Sale's Koran, Sdra XI, p. 189). Commentators are divided 
as to whether Joseph’s brethren sold him to the caravan or not. The pro- 
nouns in the original Arabic ore ambiguous, (Vide Sale in loco.) 

1. I, c., with h^r relativefik 
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if in truth thou art a rose, will each nightingale thy praises 
trill 

To sing one's own praise in nowise becoming is. 

Love e'en with closed* lips, like a sweet scent, cannot be hid ; 
In such matters (as love) no loud boastings are required. 

5. All the pangs of love are to the (true) lover joy : 

For such a disease (as love) ho cure is ever sought. 

Evil is befitting for the evil, good befits the good : 

Devoted love to an unpitying mistress (most) inappropriate 

is.^ 

Love and Greed and Lusts are demotions) quite distinct : 

For the sick man a draught (of cold air) is not meet.^ 

(True) love 's a virtue rare in this (sordid) world : 

Still no lovo save that of God can avail one aught. 

Attachment to this world is in no wise meet : 

Altho' I foster it, naught, I swear, I it account. 

10. The lovo of this world is disappointing doom’d 

It too have I experienced (and found) 'tis in sooth altogether 
vain. 

11. Altho', my love ! I RAHMAN, may in this world live on for 

aye ! 

Without thee is, my love ! life to me of no account. 


ODE XVI. 


A LOVE ODE. 


K. p, 317. 

What mattereth it if I refrain from deep^ sighs of love for thee, 
(Since) all creation is with our mutual^ love acquaint ? 


Let no one with his lips boast of his f inward) love : 

For how can be conceal’d his parch'd lips and visage pale ? 

2 Vide Ode IV, note 3. 

8 Lit : hidden mouth. 

4 Lit : noise. 

6 Lit ; in return for tyranny constancy is not appropriate, 

6 The reader will remark the play on the word “ hawd ” in the original and under* 

stand the allusion to the lovesick, 

7 Lit : is hoard, 

1 Lit : oold. 

2 Lit : my and thy. 
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3. Men of the world are cowards all, may their race become 
extinct ! 

God forbid that any should with a poltroon consort ! 

How can one’s soul bo drawn towards those who know not 
passion’s throes ? 

Twenty thus unimpassion’d I’d sacrifice ’fore a single-love-sick 
swain.* 

5. How could the crimson tulip bloom in every arid patch of 

earth 

Were it not for the graves of those (fall’n) martyrs to thy 
love? 

6. . Be Khush-hal first, and next a hundred Khataks of hia 

mould 

Sacrificed before a single verse of EAHMAN, Sarbani I* 


ODE XVII. 

THE POET DESCRIBES IIIS CONTENTED STATE. 


K. A., p. 317. 

Let who will adjure mo by the Almighty God 
As to whether in the world I hold a piece of silver' or of 
gold 

Not a piece of silver or gold in the world have I : 

Yet doth the outside* world call me a man of wealth. 

The more on this account that I ne’er stir from home : 

Nor am I to any one for favors shown oblig’d. 

Neither have I countries view’d to the South or North ;* 

No knowledge have I of those that lie to East or West.* , 

8 Lit ! I would sacrifice one hundrod painless ones to one man who hath known the 
pangs (of love). 

4 Lit : dust. It is a well-known fact that blood enriches the soil. The poet here 

asciibes both the fertility of arid patches and the colour of ihe tulip to the 
crimson gore of the many martyrs of his mistress* love. 

6 The poet was a Mahmaud (vulgo Momand), and consequently of the family 
of Sherbun or Sarban. 'I'he second word “ yo ” and the word ** nor ** in the 
first line of this couplet in the Pakkhto text are apparently later interpola- 
tions j they are not necessary to complete the sense, and they destroy the 
metre. " 

1 Vide Ode VI, note 10. 

2 Vide Ode VI, note 11. 

5 Lit : rest of the. 

4 Lit : below or above^ 

5 Lit : right and loft. 
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5. Food and drink to me (unbidden come as grist and water) to 
the mill: 

Like it, my own home within I live and take my strolls.® 

Like a tree am I firm-fixed within my own abode : 

Whether (genial) Spring me visit or Autumn (sad and drear). 

Firm faith in God hath dyed my hands and feet with ^^hinna^^’ 
red : 

Therefore hath it caused sit patiently at home.^ 

(In the Book of Pate) regarding me whatever hath been writ 
Doth me befall, be it joy® or sorrow, each in its several turn. 

That preserving Providence my Almighty Guardian is 
Who eighteen thousand races (of mankind)^" fashion’d hath, 

10. Bosults on God’s will all dependent are : 

Nowise do they depend on what man anticipates.^^ 

11, Ne’er would he experience trouble in this world : 

If aught could be effected as (poor, weak) RAHMAN willed. 

ODE XVIII. 

TO A iiEPROBATE OLD MAN. 


K. A,, p. 318. 

If in thy old age thou lustest after wine : 

Fondly dost thou mistake the (waning) moondight for (bright) 
day. 

6 Lit : aro my dwelling and my perambulation. The reader ehould remark the full 
force of this simile. Grain is brought to tho water mill (tho only species of 
mill known in Eastern Afgbanistdii) to bo ground, and tho mill-stream is let 
on to the mill, without any exertion on its piirt. The mill-stone again revolves 
or stationary within its ai)pointod limits. In tho Vakkhto text, the lirst 
line of this couplet, “ gij£ *’ occurs j I prefer “asiitb," which occurs in other 
manuscripts. No intelligible translation is possible with “ gi-ti.” In tho first 
line of this couplet ‘‘ dzii occurs in the original for “dzd-e.’* 

T Tho Egyptian Privet (Lausonia Alba), and tho camphiro or cypress plant 
of the Biblo fCanticU s I, 14, IV, 13). It is used in tho east for dyeing- 
the nails, tips of tho fingers and toes, and palms of the hands, red. (Balfour's 
Indian Cyclopcedia). 

Some bring leaves of hinna to imbue 

Tho finger’s ends with a bright roseate hue : 

So bright that in the mirror’s depths they seem. 

Like tips of coral branches in the stream. (Tho Veil'd Prophet of Khurdsdn). 

8 As persons who dye their hands, &c., with hinna aro obliged to do for a time.^ 

9 The text has “ rahmat ” (pity), other manuscripts have rdhat (ease, tranquillity) 

which is I think a more appropriate word. 

10 The Moslems hold that the universe contains exactly 18,000 different races of 

men. A common imprecation is “ Khud4-o di pa atah-las zir-a kilni>a kkh& 
wa-flharmawah ! *’ 

11 Lit : on any one’s expectation. 

1 Lit : thou idly mistakest the moon for tbo dawn. Tiro purport is that an old man 
who indulges in wine, fondly imagining that ho is young, and can relish ita 
enjoyment or stantl its effects like a man who is ; loses sight of the dif[ereao9 
between his own waning age and the vigour of youth. 
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Thou without self-denial from God a blessing crav^st : 

In lieu of rebuke thou (fondly) hopest for reward. 

Knowingly thou transgressest, space dost thou repent ; 

Thou like an idol thou with wide-op^d eyes sleeps^t on. 

Those ears with which thou hear’st the mention (of God^s 
name) : 

Those self-same ears thou lendest to the guitar's (lascivious 
strains). 

6. Those lips which God's (Pure) praise and (Holy) worship 
sing : 

Those self-same lips dost thou with (forbidden) wine endrench. 

Knowledge dost thou acquire, but thereon dost not act : 

Like a child thou simply (trifling) playest with a book. 

By night, art thou reclined within the Magi's boozing-kena ; 
By day, thou turn'st thy face towards the niche of prayer. 

All thy life art thou employ'd in the pursuit of wealth : 

Yet thou thyself dost deem 'mongst the seekers after God. 

9, No shame and no abasement hast thou before thy God : 

Yet into a corner dost thou hie and hide thee from RAHMAN. 


ODE XIX. 

MEN ARE KNOWN BY, AND FARE ACCORDING TO, THEIR DEEDS. 

K. A., p. 319. 

If the partridge were not incautiously to call : 

Nor would the fowler her discover, nor the king-like hawk. 

From this fact it is therefore likewise clear, 

That his own clamour every incautious man betrays. 

Consider Mansur's^ fate ; (tell me) how fared he ? 

May God not of any one again thus his secret thoughts 
disclose ! 

The ultimate results are not at the outset (known) : 

Alack ! would thtit the ultimate experience were at the first 
reveal'd, 

I Vide Ode XII, note 10. Thig Sdfi martyr disclosed the fact that he had been 
absorbed into tho essence of the Deity by having attained the fourth degree 
of the sect known as “ Haklkafc/* or the Truth. He went a step further, and 
* declared that he was Hak ** or God himself. To this allusion is evidently 
made Ih the second line of this couplet. 
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5. RigHteous actions are the approvM offspring of the wise : 

God forbid that any one should a sot or gambler be ! 

Sons who drunken sots or gamblers may become : 

Thenceforth within their fatheris house but (stocks and) stones 
are they.^ 

May (righteous) Heaven me from such a progeny forefend. 

As Atheists, depraved, and prayerless may prove ! 

8. Is this thy Ode, RAHMAN ? or a miracle (so strange). 

That (e^en) the Atheist Against it cannot objection raise f 


ODE XX. 

ON A SILLY FOP, CONCLUDING WITH AN ADDRESS TO THE FOETUS 

MISTRESS. 


K. A., p. 319. 

If a man make boast of his reputation or his fame ; 

In love they arc not worth (U sooth) a single doit*' 

If he put on brocaded frippery, what then ? 

Me thinks he either is a goldfinch or peacock (gay). 

If on his head a crown be placed, doth a crcscentade ensue 
(Nay I) to my view he^s (but) a Hoopoo or crested Chanticleer. 

Neither hath he® profoundness nor shrewdness nor (yet) genius ; 
Simply a picture he, aye, the shadow of the substance.^ 

5. Nor kernel nor (yet) grain in his threshing-floor hath he ; 
(But) idly doth he scatter empty chaff above his head.® 

From a worldly friend for advantage look not thou : 

His race are altogether tickle, (aye) and insincere. 

2, In both theao linos in the original Pakkhto the word “ ye is inserted apparently 
simply to complete the number of poetic feet ; any other supposition glrea a 
faulty grammatical construction in the Pakkhto, which naturally renders a 
correct English translation impossible. 

1 . Falds, plural of fals, a small coin of Uncertain value, an abolua. 

2. On? of the comlitiona of a Holy War against infidels (ie., a crescentade) is 

that it should bo led by a crowned head. < 

8, ** 8htah ’* in the Pakkhto would perhaps be more correct grammatically than** wl.” 
This correction applies equally to the next couplet. 

4 . Lit: shadow-thrower. 

5. The allusion is to the winnowing of grain, which in eastern countries is effected 

by tossing it over the head with a fork or shovel, and thus allowing the wind 
to carry away the chaff. 
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K. A.» p. 819. 

7. Com© and gaze (with me) on the Palace of Dikidn6a :• 

All its former pomp into destruction turnM. 

If in my tale I (aught) exaggerate or retrench ; 

Let who will (draw nigh and) pry into this my citadel (of 
verse) ^ 

Ho Seneschal ! the wine-cup bring that I may inebriated be ; 
May God ne^er make any to sobriety a slave.® 

10. Should one the universe ransack throughout its whole extent : 
Not elsewhere will there be a bride my mistress like* 

11. I RAHMAN descry through her veil my mistress^ charms ; 
(For) the lustre of the lamp^ by its shade cannot be hid. 


ODE XXL 

ON NON-INTEMEBENOE. 


K. p. 820. 

If thou with another do not interfere : 

(That) other, (revst-assured), will not interfere with thee. 

If the beggar intrude not into a court -yard not his own 
Ne^er will the watch-dog with the beggar interfere. 

Ne'er would one's skiff founder by the shore ; 

If one were not to venture on the open sea. 

The recluses are at peace in their (secluded) cells : 

Wicked men (alone) with wicked men consort. 

5. This world is hankered after^ by foolish men (alone) : 

The prudent for this world have no concern (or care) . 

6. I RAHMANj exult so in the pangs of love. 

That for relieving medicines no concern have I* 

6. The Boman Emperor JOecius, whoreigjned A.D. 249 — 251. Ho was a great per- 

Booutor o£ the Christians* 

7. Lit : let some one introduce a spy into the city, examine this ode and expose 

its exaggerations. 

8. Lit ; confined in sobriety. The allusion is Sufistio. The poet desirea enthuBMiii» 

and not indifference, in tho S4£L Sectarian. 

0. Lit candle. 

li Lit ; of another. 

2. Lit: culthrated. 
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ODE XXII. 

AGAINST LOVE OF THE WORLD. 


K. A., p. 821. 

Do not thou expect pleasure in the world : 

(Because) ne'er wilt thou on this earth pleasure find. 

This world is for travellers but a way-side inn : 

Into it as thou cam'st, (so) wilt thou thence depart. 

'Neath every footstep in this world a pitfall lies (conceal'd) : 
(Therefore) should every step be ta'en with caution due. 

To the wise man are visible, e'en within this world. 

Heaven and Hell and Sirat ('s arch which Gehenna spans) .1 

5. No reason would the lover rival to dread have had : 

Had he not (consorted and) associated with the Fair. 

From the low-bred, the deprav'd, and the man whene'er doth 
pray, 

Of virtue expect not thou (my friend !) a single grain.^ 

7. Anxious watching for the Fair hath thus RAHMAN engirt ; 
As a tailor fitteth on his apparel to a man. 


ODE XXIII. 

TO ONE WHO ADMONISHED THE POET NOT TO LOVE TOO ARDENTLY* 


K. A., p. 321. 

My mentor speaks sound words, when are his counsels ever 
crude 

Whatsoe'er he says, (right) well my mentor says. 


X. 


2 . 

1 . 


* SirAt.” The Moslams hold that on the day of judgment all will hay© to paw 

over this bridge, which they say is laid over the midst of Hell, and is describ- 
ed to be finer than a hair and sharper than the edge of sword. Sale s KoHn 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 65.) Byron writes of it as i A1 sirAt s arch^ 
which totters o’er the fiery flood.” (The Giaour). 

Lit ; a weight of four grains. h 

* Um-ah,” maso. plural of “ Am ” to agree with Maslahatfina some simi- 

lar word, understood. This plural is of the irregular form noted by Trumpp 
in bis Pashto Grammar, § 86, page 108. 
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2. (But) since lie (desireth to) drive me from my mistress far : 
What more distasteful can my mentor say (to me) than this ? 

The abandoning my mistress a most painful trial is : 
Wherefore doth my mentor continue it to further press 

With his honied and fair-spoken® words (ilahmdn !) thou^st 
been misled : 

My mentor^s words are honied but a bitter taste induce.^ 

5. Who will ever in his counsellings put faith : 

Since the mentor counselloth desertion of one^s love ? 

No other pursuit than love can I pursue : 

(Yet) doth my mentor much to flee from love exhort. 

Equally mistrust his calmness or enthusiasm : 

My mentor speaketh coldly words of impassion^ sense,® 

8. As I RAHMAN, his precepts to hear do not desire, 

would be better were my mentor no more (to me) to say.® 


ODE XXIV. 

THE LIGHT OP THE WORLD. 

K, A,, p. 322. 

Because from everlasting the candle Hh kindled a ne^er-dying^ 
flame upon its brow : 

Therefore from the world hath the candle honor* gained. 

By its light have enlightened men® (I ween) enlightened been : 
How much longer shall the light of (God^s) mercy be reveaFdf 

The moths on every side hover round its flame 
Therefore doth the candle flicker as it burns.® 

2 Lit ; why more again does my mentor, &c. 

3 Lit ; sweet and soft. 

4 Lit : my mentor speaks what is bitter most sweetly. 

6 Lit : he speaks what is very hot coldly. 

6 ** Precepts of prudence curb but cannot control. 

The fierce emotions of the flowing soul.*’ (Byron). 

1 Lit : perpetual. 

2 In the Pakkhto text "ar^m,” rest, occurs; in other editions I find “ikrim,** 

honor. The candle is not held by Oriental Poets to obtain rest, (vide couplet 
3 of this ode.) It obtains “ honor,” as it is usually placed in an exalted posi- 
tion, e g., ** on a cajidle-stiok, and giveth light unto all that are in the house.” 
Matt. V, 15. The allusion to the candle throughout is Sdfistic, and refers to 
the Deity, 

3 » Ahl-i absir.” 

4 Lit : face. 

6 Lit : is not tranquil in its burning. The oriental idea is that the oandle by its 
flickerings woos the infatuated and love-striokon moth; and, when its advances 
are unheeded, weeps in its gutterings over their indifference and its own 
solitary state. Here the allusion is to the temptations which cause men to 
waver in their spiritual course. 
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4. The candle by its flickerings to the moth doth signify ;• 

Immolate thou thy self within my (lambent) flame 

5. Converse with thee (0 God) is for the peerless few (reserv'd)^* 
Like (me) RAHMAN, the vulgar herd do not the true light find* 


ODE XXV. 

A LOVE ODE. 

K. A., p. 322. 

Every rose in thy garden is more radiant than a lamp : 

More radiant than a lamp is in thy garden every rose. 

The crow of thy garden and thy groves to my view a phoenix, i is: 
To my view a pha3nix is the crow of thy garden and thy groves. 

On the heads of thy love-stricken is the dust of thy threshold 
ambergris :* 

The dust of thy threshold is ambergris on the heads of the love- 
etricken. 

The scar on the lover^s breast is the sun in the firmauent of 
love : 

In the firmament of love the sun ii the scar on the lover^s 
breast. 

5. There cannot, cannot bo, any rest for RAHMAN^S heart with- 
out the Fair : 

There cannot, cannot be, without the Fair, any rest for 
RAHMAN’S hoart. 

6. Lit : by its winking speaketh. Here the allusion is to the Deity, who desires man 

to sacrifice every thing for religion. 

7, Lit : thy company is for ( dapdrah ” understood) the most select and exalted 

(saints): Every obscure (Siifi) doth not gain the candle as (doth) Rahmdn, 

This whole odo is eminently SAfistic. 

1. The Humd. A bird of eastern fable ; it is supposed to fly constantly in the air 
and never to touch the ground. It is said to have fifty orifices in its bill which 
are continued to its tail, and, after living ono thousand years, to build itself a 
funeral pile, sing melodious airs of different harmonies through its fifty organ 
pipes, flap its wings with a velocity which sets fire to the wood and consnmeB 
itself. (Johnson). Moore writes of it thus ; 

“ That holy bird 

Who sings at the last bia own death lay : , * . v 

And In musiC and perfume dies away.’* (Paradise and the Perl.) 

The Greeks had many similar stories about this fabulous bird. Amongst others, 
one which assorted that he rose to life again out of his funeral pile. 

2* An opaque solid substance, generally found in the stomach of the Spermaceti 
Whale, It varies in colour j some sorts met with in Japan are black. In its 
natural state its foetid smell is disgusting, but from it is extracted a rich 
perfume, which women in the oast apply to their hair. (Balfouris Oyclopcedia, 
etc.) In Oriental Poetry its rich perfumes and black colour are referred to as 
similes for the sweet-scented dusky trusses of the beloved. 
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ODE XXVI. 

THE INVINCIBILITY OF DESTINY. 


K, A., p. 322. 

If fate be unpropitious wbat can the prudent and the wise do f 
If destiny antagonistic be what can philosophers^ do 

A mother and a sire in sooth from Heaven a virtuous son desire : 
If he be ill-inclined^ what can mother do, (aye and) what can sire ? 

When would the lover, had he the option,^ from his mistress be 
away ? 

When he no option has what can his mistress do and what her 
lover ? 

What avail prayers and imprecations ? the doers of all is God : 
If God do not ordain, what do imprecations and do prayers 
avail ? 

5. No one hath destiny by force or e^en by gold won o^er ; 

In this matter what can the poor man do ? (aye, or what) the rich? 

6. 0 RAHMAN ! the moth absolved was when in the flame 

himself he burnt ; 

Thenceforth what cares he for the candle^s smiles ? and what 
for its tears 


ODE XXVII. 

ON WHAT PBIVENTETH SLEEP. 

E. A.» p. 323. 

He in whose eye^s^ a thorn, how (tell me) can ho sleep ? 

He in whose heart is for his mistress grief, how (tell me) can 
he sleep ? 

E'en by his mistress^ side, for the lover there is no sleep. 

If his mistress be in a foreign clime, how (tell me) can he sleep ? 

1. “ men of science. One of the throe olasses into which learned Sufis aro 

dirided. 

2. Lit: Ill-fated. 

2. Lit : with a strong hand, i.c,, when he has power to resist. 

■4, Lit : he was burnt. The idea is it was absolved from the charge of being an 
inconstant lover when it immolated itself in the flame ot the candle. 

2. Vide Ode XXIV, Note 6. 

1. The plural in the original is used (poetic^) for the aingolar. 
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K. A., p. 823. 

8. In the world alone he sleeps, who (of his danger) is unaware : 
How can’* the son (of man) who (thereof) aware e^or sleep ? 

What seeker (after aught) hath search’d for the (object) in 
his sleep ? 

Whosoe’er is in search of aught, how (tell me) can he sleep ? 

5. No one with closed eyes aught (in this world) hath view’d : 
When a man desireth aught to view, how can he close his eyes?* 

No road is there more hazardous than the road of death : 
Before whom such a roadway lies, how (tell me) dare he sleep ? 

Each glance of the Fair like the sword of ’Ali^ is : 

Whosoe’er by ’AU’s sword is hewn, how (tell me) can he sleep ? 

8 I RAHMAN am of my mistress the bondsman and the slave : 
He who a bondsman and a slave is, (tell me) how can he sleep ? 


ODE XXVIII. 

ON A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 

K. A , p. 324. 

Naught in this life-time havo^ wretched) I achieved : 

Thus (in life’s race) have I worthless proved* and vile. 

I have not experienced e’en a moment’s union* with my love ; 
Heaven hath mockingly mo gi’en the empty name of one who 
’th union gain’d® 

So o’erwhelmed am I in the deep waters of my sins : 

That with my eyes the shore nowise can I discern, 

Heaven hath set my rivals like bailifEs on my track : 

Mo unceasingly they drive from my (lov’d) native land. 

2 Lit; will. 

3 Lit; Bleep. 

4 -Z-ul-fik4ra, name' of the celebrated sword of the Al-’Ads-hin-Mxinabbili, Koreeh, 

who foli at the battle of the Badar between the Moslems and the Koresh, 
fought 13th January, 624 A.U., in which the former were victorions. This 
sword fell to ^Ali in the distribution of the spoil. *Ali, the son of Abu T41ib, 
was the cousin and also son.indaw of the Prophet. He wag Khalifa from 
656—661, A.D. 

1 Lit : I remained. 

2 Lit : a whiff of union. 

3 Lit i of a viiitor. 
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5 Be it misfortune, or (my mistress’) coyness, or (her) constant lore. 
All these hath heaven destin’d me (in turn) to undergo.* 

With the world’s pollutions have I myself defil’d ; 

Pity ’tis that I neither (wholly) wise nor (wholly) brutish have 
become. 

7. My (whilem coal-) black hair hath turned to grey, still my 
wonder is : 

That I RAHMAN am yet nor in years nor wisdom ripe.* 


ODE XXIX, 

A SUFISTIO ODE. 

E. Aij p. S24it 

If any me an ascetic deem, an ascetic e’en am I : 

If any me a monarch deem, no loss a monarch I. 

Not like others thus do I for (sordid) riches pine : 

Them (solely) do I crave to devote unto the Pair. 

Hard is the service of the Fakir’s patched cloak 
Otherwise why am I on its service so intent 

I both advice receive, and (in return) advice give I to all ; 

Of some the disciple I, of some the holy guide. 

5. In my solitude the thought of my love my comrade is ; 
(Although) in prison I a captive like to Yusaf* am. 

Amidst my smilings like the taper* do I weep. 

Conceal’d and from the world apart o’er myself do I lament : 

There is no greater liberty than this elsewhere (I trow) : 
Although I by the chain of my mistress’ locks be bound. 

Because I with my ears the wails of separation ever hear 
Therefore do I (Rahman) gaze on my mistress’ face intent. 

4, Lit: showered down on mo. 

5 Lit : neither of fall age nor wise. 

1 The S6fi Khirka or mantle, vide Ode III, note 5. The Srd de^e of Sdfism, 

known as M'arifat or knowledge, requires so severe a discipline that few 
survive it. (Raverty). 

2 The poet appears to me to have made a slip of pen in the original; literally 

translated, the concluding portion of the couplet runs thus : “ were it not 

so I would every moment be on this task intent,” which I opine is the very 
reverse of what ho desired to say, I have therefore made a free translation 
of the 2nd line. 

3 The Patriarch Joseph, 

4 Vide Ode XXIV, note 6, Its flickerings are the candle's smiles, its guttering^ 

her tears. 

5 i. 0.1 of others who are separated from their mistresses. 
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9. Khush-hdl® and Daulat^^ (both) are courtiers® in my court : 

I RAHMAN, am through the Pakkhto tongue fthe true) 
^Adlaragir.® 


ODE XXX. 


ON INTRINSIC EXCELLENCE. 

K. A., p. 325, 

The man of the world follows the world^a pursuit but of 
religion I : 

Noble chiefs are gleaners in the domain (of my verse). 

No less beautiful than the fair faces of the Pair : 

Indeed more excellent (I ween) are my sarcastic strains. 

True wealth^Cmethinks) is his who fascinates the Fair : 

But this result doth not depend on (worldly) wealth alono.^ 

If the dignity of Siilaman^ be by any one possessM : 

Naught is it enhanced or lessened by possession of his ring. 

5. If elegant themes be not therein inscribed : 

What avails the Missals illuminated scroll ? 


The flavour's in one^s mouth, not in one^s food or drink : 

If of any the food or. drink bitter be or sweet. 

The objects (methinks) is sleep, be it on straw pallett or baro 
earth : 

What need is there for coverlets, (aye) or pillows (soft) ? 

E^enjthe Kairene^ blade in an old* scabbard rusty grows : 
(Therefore) God forbid that any should with the bad consort. 


e, 


r. 


8 . 

9 , 


1 . 


2 . 


4 . 


Khush-h&l (the “ ah in the text is added to completo the metre) Kh^n the Great 
Rhatak warrior, poet, and chief. 

Daolat (the “ ah ’* in the text is added for the sake of the metre), a poet, of whom 
little is known. He is said to have been a Hindu. 

A very frequent meaning of ** Ghulam.*' 

The “ conqueror of the world.*' The title assumed by the Moghal Emperor of 
Delhi, Aurangzeb, of whom the poet was a cotemporary. 


Lit : the meaning of copper and silver coins is throughout fascination ^ This busi- 
ness doth not depend on black or white (coin). “ Tora,*’ a copper coin value 
about one penny. 

King Solomon. Byron stylos him “ tho monarch of all necromancy The re- 
tention of his kingdom depended on his retention of signet-ring. It was 
on ono occasion lost to him through the carolessnoss of his concubine Amina, 
and for over forty days he lived a beggar on charity till he recovered it. (Sale's 
Koran, page 374, note.) -..j . 

But his dignity was not that of a king alone but of a Prophet, which latter drd not 
depend on tho possession of his signet. - j i 

Misra-i, A1 Misr was the ancient name of Cairo ; the Arabs founded a new capital 
A.D. 973, and called it A1 Kahirah, or “ the victorious." This has been con- 
verted by Europeans into Cairo. The two cities are known now aa Old andi 
New Kahirah, or Cairo, reepectively. (Balfour’s Cyclopoodia.) 

Lit ; bftd. 
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9. What wonder that by day the sun, by night the moon should 
shine/ 

Since RAHMAN’S mistress both the one and the other is ? 


ODE XXXI. 

A LOVE ODE. 


K. A., p. 326. 

A glance ought to be (cast) at (fond) lover’s fates : 

E’en as a passing visit should be paid to martp-’s graves.* 

Who except his master of the scholar* e’er takes note ? 

The father should bo griev’d at the anguish of his sons. 

Without a go-between, hard is access to one’s love : 

In the labyrinths of the Fair most essential is a guide. 

Without manoeuvring hath no one worldly wealth obtained s 
Address is in the service of the great (most) meet. 

5. Undoubtedly® do I thy glances, (love !) avoid 

Because of such relentless® tyrants avoidance is most meet. 

’T is well that God hath made the eyes of the Fair to droop ! 
Some impression on the heart of these tyrants is most meet. 

With thy scars (my love !) will not each heart distinguish’d be : 
This diadem is meet for the he'ad of favour’d ones (alone.)® 

My mistress acted wrong since she of RAHMAN takes no heed : 
(For) monarchs are (e’er) bound of poor suitors* to take note. 

6. Lit : become the Pakkhto text has hero “ shi, ” bat “ wi would be better. 

1, Afghan wayfarers seldom omit to turn off their path and offer up a prayer at 

the road-aido graves of saints or martyrs. 

2 . The literal translation would be; ** the religious teacher” and “ his disciples,” 

8. ** Hargorah/* 

4». Lit : altogether have I fear (muUhaaa) of thy eyes. ' 

6. Lit : black-hearted, here black*pupird. 

6. The conueotion between a scar and a diadem is very remote, and the poet's xnota’ 

phor therefore halts somewhat, 

7. Lit ; beggars. 
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ODE XXXII. 

^‘ALL THREE THfl SAMk/^ 


. A., p. 326. 

The face of one^s mistress, the Sun, the Moon, all three are the 
same : 

Her figure, the Cypress, and the Fir-tree, all three are the same. 

No need have I for honey or for sugared sweets : 

Honey, sugar and my mistress^ lips, all three are the same : 

If I on my couch recline, of my true-love bereft : 

Lo ! fire, the (bare) earth, my couch, all three are the same. 

Whosoever I glance at the portal or the walls (of her abode) : 
A garden, a parterre, and that portal, all three are the same. 

6. May God ne’er cause any exile from his love to know ! 

Invasion, murder, and this knowledge, all three are the same. 

When the dust of (my mistress^) street on (wretched) me 
abides ; 

That dust, musk^ and ambergris, all three are the same. 

The moment that a man from this world departs : 

To him black earth,* silver, gold, all three are the same. 

When the devotee in very sooth to devotion hath resort : 

A chief, a Sultan, and he, all three are the same. 

No one should journeying makes to a foreign land, 

(For there) blind and deaf and one who sees, all three are the 
same^ 

lo. The city, in the which thou nor sweet-heart hast nor friend : 

It, the ocean and the desert, (for thee) all three are the same. 

In the warehouses (and marts) of jewellers (who are) blind, 
Glass-beads, rubies, pearls, all three are the same. 

Let not children (e’en) my affection shun ; 

The pure lover, son, and sire, all three are the same. 

1. Musk, a stronjV'flconted substance obtained from a cyst or bag [near the navel of 

Tibet and Turk Musk-deer. The cyst of the male contains a clotted, oily, friable 
matter of a dark*brov^a colour, which is the true musk, one of the gtrougost 
odours in nature. (Webster Dictionary.) 

2. Usually applied to the earth of the grave. 

3. The poet apparently assumes that the traveller has no previous knowledge of 

Country he is visiting. 
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Because of rulers who despotic tyrants^ are : 

Hades, Hell-fire, and Peshdwar, all three for the same. 

1 4. What wonder is’t that he sings his own praises ^f ore RAHM AN ? 
Since the conceited man, the ox, the ass, all three are the same. 


ODE XXXIII. 

A LOVE ODE. 


it. A., p. 627. 

The inconstant lover no lover is at all : 

The career, which ever shifting is, is no career at all. 

Altho’ to sacrifice one’s life to me and thee seems hard : 

This in love an easy matter is, nowise is it hard. 

Solicitude awakes a man from out his sleep : 

The unanxious tho’ ho be awake, nowise awake is he. 

If for the lover there be life ’ts when ho meets his love 
The time in separation (spent) is nowise life esteem’d. 

6. Reliance upon time no reliance is at all : 

Inasmuch as it doth vanish* in tho twinkling of an eye. 

A foolish son in no way pi’ofiteth his sire : 

If one of. a hundred (such) be sire, what him will they avail ?’ 

7. Ladye-lovos (I wot) coquette ever with their swains : 
Therefore is R.^HMAN at his mistress not annoyed. 

4. Note that tho mljective is hero inflected in the pluril (dd zalimdno)|a8 an animate 
substantive, and vide Trumpp’s Fashtu (jlrammar, § 86, p. 107. 

1. Lit ■ 'tis anion, 

2 . “ Ter-o-berj ” tho latter word is added for sake of metre. This is what Oriental 

Grammarians call the “ tiibi’a uiuhmal,” or the meaningless appositive, Platts 
HindusUnI Grammar, § 276 (Rom.) 

3. Lit ; what will he do with them. 
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ODE XXXIV. 

THE UNCONCERN OF MANKIND FOB DEATH. 


K. A., p. 328. 

At the (insensate) conduct of mankind I smile : 

Since death they neither fear nor (its terrors) dread. 

Prom them are (children) born, before their eyes they die : 
None the less are they engrossed in this world^s pursuits. 

Although each step of theirs passeth o^er the dead : 

Not a single stop do they in the (right) path take. 

The warnings of the living on them have no effect : 

But shall the dead arise and them from the tomb address ^ f 

5. The string of their expectations is so long drawn out. 

That to them their life than Khizar^s^ longer seems. 

1. Vide Luke XVI, 31. 

2. Khizar. There are various stories as to the identity of this person. Some flay 

that ho lived in the time of Fariddn, a king of the Peshdiidiau^ dynasty of 
Persia, whoso era is unoertain ; that his real name was BaUdn-ibn-Malkdn ; 
and that he lived till the time of Moses, Others hold that he was the Wazlr 
or premier of Kaikobdd Kaiani (the Greek Deiokes), the founder of the KaiAni 
dynasty, who flourished 709—656 B. C. as the first independent sovereign of 
Media ; after it threw off the Assyrian yoke. But tho most interesting Mos- 
lem accounts of him are those derived from Hebrew traditions. Tho latter 
people regarded Phineas, tho gnindson of Aaron, and Elijah, tho Tishbite, as 
one and the same person by Metempsychosis. One of the Aramaic versions of 
the Old Testament has, with reforonco to tho former, the following words : 

“ He shall live for over, and shall proclaim Redemption at the end of tho 
world.” His tomb and a cave ascribed to Elijah are on adjoining hills, 4 miles 
south-east of Nablds, in Samaria. Elijah was amongst the Jews their represen- 
tative Prophet, and Malachi, thoir last ascetic writer, on whose lips the fire of 
prophecy expired, closed his book (Chapter IV, 5, 6,) with a prediction of his 
reappearance. For this reason the Jews (Questioned John the Baptist as to 
whether ho was Elias (Arabic AUds) the forerunner of the Messiah, and 
on his denial were doubtful if our Saviour were not ho i whilst our Saviour 
himself distinctly assured them that if they could receive it, John tho Baptist 
was Elias, which was for to come.” The Talmud abounds with traditiona 
regarding his reappearance three days before that of the Messiah. 

The Moslems consider Al- Khizar to have been in turn Phineas, Elijah, or^Ali^s (who 
was translated to Heaven and never died), and our St. George of England, who 
were by Metorapsychosia one and the same person. He is also said to have 
been tho servant of Moses, referred to in the eighteenth SAra of the Korin. 
But though the accounts of the identity of Al- Khizar are various, they all 
agree in stating that he on one occasion drank of the water of Immortality ; 
that he is clad in green, and is over young or green (as his name in Arabic 
signifies) p that he perambulates the earth, and has appeared to various persons, 
o» dwells in a flourishing condition in a Paradise of his own. The Oriental 
Christians and Moslems coincide in associating him with hill-tops where chapels 
or shrinSs of both creeds are usually dedicated to him. There is scarcely a 
prominent peak in the Greek Archipelago with which his name is not connect- 
ed. He is known familiarly as Khwijah Khizar, or Saint Elijah (Milraan's 
Jews ; Smith's Dictionary of the Bible : Balfour 8 CyclopoGdia ; Sale B Koran, 
Raverty’s Afghan Poetry.) 
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6 The old man takes his son in his swaddling clothes : 

Dreaming that in his day he ’ll a warrior he and man of note. 

A date-stone doth he plant and it (constant) doth he watch i 
Saying “ (Yet) shall I need its shade and (e nl its truit. 

Every crop he from it reaps, the more anxious he, 

That, please God,® another crop may ripen yet for him. 

Tho’ he may not have yet a handful sown of seed . 

From the unsown field® of grain an ass-load doth he crave. 

Id. A halter doth he plait for calves as yet unborn,® (and prates) 
To-morrow morn or gvg sliall tlior© for mo n liord (of dggvgs) 


accrue. 


12 . 


3. 


4. 

5 . 

6 . 


As children (in their sports) ask the cranes to bring them 
plate : 

On like idle prattle do (men) reliance place. 


Who is RAHMAN that he should to any give advice ? 

A true guide to Heaven is there for every mortal in his bod. 


The word “ ffandah ” in the Pakkhto text is a misprint for a “gdndi,” which ociirs 
in other editions. “ Gdndah ” is never used except m synonymous apposition 

with “ Sabd.” . i i 

In the original the oratio directa is employed. 

hit - although unsown he from it, &c. . .. • 

Nd-zd'kari-o, from nd-zd-karai, unborn. (See Raverty s Dictionary in yejb ) c . 
Tho Pakkhto text here has erroneously ndzkario, “ pampered. Pa m the 2 
Idle of this couplet is a misprint in the Pakkhto for “ ba : ” this remark 
applies also to couplet 7, line 2. 
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THE DIWAN OF 

KHUSH-HAL-KHAN, KHATAK. 


Approach and mark (my friend) Khush-hai/s Idyl is a pearl ; 

Which he, a skilful diver, hath from Thought’s Ocean gain’d. 

Khush-hdl Khdn, Ode XXI, 
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A SELECTION FROM THE DIWAN OF KHUSH- 
HAL KHAN, KHATAK. 


[Khush-hal Khdii, tho Khatak Warrior, Poot, and Chiof, Was born A. D. 1613 and 
died A.D. 1691, in the 78th year of his a^e. Ho was a cotemporary of the Entjlish 
King Charles I, and was Khdn of the Kliataks 51 years (A.D. 1610 — 1691), 
For a full and interesting account of tho life of this illustrious and gallant KliAn 
the reader is referred to Ravorty’s Seloctiona from Afgliiu Poetry, p. 142.] 


ODE I. 

ADVICE TO AN ORIENTAL POTENTATE.* 


K. A., p. 831. 

0 thou who fosth'ost a yearning for the world ! 

What is the world (I ask, but) fickle (and untrue)? 

If for one moment it may cause thy spirit to rejoice : 

At another, and apace, it cause th tlioe to weep. 

Within the world no real (and lasting) pleasure is: 

Of misery (and woe) is this world the home ! 

Do not thou the world aught but this account ; 

'Tis ^sooth but a place in which lustrations^ to perform. 

5. When on thee I ga<50 sore amaz’d am I : 

0 (insensate) wretch ! O handful of dry weeds ! 

Every (passing) hour (dost thou) fresh fancies (entertain) ; 
Every (fleeting) moment a new lust (satisfy). 

Tho’ ono thy heart, a thousand friendships thine ! 

Tho’ one thy head, a hundred whims (and fancies) thine ! 

• This ode is divided into seven parts — 

1 Stanzas 1—19. Opening address on tho futility of Ambition. 

2 „ 20 — 35. A recapitulation of great inoii and dynasties. 

3 „ 36—45. Tho caprice of Destiny : and selfish-iess of men. 

4 „ 46 — 66. Advice as to how a man should live in tho world, 

6 ff 67 — 85. The instability of life and certainty of death. 

6 „ 86—99. Destiny is inevitable. 

7 „ 100-110. The poet exhorts himself never to despair. 

1 ‘‘Istinjd,” for an aocouut of this lustration see Vambery's fcjketches of Central 
Chapter £11. 
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8. Anon, dost thou with wealth inebriate become : 

Anon, with (fumes of) wine intoxicated thou ! 

On a royal cushion dost thou (proudly) sit : 

In every quarter theo around are (gaudy) pillows (pil^d). 

10. On one side dost thou most indolently loll : 

To some thy face (opposed), and unto some thy hack. 

(Hero, in thy presence) some, mefliisiks, bf^fore thee stand : 
With most respectful mien, (yet enduring) countless^ wringa. 

Others (again) with thee facetious) converse hold : 

Naught is there but^ jest (and joke) and repartee. 

Others in thy presence afar off seated are : 

They the (minstrel^s) rebeck and (shrill) hautboy sound. 

Others at the door anxious wait^ for theo : 

Patient do they hope to gain from theo a glance.^ 

15. Thy (haughty) Chamberlains thus do they invoke : 

Would God that ray suit could (but) reach (the King) 

Thou in thy place (meanwhile) art all unconsious prone : 

No sympathy hast thou, and no solicitude. 

Alas ! alack ! 0 wails ! (0 wails and groans !) foi' thee ! 

Alas ! ah woo ! ah woo ! (ah woe I and grief) for thee ! 

Neither hast thou ears (thy subjects’ prayers) to hear : 

Nor eyes (alas !) hast thou (their oppressing grief) to see. 

Moat insensate wretch ! on thyself thyself thou prid^st ; 

(But) in (sober) truth (most) contemptible art thou. 

20. Destiny ere this hath many over-thrown, 

Who yet, (I trow), than the (far) more exalted were. 

In similitude thou art a puny grain (of wheat) ; 

But Destiny resembles the (unrelenting) mill. 

Many like to thee hath it ground to meal : 

Soon wilP its turn arrive for thee, (aye, even Iheo !) 

Altho’ (forsooth) thou bo of the whole world the king; 

^Tis but in thy case a mere high-sounding name. 

Before thee too (methinks) were other (mortals) who 
(Like unto thee) laid claim to universal rule/ 

2 L!fc : a hundred, 

3 Lit : all is. 

4 «Lalegi.*' 

5 Lit ; with expectation to Bee thy face. 

6 The indicative Present used poetically as a Future. 

7 Vambery in his history of Bukhdra, remarks that all Oriental PotontatoB^ 

aspire to the title of world-conqueror. 
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25. Was not there ( King) Sulimdn nor his ( flying ) throne ? 
Nor AaaP (his Wazir, sage ) Barakhia’s son ? 

Nor (the Sassanid) Bahram nor his wild ass (whose fame 
survives) ? 

Nor Sakandar nor yet Dara^^ (Sakandar’s destined prey) ? 
Was not there Jamslied?*^ nor his (world-disclosing) cup ? 

28. Nor (the Ka!ani) Kuhad ?*^nor Kasra/^ (Persians King) ? 

If there were a thoiisanti or a hundred thousand (such) : 

If even than this they were far many (many) more, 

In recounting^^ them (I fear mo) I shall tire : 

Altho* even than those many moi’o can 1 recount. 

80. (Still) all in turn did from this (notlior) world depart : 

The world them all did cast (in turn) behind its back. 

Those (mighty) Kings who (erst) were Lords of Regal Pomp : 
Of even them (I ask) is (now) a (trace or) vestige loft*? 

8 For full particulars of Kin^Rrtloinon’s /lyint? tliroiio, noe Sale’s Ko’ jin Sura XXVI f, 

JliU (lioto). Ka5?bt:rn writers ivlatu Uiat lio often ali^Jitod cm tho 
Ci*esta of lofty mountains wliic-U accoimta for tho frequemoy with wliioh tho 
nam^ “ Takht-i'Snlimtln " (Soloiiiou’s tlirono) is applied to conspicuous peaks 
in MuhauiTnadan countries. Mooro writes of “ tlio Hying tlirono of star-taught 
Siilimdn.” 

9 Asaf w'as son of Jlarakh'il and grandson of King Tdllti (or Saul). He was Wazlr 

to Solomon according to Moslem tradition. 

10 Bahrdrn V (Varanes V), tlio fourteenth king of the Sdssanid dynasty of Persia. 

H(i reigned A. I). 420 — 428, and was surnfinuMl “Gor” from his passion for tho 
chase of the wild mss (gor). lie fell into a pool betvve'oi Shiniz ami Isfahdu 
wliilst huTifciiig, and never rose to the surfacM'. (Malcolm’s Persia), 

11 Alexander the (Jreat. 

12 Darius Tl or Codomar.us, the last sovereign of tho Kaiiliii dynasty, which was 

overthrown by Alexander the Grc'at U C. 341. 

13 Jamshed, tho 4th king of the Pi-sleuliiiu dynasty of Persia circitcr 3,200 B.O, 

Ko foundtid Takht i-Jauislu'd ( lh*r.s(‘pelis), and is said to have invonlod wine 
known as Zaliar-i khiis^i, or the hewiteliiiig ]K)isf>n. lli.s cup callerl JjCm-i-.lam 
(tho cup of ,1am or .Jamshi d), ir is related. >vas disenvered, hl!i'd wdtli tho Elixir 
of Immortality, whejn rhe f jn>id;itions of hiseajdtnl were being dag. Itia also 
called th '.htin i-jnl fn-iiii' 4 .-r “goL'«..t,relleet ing the world . ’ms ii did ao, on its 
polished in irroi--lilv eirl'.u'-. It ii.us furnished Orient ;il Poets with many allii- 
sionH to w'ine, nuigie, and Ulvination. (Malcolm’s Fer.siu ; BjiVerty’s Afghiln 
Poetry j hielinnlson). Moore w rites of it ns: — ‘*4’Iio jowi lh'd clip of the King 
Vanished Vvdth Life’s J'hixir sparkling liigh.” (Paradiso and the Peri.) 

14 Kn Kubdd Kaiiiiii (Greek Doloce.s), the foumlcr of Kaiilnl dynas y, -which 

ruled ill Persia, \vl eii it, rs Media, had thrown oif the Assyrian yoke. Ifc 
lusted frcjrn B.C. 704 — 331, when it was ovei thrown by Alexander tlie Great. 

15 Eithf'r Kai Kasri the Greek Cyrus, the third king ot t!ie Kni.lnl dynasty 

who reigned B.C 559 — .nSl, or Kliusiau Parwiz (tl\o (Jreek Cliesroes 11), the 
24tlj king of the 8assanian dynasty, who rt igiicd A.lJ. 51>1 — 528, and was a 
ooteniporary of tlio Prophet, is hero alluded to. both are Jamoiis in Oriental 
IJistory. The former, allied W'ith Busrain, Avaged war with Afrasiab, King 
of Tdrdn, and invaded Trans-Oxania. llc% according to Eastern Historians 
subsequently retired into religious seclusion, and gave liis throiio up tuLiihr dsp; 
but is said only to have disappeared from view, and wdll again rca])pcar on 
earth. The Greok Historians say that ho fell in his expedition against tho 
Scythians (or Ttirdiils). Khasraii Parwiz was a most R])loiidid, luxurious 
monarch, and up to within six years of In’s death sucoossfully invadod all tho 
Eastern possessions of the Iloman Einpiro. But in G22 A.D. the Uomau 
Emperor lloraclious marched against Persha, and penetrated to Ispahdu. Tiro 
Persian King fled, and was put to death by his own sou. 

16 Present Participle. 
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32, The Samanl^^ was (once) in the world (renowned) ; 

The Saljiiki^® too did (in former times) exist. 

The Ghaznavi^^in Ghazni (whilom) had his seat : 

(The same) who (frequent) wars with Infidels did wage. 

Now cannot of these a single trace be found : 

Nor of the Barmecide/^ nor of Yahiya^^ (the recluse), 

35, (Once) were the pomp and state of the Abassides 

Still they were swallowM up in the stream (of Time). 

The tricks of Destiny nowise are conceal’d : 

Since it continually doth practise them on thee. 

Anon^ on thee doth Destiny lavish (bright, red) gold : 

Anon, (proud battle) steeds, and flocks, and (lowing) herds. 

Anon, it blesseth thee with an (infant) son : 

Anon, with relatives, and anon with kin. 

Nor will it leave to thee thy (much-prized) gold : 

Nor (leave to thee thy) wealth, nor (yet tliy) property. 

40. Against Sliadad'^ did it its macliinatioiis work: 

And yet still more them woi’kM against (the rich) Karun,^* 

41. Neither (as) a sire art thon (heedful) of thy sons: 

Nor are thy sons (as) sons (mindful of thee, their sire): 

17 The Stlmmiiiil, fin Irdni dynasty, rnlod over Ejistern Ir.in, ie., KhunJsiiii, Sfatfta 

Balkli, and Traiis-Oxiania A.l). S74 — 100 i. It foU at length to Ilak Khdn, 
Khiin of the Uigur Turks, who extended fi om the Chinese province of Kdnau 
to the eastern frontier of Kokdn. (Vambery^s Uukhfira). 

18 A T6rdnl dynasty, wliich ruled in Eastern Irdn A.l). 104'1< — 116^1. 

19 Mahmful Gliaziiavi, lie reigned from A,U. 997 — 1030, and extended his domi- 

nions from the Persian Gulf to the Sea of Aral, and from the moiintaina 
of Kurdistsln to tho banks of the Satlaj. (Balfour's Cyclopasdia), He made 
(apud Elphinstonc) 12 expeditions or Holy Wars against the llindd kingdoms 
of India. Moore writes of liim as : — 

Ho of Ghazni, fierce in wrath : 

Ho comes, and India’s diadems, 

Lie scattered in his niinona path. (Paradise and tho Peri). 

20 A family of Balkh, (who flourished between the year 781 and 800 A.D.,)famona 

for its generous, maguiheent, and just rule. It was extirpated by Hsirdn- 
ar-Rashid, tho 7th Abiisi Khallfah. (Vambery ; Johnson ; Gibbon), 

21 John the Baptist. 

22 The ’ Abasi Klialifas ruled from Baghdad 740 to 1259 A.D. They fell tothoMoghal 

Chi{;f Haliikd, “Karr” in this line in tho K. A. is a misprint for “Kar.” 

23 Shaded and 8hadid, two brothers of the tribe of ’Aad, wore joint rulers of their 

native land. On tho death of 8hadld Shaded reigned alone, and made a 
garden which he called Iram, in tho deserts of Aden, in imitation of Paradise. 
When it was finished, ho set out with a great attendance to viewitjbut when 
they were come within a day’s journey of the place, they were all' destroyed 
by a terrible noise from Heaven. (Sale’s Kordn : note to SAra 89.) Mooro 
describoa him as — 

rr “ that impious king 

Whom Death’s dark Angel with his lightening Torch 

Struck down and blasted even in Pleasure’s Porch,” (Veiled Prophet of 
Khurjisdn). 

24i The Kordn of our Bible, said by the Moslems to have been pre-eminently beauti- 
ful and enormoiialy rich, so that his wealth has bocomo proverbial, (Sale s 
KorJn, note to »Sura XXVIIL) 
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42 . Every mortal for his own peculiar interests strives : 

Be he the son (begotten), or the father (who begot). 

The (human) throat is with its own saliva moist 
(Be it throat) of beggar, or (be it throat) of king. 

44i Thou car^st for thy own self : I care but for mine : 

Distinct (from me) art thou, distinct (from thee am) I. 

45. Sorrow and joy are the (respective) lots of those 

Who have (written in their fate) tears (of grief) or smiles 
(of joy). 

If thou hast of followers an unnumber’d crowd : 

Or if thou wealth (and treasure) hast of amount (and sum) 
untold : 

When (Azrail) Death’s Angel shall for thee arrive : 

Naught (thee) will these avail, nor (I ween) will those. 

The fashion how this (weighty and important) matter stands : 
Draw nigh to me, and (listening) lend tliy ear (fair) youth I 

Do thou for death prepar’d (and ever ready) wait : 

(Betimes) do thou arrange for thy eternity. 

50. If thou hast the strength, works of super-erogation do : 

If not such works, (at least) those obligatory perform. 

Heaven is a home for none but such reserved : 

God (specially) rcmemb’rotli those who siiper-erogatory works 
perform. 

If thou thyself bo not (wholly) abstinent (and chaste) : 

Become the dust beneath the feet of him who abstinent is. 

All that (here) exists is the common proptjrty of all ; 
Incumbent (then) on all-® is the giving alms. 

If thou wealthy art, most liberally bestow : 

If indigent thou be-est, happier still art thou ! 

55. First, because no reckoning (of thy wealth) hast thou to give 
to God ; 

Next, because (in wealth’s meshes) thou wilt ne’er entangled bo. 

In bravery do thou with the royal falcon vie : 

In tenacity of purpose with the phoeuix,^^ (sublime bird ! ) 


25 Note here that “pa,” contrary to tho general rule, governs tlio nominative, 

instead of the formative plural. Vido 'J rumpp's Grammar, § 05, 7, (h), p. 89, 

26 It is common to all. 

27 Vide 'Abd-ur-Rahmi'n Ode XXV, note. Tho pha nix, however so often it dies, 

still porseyeringly issues again from its ashes. 
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57. Be not thou in fashion like the (hooting) owl : 

Which nor gay plumage hath nor doth it sense possess. 

Eat, (the food) thy arms (have earned), and from it others give 
to eat : 

Be the (royal) lion and not the (ignoble) fox.^® 

Bo thou generous as much as in thy power lies : 

Of liberality there can never be excess. 

60. With thy head uncove rM to others shoutings raise : 

Of your wealth make booty, ’ (aye) make booty (of your 

wealth) 

When he had (the World^s) engrossing pleasures spurnM : 
JESUS sat him down in Hcaven^s (exalted seat). 

Be amiable (and pleasant) unto honey like : 

Be not tliG (bitter) colocynth nor the (offensive) leek. 

Be not the (stinging) scorpion, nor the (baneful) adder : 
Increasing (mortal’s) pain, destroying (mortal’s) peace. 

Do thou other’s burdens on thy neck impose 
But thy own peculiar burden shift thou unto none. 

65. The (present) world the scene of retribution is : 

Who doeth evil deeds, evil will he hud. 

The rewards of sin are sorrow (and chagrin) : 

The rewards of virtuous deeds are happiness (and joy). 

Since all thy body’s members will be, lirpb by limb, 

Besolved unto black (and fertilizing) mould ; 

(And as) tliis in truth is not black and (fertilizing) mould. 

O’er which fchou tak’st thy walks 'at moru and (e’en) at eve : 

Since it naught else is than (departed) maids and youths, 

Who have (in the tomb) hecomo the desert’s soil : 

70. When thou plant’ st thy stops o’er their ( unconscious) heads:** 
(1 pray theoj plant thy foot at least with lightish tread. 

Pleasant are the (op’ning) flowers of (genial) spring : 

Would that they could last (and sweetly bloom) for aye !■ 

The (surface of the) earth verdant is and greon 
In the early days of tho sign of Aries.** 

28 The lion hunts its own prey, the fox and jackal, according to Eastern tradition 

eat its leavings. 

29 Vide Ode ill, conplct 12, (note). 

30 The original MS. has boro “wra^' : carry, 

31 Lit -.eyes. 

32 Note the optative coiTstruction. 

33 Tho tirst of tho 12 signs in the Zodiac which the sun enters at the vernal 

equinox on the 21st March, i.t*., in the spring, 
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73. (Then sweetly-scented) flowers bloom of every hue : 

Both in the (trim) parterre, and on the forest (sward) . 

.Not a single flower doth to its fellow semblance bear ; 

Nor (in any wise) are their sweet-scents the same. 

75. For some few days they blossom (and fresh and verdant 
bloom) : 

But ^fore the Gemini^^ fast they (scorched up) fade. 

Who more foolish is than (the night-warbler) Philomel ? 

Or more infatuated than the honey-boe ? 

Both whose affection^s (centred) such an object^® on, 

As continuance hath but for a few (short) days. 

The object which (both) shifting (and unstable) is : 

On it the man of wisdom his allection doth not fix. 

In the world erewhile (fervid) existent was : 

The love of Yusaf (chaste) and of Zuleikha (fond).^^ 

80. Tho^ Waisa was, tho^ BAmin^^ was ; tho’ Majnuii was, tho' 

Lai la 

81. Tho’Farhad was, tho^ Shirin^^was;tho^ Waraikwas,tho’ Azrd:^® 

34 Tho third sign of tho Zodiac which tho siin enters about tho 25th of May- 
The K. A. in lino 1 of this couplet has “ shi for wi." (Original MS.) 

85 Tho rose. Vide ’Ahd-ur-llahmiin Odo IV, Note 3. 

36 Joseph and Potiphar’a wife, known also as Ra’il. Their adventure is the sub* 

joct of many Oriental Poems and Romances. Moore 'writes ; — 

Fond Zuloikha woos with open arms 

Tho Hebrew boy who flies from lier young charms : 

Yet flying, turns to gaze, and, half undone 

Wishes that Heaven and she could both bo won, (Tho Veiled Prophet 
of Khurds'dn), 

, The Moslems have a tradition that they subsequently mamod each othor^ 

37 WaisA was tho sweetheart of Rdmin. 

88 Vide ’Abd-ur-Rahman Ode IV, Note 6. 

39 Shlrin was the Queen of Khusran Parwiz, the 24th Sfissanid (vide Note 12 in 

this ode), Greek historians describe her as a Roman by birth and a 
Christian by religion j but she is represented in Turkish and Persian romances 
as tho daughter of Maurice, the Emperor of the Eastern Empire of Romo. 
Her beauty, her wit, her musical talents, are still famous in tho romances of 
tho east, whilst her name Sliirin is expressive of sweetness and grace. Her 
royal consort was fondly enamoured of her; thecpitlict Parwiz (or precious) 
alludes to his worth. Shirin, however, never shared the passion sho inspired, 
but gave her affections to Parhsid, a sculptor, in wlio.so breast her beauties 
kindled a flame, winch deprived him of reason and of life. Thewholoof tho 
sculpture at Be-sit^n, 28 miles east of Karmdn, in Persia, is ascribed to his 
chisel. He was promised, wo are told in Persian roraniico, that if he cut 
through the rock and brought a stream that flowed on the other side of the 
hill to the valley, the lovely ShSrln should bo his reward, hence his other 
name Koh-kan, or mountain-digger. Tho story adds that he was on tho point 
of completing his labor when the King Klnisrau, fearing to lose his Queen, 
sent an old woman to inform Farhdd that the fair object of his desire waa 
dead. He waa at work on one of the highest parts of tho rock when he heard 
tho mournful intelligence. He immediately cast himself down headlong, and 
waa dashed to pieces. Tho corpse was shown to Shirin, and she immediately 
swallowed a poison which produced instant dissolution, (Gibbon Chapter 
46, Malcolm’s Persia.) Their love is sung by tho Persian Poet Nizdmi. 

40 *Azra was tho mistress of 'Wdmik. They were two celobratcd lovers, who lived 

before the time of the Prophet Muhammad. 
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82. Not of them can now a single trace be seen : 

Them did Destiny annihilate for aye. 

’T will not spare the flower which bedecks the lawn : 

Nor the (love-sick) nightingale, nor (the giddy) paroquet. 

From it (also) will not the (lisping) child escape : 

Nor yet the hoary head, nor the (beardless) youth. 

85. Nor will last (for aye) the passion of the swain : 

Nor the fair beauty of the bonnie (blushing) maid. 

Anon, wilt thou thy son, and anon thy daughter mourn ; 

Anon thy mistress (lost), and (anou) thy friend : 

Saying After me what will these (most wretched) do ? 

What will of them all bo the (ulterior) fate 

Why rather dost thou not (with thyself) thus meditate ; 

“What concern have I with their destinies 

Destin’d fates are not to-day’s, but of old (ordain’d) ; 

When neither was the earth nor the canopy of heaven. 

90 His own proper destiny will every one attain : 

Bo he destitute (and needy) or be he passing rich. 

What anxious thought tak’st thou for this (mortal) frame ; 

0 thou for it distraught with (never-ceasing) care ! 

If but the cravings^^ of thy appetite bo stay’d : 

If it bo with barley-broth, or (cloying) sweets, (what heed) f 

Th’ object is thy body, that thy body should be cloth’d : 

Bo ij with (dainty) muslin or with sack-cloth coarse. 

If thou foot it to Ambition’s (suasive) strains : 

Quickly will it bring thee unta shame (and grief). 

95. Ambition hath (I ween) unto this attain’d : 

That it should (clear) discern between what is right and wrong. 

Those pursuits (and objectj do thou praiseworthy deem 
By which the souls (of men) unto happiness attain. 

Knowledge with zeal pursue, since (afore-tirae) knowledge was 
(Of the ProphotMoses ) both the Serpent and the Staff. 

Either in knowledge doth true (joy and) pleasure reign ; 

Or in (Holy) Love towards Almighty God. 

All** other (pleasures and) pursuits are altogether vain : 

Be they (high) exalted or (acknowledg’d) mean. 

41 “Dzala.” 

4s2 Koto how the prpnomiiial adjective “ha.mah” does not inflect in the ^eminin® 
(Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 90, page 117) ; also how the Arabic adjeotiv® 
“ 'abas’* follows its example, (Vide Ganj-i-rakkiito Tale XXXII, note 16). 
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V 

100. If (with thy lot) art malcontent, KHUSH-HAL : 

(Tell me) what heed thereat will take (stern) Destiny ? 

Abandon not thy soul to auxions griefs (a prey), 

So long as in this world thou hast thy (mortal) life.**. 

If thou ever-joyous, liv’st, and ever (happy) smil’st, 

Bight worthy art thou of the cognomen which thou bear’st.** 

(Methinks) no greater fool existeth there than he 

Who to-day concerned is for the morrow’s griefs. 

Envy and jealousy to one side cast. (KHUSH-HAL I ) 

"Live with heart and soul well-dispo.s’d to all. 

105. Do not thou to-day thought for the morrow take : 

(But patiently) await what the morrow may bring forth. 

Unto God do thou all mankind commit : 

Bo they (thy bosom) friends, or (thy bitter) foes. 

If thou in Philosophy (a second) Lukniiin** art. 

Or if (in Medicine thou with) Bu ’Ali Sina*® (vie). 

Nor wilt thou obstruct the (onward) march of death : 

Nor wilt thou escape (thy appointed) Destiny. 

There is no combating (the decrees of) Pate : 

Therefore present thyself obedient to*^ its will. 

110. If thou thy own choice to Destiny** resign : 

Then indeed art thou in very truth KHUSH-HAL.** 

43. The Bubstantivo here ia uspd politically as an adjoctivo. 

4*1?. i. e., KliQslrhil, or happy c(Didiii(»riod. 

45. j\rab wrifcora say that Luknidii was a near conncctiou of Job, that bo was a 
man of particularly ugly exterior and a slave, bnt most wise dnd cloquerit. 
lie and tlie of tho (Trecks are said to be one and tho samo person, but 
the matter will boar a dispute. (Side’s Koriin Sdra 31). 

46 Abd Sinti was tho son of a native of Ibilkli, who wont to Bukhara, and waa 
appointe<l a (rovcrntiienb tax-collector to the reigning Amir, Ndli Sdmdni, 
(A.D. 976 — 997). He married a native of the country, and had issue AbU Sina, 
the famous Oriental Physiciiui (known in Kuropc as Avicenna). Ho i^tudied 
Greek Philosophy with a traveller from the west, and tho most difficult works 
on medicine with a Christim Physician. Ho next acted as private Phy- 
sician to tho Amir of Buklidra, and after a time went to Kiiiva, Khurdsan 
and other parts of Persist Ho died A.D., 1037. Abd Sinil was tho author 
of over 100 works, principally on medicine, a few on physics, chemistry, 
and metaphysics. (Leroh’s Khivd). 

47. “ War-wra” lit ; bring thyself towards. 

48, The dative post-fix ta" has apparently been accidentally omitted Bern 

in the K. A« 
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ODE II. 

ON INTRINSIC WORTH AS OPPOSED TO PRETENSION. 

Ai) pt 333. 

0 (bubbliiigj surging) torrent ! that with such roat flow’st on ; 
(Tell me) why so soon art thou of stream devoid ? 

Let praise (rather) bo the undaunted river’s need : 

Which in its onward course will ne’er obstruction brookl* 

Although the paper-hito (in mid-air) soars on high : 

Still were it a thing of life* ’twould soar without a string. 

'I’he parrot’s tongue of speech a (human) tutor needs : 

Else forsooth ’twould be loss honour’d than the crow. 

5. Ascend, 0 (mighty) sun ! above the stars of Heaven : 

That before thy face these (pretentious) stars may be eclipsed. 

The essence of vitality will ne’er mercury forsake : 

Tho’ (men) it to flames subject, can it ashes (e’er) become ?* 

If it were not its lustre in tho furnace-heat to lose : 

In such case might tho agate with the sapphire compete.^ 

When birds their wing-feathers gain, then they strive to fly : 
No object can completion without apparatus reach, 

9. In his youth would ho (unconscious) doze, but in his (maturer) 
years : 

The eyes of KHXJSH-IIAL KHAN awaken’d have from sleep. 

1 Lib : lot there bo praiso for tho courapjo of tho mighty rivor 

Whoso course {lit : business) will no wise bo obstructed. 

2 Lit: true. 

3 Thoolfinont of vitality is so strongly fixed in mercury or quick-silver (a word 

which in itself embodies the ancient alchcmistic notion of the vitality of 
mercury, that it was silver in a fluid state quickened by some inherent 
princdplo), that even at 70v Fahrenheit or 39^' below tho freezing point of 
water, it emits a vnpoiir suflicicntly strong to tarnish gold. In other 
words, that, although subject to a much greater cold than is sufficient to 
kill w^ator, L e,, congeal it and render it inactive and dead (as ice), mercury 
continues to retain its active power and vitality. Again, whilst water at 
212 ’ Fahrenheit is aunihilatocl, and passes off as a vapour in steam, mercury 
is only similarly affectcfl at 68(P Fahrenheit. Mercury on being heated 
entirely volatalizcs and leaves no ash. 

4 Tho lapidary’s test, as applied to sapphire, shows that it is infusible before, 

and its “ watcF' or luslre is unaffected by the blow-pipe, whilst agate 
loses its beautiful markings before a moderate heat, and is rapidly reduced 
to a glass-like slag. 
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ODE III. 

THE 8ECKBT OF nAPPINESS. 

K. A., p. 330. 

The Alchemy^ of Joy let me reveal to thee : 

(^T ia this) ; with evil men do not thou consort. 

Bo not evil-tonguodj ill-mannerM, thinking ill : 

If thy desire be that ill should not thee assail. 

If thou dignity desire, thyself less than others deem : 
Elsewhere is no advice superior unto this. 

Show kindness to thy friends as far as in thee lies : 
Good-will also bear towards thy (bitth’ost) focs.^ 

6. The warnings of the virtuous hoar, thereon action take : 
Repentance (and regret) for the profligate’s^ in store. 

More heinous than neglected prayer, this omission is : 
(Namely) the disregard of the counselling of four. 

The spot where together in consultation sit : 

Pour ancient (and) experienc’d men, it they illuminate. 

If with true fervency their hands in prayer they raise : 
The door^ of success and aid will to them be unclos’d. 

To no work will those without consultation lay their hand 
Who acquainted are the consultation’s benefits. 


1 ‘‘ the Bcienco of cliorniatry, in an Arabic word, and tlio root of the 

English one. Alchemy or Alcliymy. It in tlio fancied art of changing, by 
means of a secret chemical process, base metals into precious. At an early 
period the desire of gold and silver grew strong as hiviiry increased, and 
men indulged the hope of obtaining these rarer metals from the more 
common. At the same time tho love of life l«'d to the idea of iindiiig a 
remedy against all diseases, a means of lessening tho infirmities of age, 
of renewing youth, and repelling death. Tlio hope of realizing th(>SB iileas 
prompted tlie efforts of several men. To transmute metals they thought 
ft nocesssary to find a substance whieh, eontaining tho original principlo 
of all matters, should possess tho power of dissolving all into their eh'mmits. 
This general solvent, which at the same time was to possess tho power of 
removing all the seeds of disease out of the human body, and renewing 
life was called by the Greeks and Homans tho PI :< -^opher’s Stone. (Ency- 
clopcedia). To orientals it is still known us the iluta-i-ivairnia, or tho 
Plant of Chemistry. (Bollew’s Afglutnishan). They to this day believe in 
its existence. Bunies in his “ Kitbal” tells us that Nawib Jab^r Khdn, 
brother to tho Amir Dost Muhammad KIntn, was, during his visit to 
Afghdnistdn in the autumn of 1837, engaged in alchemistio studies. 

2 “ Dukkno ” in the Pakkhto is a misprint for “ dukkhmano.’' 

8 Lit : unmusical ones. 

4 War.'» 
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10. The pleasure which a simple courteous act confers ; 

So much doth not confer the bidding to a feast.® 

If the treasures of Karun® be (all) before thee heap’d : 

With liberality on every side them fling. 

Their wealth the foolish will behind for others leave : 

But it will the wise in advance send on.^ 

Altho’ for the foolish its rigours are pre-ordained : 

Still will they not become acquainted with the Truth.® 

In proportion as the (outward) friendship of the world is great: 
So in its heart are ill design and knavery (hid) . 

15. ^Mongst(men) ne’er would have been such clamour or such 
strife : 

Had each amongst them all® with his fate contented been. 

Altho’ like Hdtim^® thoii be’st lavish of thy gold 

Still regard not (others) as to thee a single doit^^ in debt. 

The more evil that befalls the vile so much the better ’tia : 

Yet clemency and mercy (no less) great charms possess. 

This fleeting (passing) world is not of such account : 

That after it the wise should with their utmost power strive. 

Should thy life/^ thy wealth (aye) or ought else forfeit bo 
(Still) stedfast ever stand in freindship’a (loving) work. 

20. Nor outwardly nor inwardly for blessings ingrate be 
On the Lord of Mercies thy affections ever fix. 

If thou happiness desire, consent thyself to toil : 

For without toil doth no one ease attain. 

E’en if disease thee bring unto the verge of death : 

If medicine can (only) bo hadfol* asking, do not thou it accept.^® 

Altho’ Destiny thee cast into the lion’s jaws : 

(Even) in the lion’s jaws forsake not fortitude. 

(For thyself) betimes of good deeds a treasure hoard : 

These few days of life to thee opportunity afford. 

6 Lit : fall plate. 

6 Vide Ode I, Note 24. 

^ %, e.f make to tlicmsolves friends of mammoii of upright eoQsaess, and gain 
by charity and alma a place in Ilcaven, 

8 A Sdfistic allusion. “ Hahlkat” is the fourth and highest degree of Sufism, In 

it the Sdfi attains to a full or true knowledge of God “the Truth.’^ 

9 “Sarah.” 

10 An Arab celebrated for his generosity. 

11 Lit : doest kindness with thy gold-pieces, doubloons, gold mohurs. 

12 “ Damri,” a coin with one-eighth of a pice, or three- sixteenths of a farthing. 

The doit was an old Scotch coin worth about half a farthing ; it is usually 
pronounced dite> and occurs in Pope’s Poetry. (Webster’s Dictionary). 

13 Lit : thy head. 

14 Lit ; go. ^ ^ 

16 “ Knfran ” (Arabic) ingratitude. 

16 This is an extreme illustration of th& adyioe given in couplet 21. 
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25. Apply not thou thy lips unto forbidden wine : 

But openly take a thousand lives (when sanction’d ) by the 
Law." 

If there be in this world life (worth calling life) ’tis this : 
When mention is made of a man’s fair deeds. 


Such ease as with the ascetics’ mat consorts : 

Is not (experienced) by the monarch on his throne.’* 

28. (Therefore) may Heaven grant toKHTJSH-HAL such a death 
That e’en his tatter’d rags may not the dead- washer’s vail®® 
become.®’ 


ODE IV. 

THE MYSTERIOUS WORKINGS OP PROVIDENCE. 


. A., p. 341, 

When I the component parts of creation scann’d (methonght) ; 
Fool enter’d I the world, from it will go a fool, alas ! 

A veil intervenes, (Heav’ns) mystery unreveal’d abides : 

So vast the treasury and subtle the decrees of Fate.’ 

17. Life: Apply not tliy Ups to water which is not lawful. 

Commit by day a thousand murders by the law. 

The purport of this couplet is that the Moslem should strictly conform to tho 
Shariat or Holy Law j in that he should not taste wine, and in that ho 
should exact strict retaliation for murdered relations agreeably to tho 
law of Kisiis (or retaliation), as laid down in the Kordn, Sdra II, (Sale, p. 21). 
Moslems do not consider taking life thus as murder; their law allows tho 
individual to put the indiridual to death in any manner and at any tirao 
ho may be able to do so, whereas our law vests this power in the State 
alone. 

18. Lit : is not on the throne of monarchy, 

19. Lit : migration (from this world). 

20. An old English word signifying wages, perquisites. In Afghilnist^n tho clothes 

of the deceased are tho perquisites of the person who washes the corpse 
previous to burial. Lit : that his clothes may not bo left for &c. 

21. The purport of these two couplets is that the poet desires the ascetic^s life of 

poverty and his death in utter destitution. 

1, Lit : a veil comes between; comprehension from the matter remains (perplx’d). 
So great the purses resources) and Intelligence of the Heavens (t-c., Fate). 

The allusion is to the “M’irAj** or Journey to Heaven, of tho Prophet Muham- 
mad, mentioned in the opening versos of tho 17th SAraoftho Koritn. “Tho 
tale is one,’* writes Muir, “ in which tradition revels with congenial 
ecstasy.” Amongst others one tradition is that when the Prophet was 
about to view the whole glory of God and tho mystery of the Heavens, a 
veil was, owing to his impatient anxiety to gaze upon them, suddenly inter* 
pos’d, which concealed them eflectaally and entirely from Ins view. 
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3. Creation s schemea a mighty mystery* if thou thereon refleot.' 
Nowise hath seer or saint* (the clue to ) its whole mystety 
obtain'd. 

Tho’ one be bom* from (pious) Noah 'neath the flood’s waves 
ho sinks 

Whilst (impious) Azar’s son® finds immunity from the flame. 

5. This is the workof a not earthly^ King : God doeth as He wills : 
(Meanwhile, view) all parents here (at the event) distraught. 

Is it a result of Time’s caprice or of aught else beside,* 

That good are born from bad, from vicious sires a virtuous 
race? 

Tho’ thou may’st become so wise that thou canst Angels teach : 
Still thou ’It ne’er comprehend Creation’s wond’rous scheme. 

If some be damn’d, some sav’d, some saint like, some deprav’d :* 
Behold them ! contemplate ! beyond; venture not a breath. 

2, Lit : creation is a mi^rlity scene of labour. 

8. Wali*’ amongst the Stifls is one who has abandoned tho world and attained 
perfection, 

4. Note that “ZegodaV* is one of tho intransitives which has only the contracted 
form in the Tenses of Present Time. Tide Truinpp’a Grammar, § 122 (a). 

6. Lit ; is annihilated in tho storm. 

6. Tho Patriarch Abraham, tho son, according to our Bihlo, of Torah, but in 
Arabic tradition his grandson, and tho son of Azar. The Jewish traditions 
make Terah captain of tho army oi Nimrod, King of Babylon. The rKoniu 
relates that after Abraham’s abandonmemt of idolatry, he broko all tho idols 
in the temple of his father, and for this was brought before Nimrod, who, aa 
commentators state, ordered a largo space to bo enclosed in Kubha (which 
has boon identiHod with the ruins of Towibah, immediately adjacent to 
Babylon) and filled with wood. Tho wood was set on fire, and into the midst 
of the fiames Abraham was cast. Ho was, however, preserved by tho Angel 
Gabriel, and tho firo only burnt the cords with which he was bound. Indeed 
it miraculously lost its heat, and became an odoriferous air, wliilst the pile 
changed for him to a pleasant meadow, though it raged so furiously other- 
wise that about two thousand idolaters wore consumed by it. Tho origiu 
of this Jewish tradition appears to be the verso in Genesis (Chapter XV, 7), 
in which God is said to have brought Abraham out of “Ur of tho Chaldees,” 
translated by tho Jews as out ofthejlre of bbo Chaldees, taking the word 
“ur” not for the pro}»er name of a city, as Sale remarks it really is, but for t! G 
CUaldmic word “aor,” signifying fire. Tho Eastern Christiana also credit 
this tradition, and commemorate the event by a festival of their Church, 
(Sale’s Korin S6ra 21, and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible), Dr. Wolff, as 
against the theory that the Afghdns are of Jewish descent, asserted that 
“aor” was the only Hebrew word in the Pakkhto language; but Dr. Trumpp 
in the Preface to his Pakkhto Grammar shows that even it is of Zend 
origin, being derived from “atar,” fire, 

7. Lit : another. 

8. Lit ; If some be rejected, some accepted, some made pleasing, some ill-favored. 

Behold and gaze^n them, but draw not a breath more than this, 
e., do not attempt to discover the reason. 

^ Xhe litoral translation is— -la it a failing in the temper of the moment, or of feme* 
thing else, 
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K. A., p. 341. 

9. Thou, KHUSH-HAL, thy head iu worship bow’st,® and sayest® 
I pray : 


But glancest® not at thy soul, in which lifit and Minats^® 
. un-numbered (sib). 


ODE V. 

THE BASE. 


KL A., p. 342. 

If base men were not (sin and) evil to commit : 

What else could they do (tell me) beside, the base ? 

Virtuous (deeds) do not thou from them expect : 

How could they ever act virtuously, the base ? 

When another\s weal (and welfare) they behold ; 

Into v^onvious) tears themselves dissolve, the base ! 

If thou them accord a place witliiri thy breast : 

Thy (inmost) soul they ^11 (wound and) lacerate, the base ! 

Depended it upon my prayer (alone I hi pray) : 

Right soon (in his wrath) may God strike blind the base ! 

So that the world of tliem miglit (straightway) be relieved : 

I would that God would cause (forthwith) to die, the base ! 

7. Like the white-ant (in very sooth), KHGSH-HAL ! 

They wing'^ (at length) their (fatal) flight, the base.*"* 

9 These 3 verba in the orif^inal manuscript are in the 2nd and not (as in the K. A.) 

the 3rd person sinpfular. , , . . 

10 Lit and Minjit, two idols of the ancient Arabs. They were destroyed by the 
early Moslems 629 and 630 A. D. 

1 Lit: month. , . ..i, 1 1 * 

2 Note the idiomatic use of the Pres. Participle as a substantive with kawnl. 

3 The allusion is to the fact that directly the flying ants pjet their wings and fly, 

they fall a prey to the birds of the air. This coaplet is a reply to the preced- 
ing one. 
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ODE VI. 

IN PRAISE OF WINE. 

K.A.,p.342< 

A prdfessM carouser I, from me sobriety do not crave ; 

I grafep the {oft) filFd goblets from morn' till (dewy) eve. 

Who is he that will compare the sun’s beauty with thy face 
(my love !) 

The sun’s as ’twere a rushlight/ whilst thy charms® vie with 
the dawn. 

Veil^ not (thy eyes)^ Ascetic ! from viewing (a maid’s) fair face: 

Since such a deed is in the Code of Lo^ e allow’d. 

In the day of grief Cupbearer ! wine into the goblet pour ; 

So that it may sparkling foam within the (crystal) glass.® 

5. Up Censor ! KHUSH-HAL hath come ; prepare thee for the 
fray 1 

Lave thyself in wine, since ablutions are the true Moslem's^ 
arms. 


ODE VII. 

THE UNCERTAINTY OP LIFE. 


K. A,, p. 342. 

Each moment like the Zephyr' doth life onward speed : 
(Therefore) each moment should man bear death in mind. 

Since the basis of his life dependeth on the air: 

What reliance can we place on this (present) life? 

The earth of Adam is with the streams of grief made moist 
’T was leaven’d by God’s power in the space of forty days. 

Prophets and saints have (all) gone down into the tomb : 
Peradventure thou wilt say ; l"hey no existence had,” 

1 For the gender of ** Sabd,’* vide Trumpp’s Grammar, 5 ^ (3)i P* 29* 

2 Lit ; lamp. 

3 Lit : perfect beanty. 

4 “ Pokkhal or poshal,” to conceal 

6 Lit : the wine may rise in the glass with a fine lustre. 

6 Lit : of the faithful 

1 Lit : the wind. ’ 

2 Refeiring to the Mfisloms account of man’s creation. Korin Sfiras 22, 86, 96 f 

(Sale’s translation : pages 274, 868, 494). The literal rendering of the 2nd lias 
of this distich is ** 3y God’s Providenoe, forty mornings leaysned it.” 
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a. A, p. 342. 

5. Nought is Being in this world, if thou it survey : 

Since therein have none their (heart’s) desire attain’d. 

If thou desire eternal life, unto thee I say : 

Wage the continuous warfare^ with thy (fleshly) lusts. 

The way-farer in proportion to the road which ’fore him lies. 
In proportion (due), takes provisions for that road. 

8. Como ! from other (objects) thy heart disse’er KHUSH-IIAL i 
Thy soul (e’er) joyful keep with hopes of seeing God. 


ODE VIIL 

OK THE CAUPING CRITICISM OK THE WORLD. 

K. A., p. 343. 

No wise will thou escape the gossip^ of the world : 

Altho* thou in thy bearing with the angels vie. 

If in thy youth thou ’rt continent, (of thee) it will say : 
Incontinence hath ho gi’en up with ashes on his hoad,”^ 

If in tho old age thou ’rt incontinent, (of thee no less) ’twii! say 1 
With his grey beard how acteth ho, tlio insensate dolt I 

If thou withhold thy tongue from words and silent bo : 

At once ’twill thee nickname ; ‘‘The beast of tho threshing 
floor.”*^ 

5. If thou ope thy mouth to every one, (at once of thee) ’twill say ; 
He jabbers but he hath no brains within liis head.” 

If thou live secluded from society, ’twill say : 

Perchance ho thinks himself above'^ such folk as we ” 

If thou visitest each several (neighbour, of thee) it will say : 
From night to morn he roams (beggar-liko) from door to 
door.” 

If thou gain much wealth, and it not on thyself expend ; 

Thy very son will thee a stingy Avretch nickname. 

3 “ J.ihjld-i-akbar,” or tho greater warfare, ifl agamst tho lasts of thd 

flesh ‘‘jahad-i-asglier,” or the lesser warfare, is against the infidels, (Johnson )• 

1 Lit : mouth. 

2 1 . c , in sorrow, having been driven thereto by its consequences. 

3 Lit : stupid ass, 

4 Tho allusion is to the muzzling the cattle that tread out tho corn. 

G Lit: does not see himself good enough for us This i« a very cotnniou idiuni 
in colloquial Pakkhto. 
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9. If on every one thou lavish (all) thy gold : 

(The world) will of theo say : is the gains of fraud this 

wealth. 

10. If thou growest rich, thou ^t be called by Karun^s® name : 
Tho poor man will be called an idiotic wretch. 

*********** 

*********** 

If thou art valiant with the sword and brandish it will skill 
It calFth thee a crazy loon, perchance a maniac. 

If in the fray thou lag, and (patient) bide thy time : 

It says : He screens himself, he^s a coward and not brave.” 

15. If thou wear gold-lace and brocade, and take thought® for thy 
garb. 

It says ; This a woman^s habit is, and nowise a man^s.” 

If thou wear simple® garb, of thee (no less) it says : 

This folly doth a miser or a churl befit.” 

If thou in every country roam, unto thee it says : 

Desire for gain leads him to traverse every route. 

If thou sit at home and no-whither go : 

It says : ‘^He sits at home like any (simple) lass.” 

******* 

20. If thou wed (a wife) against thee it spreads abroad : 

When free ho was not happy, now hath ho ta^en a troublous 
road.”'^ 

What of those ? a thousand (quips and) taunts like these 
abound : 

Should I them record, for thee, a volume I should filL^* 

22. Why should thou and I be accounted aught in any’s mind ? 
Tho Prophet (himself) did not the world's remarks escape. 


6 Vide Ode I, Note 24. 

7 Lit: if thou art skilful with the sword, and cause it to dance. “Maranai’* 

combines both the idea of bravery and skill. 

S Lit : trouble, “ Di” in this lino is a misprint for “ da.** 

9 Note “ sidah** being an adjective borrowed from tho Persian, does not inflect 
to agree with the feminine substantive plural “ j{ime.'*'Vide Trumpp*s Gram- 
mar, § 90. 

10 “ Ler ” for “ 14r ” by a process known to Oriental Grammarians is imala,** i.e., the 

substituting in writing or pronounciation zor for zabbai’, or alif, e.g.^ kittib is 
by this process pronounc?ed kitib. (Johnson). 

11 Pa baU sar shuh!^* This idiomatic moaning of “ aar kodal " is found in Odo 

XX, Couplet 6; Chaman-i-Bc-Nazir Odo XLlll, last lino i ShdhzdhdaU 
Bahrltm, Couplet 585. 

12 Lit : make. 
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THE poet's services TO THE PAKKHTO TONGUE. 
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K. A., p. 345. 

When in Pakkhto Poetry I my standard rais’d : 

The World of Words did I on my war-steed sub duo. 

The glow-worm was (anon) the hero of black night : 

But like the morning-star did I eclipse his feeble light.i 

The hearths secrets cannot in ono^s own breast be locked : 
Although them (thus) to keep (oft) my tutor mo advised. 

Alone in tho Present or the Past did I know pleasure^ find,. 
XJntiP he unto me the ;5est of authorship disclose. 

5. Tho Odes of Mirza/ I into my wallet crammed : 

I smiled at Arzani, (of) Khweshkai’s (clan and Zamand's (race).®’ 

Although Daolat^ wns and WasiP and many more there wero:* 
In Poesy have I laugh’d at tho beards of this whole crow.^ 

Those who used to munch (afore-timo) barley-cakes, 

For them liave I prepared (sweet and) sugary buns. 

llubies and pearls poetic for them together have I strung: 

And ruin&d have I the (whilom) pedlar of glass beads. 

Heaven born’s each word of mine or inspir’d ’tis ; 

So that most euphonious Idyls I have writ.^ 

10. By Tropes and Metaphors and expressions nice : 

Have I in various ways (my mother) tongue improv’d.^^ 

1 Lit; exhibited myself against him. 

2 Tho original manuscript has “ hasti,” existence, for tho “ faida” of tho K. A. 

3 The K. A. has “ tsah’^ a misprint for the chi (i. c., tso chi, until) of tho original 

mjjnu script. 

4 An Afghan ])Oot, known as Mirzti Kh£n Ans4ri, who flourished circiter A.D. 16*30. 

There is just a tingo of jealousy in this line, as Mirzii^a efTusions are con- 
sidered by Raverty to be more sublime and grander in conception than thoso- 
of any other Poet. (Afghdn Poetry, pago S t). 

6 Mulld Arzilnl flourished circiter A.D. 1550, and assisted tho famous BalzLd (Ansdri) 
in his heretical writings. He is the earliest Afghdn Poet, whose dateha&upti 
the present time been fixed. His ancestor Khwoshkai was son of Zamand 
(see Tdrikh-i-Murass’a, Tree I). The Khwoshkai clan resides (apud Dorn) on 
the River Tarnak, (north-cast of Kaudahdr), Ghorband (north of Kdbal) and 
elsewhero. 

6 A Poet who wrote in Pakkhto, and is supposed to have been a Hindd, 

7 I cannot trace tho Poet Wdsil. It is probably a nom-de-'plur)Ui (“ Ho who hath. 

met his mistress’*) like Ashraf Kh4n’s“Hijrai.” (The Exile) : and Kdzim Khdn’a 
^ « Shaida,” (Tho Love-lorn). 

8 Lit ; of every one. 

9 Lit: the exact number of feet according to the scansion of metro. The- 

Khataks regard Khush-hdl Khan as “ The Father of Pakkhto Poetry,” but are 
nob strictly correct in doing so, (vide couplets 5, 6,) the real truth probably 
being that both he and Mirzd, who was cotemporaneous with him (vide supra^ 
note 4) considerably improved its stylo. 

10 Lit ; imparted sweetness to. 
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SELECTIONS FBOM THE DIWAN 


K. A., p. 313. 

11. On virgin themes have I Pakkhto verses writ 
After the fashion of Shiraz^^ Khnjand^s^^ bards. 

All the trees in the grove (of ray verse) ingrafted are : 

(For sober) truth have I on metaphor engraff d. 

I care not for praise or blame, nor such a Poet^^ I, 

That reluctantly should folk^® take pleasure in ray rhymes. 

In the Persian tongue is ray tongue versed as well : 

(Whilst) in the Pakkhto tongue folks exceeding glad IVe 

made, 

15. Foods to arause'^ one need but siraply wag one’s head : 

But men competent to judge’^ have eulogized ray verso.'® 

He who cannot bring his heart those my versos to approve.'® 
Must be with envy ripo,^'^ or eJse a (sorry) fool. 

Fools are like the crows, a filth-devouring (race) : 

But the groen paroquets delight theraselvos in sweets 
No profit and no object mine in wooing thus the Muso.^® 

Love (’t is that) hath around my neck this haltor flung. 

In the pootio strife none ’th o’er me the mastery gain’d 'P 
By ray own genius-^ IVo the most finished Poets sham’d.^^ 

20. 0 heart ! since thou the pursuit of poesy did’st elect ; 

Both trouble hath been thine, and joy — if thou reflect. 

Thy joy (is) this : that thou art the Poet of the Age P 
Thy trouble : that with thought thou hast thyself o’ertaxod.®^ 
Every man till Doomsday will in this world reraembor’d be : 
Whom God hath in his mercy caused to be renown’d, 

23. 0 Love ! more worthy thou than the Emperor Aurangzeb.^® 

Since KHUSH-HAI/S head hnongst men thou hast uprais’d on 
high. 

11 Uoferenoo is hero made to the Irdnl ? 0 (^ Shokh S’adi, of Shirdz, the Prince of 

Persian Moralists. He was born 1175 and died 1292 A.D. at the advanced 
ago of 117 years. 

12 A city of the Khdudt of Kokjui (the ancient Farghdna). Reference is here prO' 

bably made k) the Tiirdni Jamdl-ud-din Sitajf, an cxegitical teacher and 
Stifi poet, who took up his abode at Khujand, in Turkistdn, from A.D. 1230 to 
1242. (Vambory^B Uiikhdra). Khua-hdl-Khdn dosires hero to say that ho had 
raised Pakkhto poesy to the level of Persian and Turki poetry. ^ 

13 Byron writes ; "" 

I seek not glory from the senBcless crowd : 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er be proud. 

Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize : 

Their snares or censures I alike despise. 

14 Lit : man. 15 Lit : any. 16 Lit : in. the fate of fools, 17 Lit : wise, 

18 Lit : words. 19. Lit : ho who hath offended his heart, &o, 20 Lit ; full of. 
21 Lit : T\’iU fulfil their heart’s desire on sugar. 22 Lit : this business. 

28 Lit ; hold my wrist in this matter, ie., poetry, 

24 ** Pazor.’* Lit : by force. 

25 Lit : freed my wrist from (each) leading man (t, e., poet). 

26 Lit ; elocjuent one of the ago. 

27 Lit : made thy mind turbid. 

28 The Moghal Emperor of Delhi at the time the Poet flourished. Reference is 

here made to couplet 13 
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ODE X. 

THE ART OF POESY. ^ 


K. A.. P. 346. 

Like as for the arrow an archer is requirM : 

So for Poosy a Magician is required. 

In his Min(Ps hand continuous the scales of metre held : 

A stern critic^ he, if it be a foot too short or loiig.^ 

The Bride of Truth should ho upon her black palfrey^ mount : 
O’er her unsullied face the veil of Trope held down. 

To the view from her eyes should she (constant) flash^ 

A hundred oglings, and coquettish, winning looks. 

5 Artistic ornaments^ should he of various hues upon her heap : 
And her with the sandal-wood and safflower® of Metaphor 
adorn. 


Anklets should he place of Alliteration on her feet : 
Rhythm's neck-let on her neck, a long (drawn out) mystery. 


. 7 Possessing (in addition) sly -looks of meaning hidden deep 

From head to foot throughout, her whole form should be a 
mysteiy complete. 


* Tins is perhaps the most linishod Ode in the Kal^d-i•Af^:'h^^n^. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Lit : a talo-bearor. .... i. m •• 

Lit : if the wciLdit (or metro) be a gram (torai) too much or too little. Torai is 
the Hack speck on the Rati or iM-awds of the Abriis Procatorus a logiimmons 
creeper Those seeds are used as wei^dits to wei,^dl gold and opuini, hath 
valuable commodities. A single seed is of almost no weight whatsovor ; tho 
weight of tho black speck on it must therefore be infinitoBimab 
Allusion is here made to the bliuik ink with which the poet writes. 

Lit ; exhibit the blandishments of her eyes. 


At : jewels of the art (of poetry). 

Jandal-wood oil is used for the hair, and safflower for the lips. . . 

jit : Possessing the wink of lino distinction of meaning. Tho idea is that as 
the meaning of a wink is hard to discover, so should a poet insert into his 
odes versesof subtle import, so as to piizzlo tho reader . The student will 
understand that throughout this ode the art of poetry is compared to tho art 
of preparing a bride for her marriage. 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE DIWAN 


ODE XI. 

TO A SELF-CONCEITED CRITIC. 


K. A., p, 347, 

O thou with thy own (crude) surmisings craz^d^ : 

Destined no^er to comprehend (nor to attain) the truth 

No grain art thou that thou a kernel shouldst possess : 

O useless (mass of) chaff ! of (solid) grain devoid ! 

To thy own failings thou stone-blind hast become : 

O quick thou to spy out® of others the mistakes ! 

Altho^ its perfumes may wafted bo abroad 

Is the wood-aloes® (still) than the ebony® more choice ? 

5 O peacock ! never with the paroquet canst thou vie : 

Altho^ (great) elegance of form thou may^st possess, 

Tho* on (timid) pullets thou cans^t (downward) swoop : 
Still for this (alon(3) no hawk art thou, O kite ! 

The bride who beauty's charms nowise doth possess ; 

On her of no avail are pearls and rubies (choice) . 

Draw nigh, and in the glass thy countenance behold, 

That unto thee thy face may truly be display'd. 

9 (To thee) doth KHUSH-HAL Khatak (loudly) cry ^^A vaunt 
To thy dissembling ways and to (thy hollow) cant. 


1 Lit : raging. 

2 Lit : dospairing of attaining reality. ^ 

3 Lit : to spy on. 

4 Lit ; its flpyinga are produced, 

6 More strictly the Agaloachum, a very soft resinous wood of a highly aromatic 

smell, brought from tho Islands of tho Indian Archipelago, and burnt as a 
perfume. It is much prized throughout tho East. Tho tree is said to bo 
void of it when in a healthy state, and only to exude this resinous substanoo 
when in decay, or even after it has died. This makes the poet’s simile hero 
more forcible, as ho is writing of a man who cannot see tho beam in his own 
eye, whilst he strives to take out the mote which is in his brother’s eye. Tho 
wood-aloes has no connection with the common aloe. (Balfour’s Cyclopoedia; 
Webster). , 

Q A species of hard, heavy, durable, and very valuable wood, principally obtained 
from Madagascar and Ceylon. The most usual color is black; tho true 
ebony is that color and of so deep a hue as to be used to personify black- 
ness. (Balfour; Webster). 

7 Note the original construction. 
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ODE XII. 

EXHORTATION TO PRAYER AND FAITH. 


K. A., p. 847. 

0 Friar I in thy prayers faint-heartedness I descry : 
Therefore, hast thou from((Tod’s) marriage-feast omitted been,* 

God s mercies varied are and everywhere abound 
To him who seeketh Him no hindrance offer’d is. 

In this present life whate’er is sought for that is found : 

Yea I (the suitor) gains a portion ’yond his prayer. 

How (o’er, I ask) will he the luscious honey® gain 
Who the dread sting of the honey-bee avoids 

o. How betimes should’st thou foi* the physician send : 

How much longer in the world wilt thou live on with wounded 
breast 

In no creed have I sincerity descried: 

1 am with the Creed and Faith of all acquaint. 

With each shaft as I was pierc’d I (straight) thereon did find. 
That each shaft into my frame was from my own quiver (sped). 

From others no concern, no fear have I of ill : 

So long as sin doth not from my proper self-accrue. 

9. There is no zest, KHHSH-HAL ! in the promis’d kiss : 

If thou rt enamour’d of my lips, (my love !) to me draw nigh. 

1 Lit : hasl tliou departed from tho distribution of the marring^e food, “Kliwanai*' 

is in Pakkhto tlio food sent by a mother to her daughter tfio morning after bojr 
marriage. I am indebted to tho Reverend T. P, Hughes for this note# 

2 Lit ; are. 

3 Lit : the sweet things of honey. 

4 Lit : with a wound in (or of) thy heart. 
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SELECTIONS FB(^’ THE DtWAN 


ODE XT . 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

K. A., p. 348. 

To«day I to my tutor a few queries put : 

With answer to each query he did me dignify. 

Quoth I : Who is he that is for aye unchanged 
Quoth he : ^^For aye unchang’d is the Glorious God 

Who is he that is for aye unstable in his state 

The (weak) sons of Adam are subjected to this fate.”^ 

What is the source of ease Answer’d he : Three things i 
Health of body, peace of mind, and the good things of tliis 
world.” 

5. What man of my friendship most worthy is ?” quoth I : 

He who doth not harbour treacherous intout,”^ 

What caireer should the young man in his youth pursue ?” 
Unceasingly of knowledge the engrossing pursuit.” 

What course should tlie old man follow in his age ?” 

His actions should he ever with discretion frame.” 

What man,” quoth I, “ will alwayvS (highly) bo esteem’d ?” 
Whosoe’er nowise from any asketh auglit.” 

From whom ought oiio ne’er one’s expi'ctations to withdraw ?” 
From him whoso birth and deeds alike (both) noble are.” 

10, What are the most renown’d achievements of this world ?” 
They all Komancos are : Dreams, aye ! Phantoms (of a Dream) .” 

What contest and what strive e’er seemly are ?” 

“ Such are of knowledge the dispuungs and debates.” 

Who’s he that speaketh truth and yet lightly is esteem’d ?” 
He who continuous of his own virtues prates.” 

Who is rightly styl’d bereft of joy (in life) ?” 

Every one around whose neck a large family doth cling.”^ 

“ Whom should a man (truly) fortunate esteem ?” 

He who with his wealth doth liberally act* 

1 Lit : in the same state. 

2 Lit : ill various stt^es. 

3 Lit ; state. 

4 In the text “ tayat-dl” appears for ‘'‘tavaL” with the view of keeping up 

out the timil letter “(1)” of the ode. 

6 Lit I on whose neck is. &c. 
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i:.A.,p.848. 

15. What man is ho vvho^s worthy to be praised 

He who with (true) cheerfulness doth (his goods) bestow/^ 

How from a vicious friend s^ll I myself set free V* 
Unceasing do thou him for money importune/^ ^ 

Whom should I over with mistrust and fear regard?” 

He unto him are both right and wrong alike.” 

What are to a mortal dearer than his life ?” 

‘‘ His creed and next the wisdom of this world.” 

'' What is it that thereby (a man^s) wisdom is made void ?” 
False vauntings (and false boasts) and assertions false.” 

20. ‘‘ How at all events may boastings bo made good 

Eequisite is gold, and youths who their lives will sacrifice.^ 

What is it that of genorosity^s the mark ?” 

Clemency (and moderation) in the hour of success.” 

How unto heaven can I wing my flight ?” 

This on viiTuo’s plumage and pinions depends ” 

What career is (that which) is of all the best ?” 

That wliich virtuous is and in honest deeds abounds.” 

What ought I to do a physician (iie^er) to need ?” 

Eat little, tomporato live/^ and but little sleep.” 

25. What must I do that of mo all may enamourM bo ?” 

Speak not what is false, nor oiigcndor strife.” 

Of whom should I in an under! nking counsel take?” 

‘‘ Whosoever may to Perfections^ have attainM.”S2 

To whom befitteth it a kindness not to do ?” 

. Those who foolish are and of vicious tastes. 

What man ought one to denominate ono\s foe ?” 

Whosoever feels at thy success aggriovTl.” 

“ With whom should I intermarry and make friends?” 
Whosoever (in life) hath a lower station than thyself.” 

6 Note the inliectioTi of tho gerund used substantively. 

7 Note the idiomatic use of tho gerund with “ kawal as a suhstantivo. 

8 Lit. : come to a head. 

9 Lit. : as warriors. 

10 An euphemism for tho original, which will not boar translation. 

11 i. c., to a perfect knowledge of God, such as SAfis who have passed through all 

four degrees of their mystic faith. 

12 Supply “ wl** in the Pakkhto. Tho auxiliary of tho Compound Past Tenses ii 

often omitted in Pakkhto Poetry, 

13 Qhair-siil a man of evil habits or of low birth. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE DIMFAN 


E. A.» p. 848. 

80. What man can one justly a Moslem style ?” 
Whosoever doth in sin not pleasure take.” 

What object ” quoth I is a Paradise on earth ?” 

A wife^^ who gentleness and beauty doth possess.” 

32. What are these verses^® of the Khatak KHUSH.HAL 
They all (choice) pearls, agates, and rubies, are.” 


ODE XIV. 

THE poet’s lamentations FOB HIS OWN SINS, AND THE 
IMPOSTORS OF HIS AGE. 


K. A., p. 350. 

Through anxiety I cannot sleep, wide awake am I : 

Therefore unto the world I night-vigils seem to kcep,^ 

Mountains, aye (very) mountains,^ do I recall to mind of 
guilt :”3 

Thereon before my God repent and pardon crav«. 

On my lips are prayers for grace, but in my heart are evil thought ; 
Therefore at my prayers for grace If eel shame-fac’d (andasham’d) 

The actions of the Shekhs'^ of the present time I watchM : 
When awhile with them I sit I of them feel afraid. 

5. Though their actions are not godly thank-offerings they accept : 
At the piety of these false Shekhs with surprise I stood aghast. 

Such spoils as these (false) Shekhs, God^s name loud repeating, 
filch 

Could I at (such) plunder, such (bare-fac’d) pillage feel rejoic’d? 

14 The word employed is a Khatak one. 

15 Lit.: words, 

1 Lit.; I became a performer of tho ‘Hahajjud.*’ The “tahajjud’* is one of the 

three voluntary ( Arabic ; “ nafal ” ) prayers of the Moslem day : and is said 
after midnif^ht. (Hughes). The word Vigil ( “ devotion performed in the 
customary hours of rest or sleep ; (Webster) aptly translates “tahajiud” 
here. 

2 There is also another form of this plural ** ghra-ah.’* 

8 Note that roferenoe being to quantity or degree, the substantives are placed is 
apposition. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 181 a (1), 

4 Vide Tdrikh-i-Murass’a, Chap. II, note id 

5 Lit. I this plunder which the Shokhs with loud repetition of God's name (sikr) 

make. One Cf tho duties of certain orders of Sdfi votaries is to repeat the 
name of God day and night continually, calling out “YAhu! Yd hak LA 
illdhi ilia hu ! ’* till they work themselves into a state of delirious ecstasy, 
which the orthodox call “ MajzAb.” For further particulars SC© Vambcry's 
Travels in, also his Sketches of, Central Asia. 
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To tliem do I abandon such sanctity as this : 

At Doomsday may I rather in tlie array of heroes* stand. 

8. I KHUSH-HAL, Khatak, the fame with fiery ardour seek 
Which* patent to the world,® risks its life® in wari'® 


ODE XV. 

OONJBOTOEKS AS TO A FUTORB STATE. 

K. A., p. 361. 

Perplex’d am I, I wot not what I am, or shall become J 
Whence I came, and whither after all shall wend (ray way) .i 

No one hath brought back news of those who have gone beforet 
Howe’er so much from every oue their fate I enquiry make. 

Herewhomsoe’er Iment,® to-night in this (way8ldo)liaralet® restsj 
(But) I porceivo that all at length from it in turn depart. 

The world a (round) basin is, like to an ant am I : 

Amaz’d I in it I'oam, and struggle hands and feet. 

6. When I survey the world and tho projects of mankind :* 

They all are children’s games which like them I also plan. 

Be it thy money or thy land, with which thou art engross’d : 

I them both account but a phantom and droam. 

7. Tho’ thy black-locks are turnM grey, thy passions are 

unchang’d : 

Rely on it, KHUSH-HAL ! I wrongly stylo thee* man. 

6 This is ono of the meanings of “ riiiii.” (Vide Johnson’s Persian Dictionary til 
verbo). Its employraont hero is authorized by the next couplet, 
y Lit : sacrifice myself to. 

9 Lit ! triflejwith its head. Tho Persian Infantry of tho lino are called "Sarbdz,” 
or head-riskors. 

10 Lit : with swords. 

1 Lit : go afterwards. 

2 Lit : whosoever is seen (by tne). 

8 i. 0 ., this world. 

4 Lit : I account their departing, Ac. Vide Odo V, note 2. ^ x / > 

6 " Wuhri” in the K. A. is a misprint for “ wugri s” also (couplet 6l)i da wirAU 
for “ dwdrah.” • 

6 Lit : place upon thee tho name of, Ac. 
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SELECTIONS EEOM THE DIWAN 


ODE XVI. 

THE POET BBVIEWS BIS LIFE AND POBTUNB8. 

K. A., p. 861. 

Thanks to Grod^ who from non-entity me into being called t 
And made me no other species : from Adam am I born. 

Like all my ancestors I profess Muhammad^s creed : 

The mission of his Four Colleagues* do I co-equal hold.® 

This do I aright conceive : that all four sects are right : 
Whilst firmly I hold to the sect of Hanafi.* 

Great respect within my heart hath God' for Holy Dootora 
plac'd 

But little respect in mo hath he for modern Shekhs infus’d. 

5. No sot, no (rakish) gambler, no debauchee am I : 

No Kazi' and no Mufti,’ whose only heed is for their bribes,® 

Mine’s the Destiny of the sword,® a Pakkhtun am I by birth : 
And of a lincago that nor wealth uOr followers lacks.'® 

My Siro" was iir a gory shroud entomb’d,'* like my fore-fathers 
all: 

In their revenge '® have many died whose blood thoworldhath 
• drench’d'* 

My father Shahbaz Khan was in bounty Hiitim’s peer : 

A lion-hearted chief, more skill’d than Itustam'® with his blade. 

I Lit : I am indebted to God. 

3. The term “ (Jhsir-Yitri'’ ia synony.aous vvidi S'dnl, the grand diviaion of MoslemB 
who regard the fou,r companion,^ of Muhammad, vj‘ 2 *, Abu*Bakctr,’UmaT, ’Usuidn, 
and 'Ali (who were al; o the four first Khalifas) as of equal dignity. The Shi^Si 
on tho contrary, give the superiority to’Ali an Ib.o son-in law of the Prophot. 

3 Lit : generation by generation bave I come down a Musahmin of Muhammad’s 

creed. 

The mission (lit. business) of his fonreompanions 1 confess to bo amongst thorn* 
solves altogether equal, 

4 Tho Suuis are divided into fourchief sects, the Hanafis, Miilikis, Slidfis, Hanbalis. 

5 Lit: He. 

6 Vido Ganj-i-Pakkhto Tale XVIII, Note 

7 The Mafti is one whose exposition (fatwa) of tho Sbari'at, or Muhammadan 

Law, has the authority itself of Law. 

8 Lit: whoso gaze is on the number of their dirhams. Vide 'Jlbd-ur-Rahmiin 

Ode VJ, not© 10. 

9 Lit: Ho (i. e., God) hath given me, etc. 

10 Int ; from my father to my grand-father I am not without, etc. 

II Vide couplet 8. Martyrs, i, e., those who fall in hattlo, &c., are buried in their 

olothoH as they die, without the usual “ghusf* or washing of the corpse. Shdhbda 
Khdn (the Poet's father), Yaliiyd Khan (his grandfather), and Ako (his great- 
giand father) all died viclont deaths. Tho first fell in fight against tho Man- 
danrs of Ydsafzai : the second was murdered by his son, ’Aalam Khdn, and 
tho third with tho Buldk clan at Fir Babdk, between Akora and Kaosberaj 
but on tho opposite bank of the River Kdbal. 

12 Lit : went to the grave. 

13 Lit : for them. ^ 

14 Lit : hath gone throughout the world. 

16 Tho Persian Hercules, Ho was tho son of Zdl (by some identified with Aohee- 
menes of Horodotus, who was the progenitor of the most noble of the Persian 
families, the Aohoenienides, which gave many kings to tho Kaidul dynasty, and 
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E.A.,t).351. 

9. Firm and stedfaat in God^s law, ever virtuous were his deeds ; 
No man of letters he,'® still than the wisest was he wise. 

10. How fitly Yahiya Khfin — ^may he rest iu peace I — can I extol ? 
My grandsire ho; like Yusaf from head to foot well form'd. 

Were another mounted, he afoot : of equal height they'd be : 
Of lofy stature he, and in due ratio brave.'® 

Another forefather mine, Malik Ako,^‘*who first laid. 

The foundations of the still-existing Khatak famo.^^ 

Thirty years have sped since my sire a martyr fell : 

The Yusafzais him slew/' iuSama^^I lit (the avenging) blaze. 


to which CambysGs, Cyrus, Barins Tryst aspea, and Xorxca belonged), (rovembr 
of Sistiin, and his wife Rtiddba, a I*rincc8s of the Royal family of Kf&bal, and 
is said to have been descended from Zohiik, tho fifth Peahdildida king. IIo 
extended tho Iriini rnlo to the Oxus, freed on one occasion his sovereign, 
Kai Kdfis, the second Kaiiini King, from tho captivity of tho king of 
Mazandarjin, the Deo Safed, or White Demon (probably some European prince 
of the Nortli — ? Russia), both of whom he killed; and on another from 
captivity in Syria. lie subsequeubly repelled a Ttininl invasion, and drove 
the invaders under King Afrfisijib, probably the Greek Asfcyages across tho 
Oxua. It was in this expedition that lie had a combat with his unknown son 
Sohrab, tlic fruit of one of his early amours, in which he gained a victory 
that embittered all the joys of his future life. Tt is pathetically related by 
Persian Poet Fardausi. Ho in this and the succeeding reign of Kai Khusrau 
(tho Great Cyrus) waged many w^ars against Afnisisib, who at length fell 
into his hands and was put to death j wliilst Samilrkand and Buklidra were 
annexed to frjin. Kai Khusnui appointed Rnstain hereditary governor of 
K^bai, Zilbiilistiin, and Nimroz. In thoroign of Gnshtasp (Darius Hystaspos) 
defeated and killed tho heir-apparent Isfandiiii' (? Xerxes 1), and at length 
himself, in tho roigii of Ard-Shlr Drdzclast (tho Greek Artaxorxes Longi- 
manus), fell a victim to his own brother’s treachery. The king on Rustam’s 
death invaded liis territory, and put all his family to death. RcBides tho 
above tho most prominotit deeds of Rustam were tho taking of Kil’a Sufesd 
near Shiraz in tho reign of JVIanuehahar, (tho 7th Feshdadi monarch) ; his 
combats with Afraaiilb. Pilsdin, Bfirzd (his unknown grandson, and sou of 
Sohnib), and his capture of tho kings of Barbary, Fgypfc, and China. Sir 
John Malcolm (in his History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 236) gives detailed reasons 
for identifying the Porsiau hero with the Artabanus of Herodotus. (Malcolm’s 
Persia; Herodotus). 

16. Lit : ho had not writing and reading. 

17. Joseph, who is represented i.i tho Kordn ns of exceeding beauty. Vide Sales’ 

Koran Sura XII, (p. 191, note n), 

18. Lit ; as many deeds of bravery wore abiding iu him. 

19. Vide Tarikh-i-Miirass*a Ghapt(*r VI. 

20. Lit ; ho amongst the Khataks first introduced this destiny of greatness, 

21. In A.H. 1050 or A.l), 1640 (Vide Tdrikh-i Murass’a Chapter VII), This would 

give the date of this Ode as A.H. 1080 or A.D. 1670. But in couplet 17 
the text has the year Ghafad, a chronogram for A. II. 1084 or A.D. 1674, 
four years later than that of tho Ode. Tho Nawifb of Tori has kindly, from 
inspection of his private manuscripts, pointed out to me that the word Ghafad 
is an error of. the copyist for ‘Aghad, an excusable error when the great 
similarity of the Persian letters composing tho two words is taken into consider- 
ation. The chronogram ’Aghad gives the date A.H. 1074 or A.D. 1664, which 
is, moreover, established by tho following quotations from, other writings of 
the Kh4h to bo the date of hia being taken captive by the Moghals. He writes 
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14. Beside me are Pakkhtfins many, ^mongat them the only sword^^ 

am I ; 

I seize, bestow, enslave, set free, and slaughter with my edge. 

15. Many clans (and tribes) have waged feuds with me * 

Beforeme their heads they bow’d, and thus escap’d (worse) ills.** 

Alone the Yusafzais have to me favours shown : 

Most amongst the Akozais** the true Afghan spirit dwells.*® 

In the year Aghad^^ when I into MoghaP® bondage fell : 

My household and my clan amongst them stay’d awhile. 

Some years did Aurangzeb me in Hindustan confine ; 

I reach’d my homo unscath’d and from his tyranny Was freed* 

All who for me death in my dungeon plann’d** 

Have died, are poor, are ruined, no ill have they escap’d. 

20. From my bonds like Joseph freed, now do I that I list : 

The purest gold was I, nor hath my worth tho flame decreased* 

Ashraf Khan’s my son, he ray scatter’d house together brought i 
When I to prison went, my (whole) household was distraught* 

Twenty-four other sons have I amongst them eldest he : 

May they all reach their prime ! (rod them from harm defend! 

I now flvo grandsons have, (’mongst them) Afzal (son) of*® 
Ashraf Khan : 

God grant him long to live 1 of him great hopes I entertain. 


(vido Dr, Bellow’s oompleto Diwiu oE Khush-hdl Khan, Kbatak, in Pakkhto 
printed 18(59, page, 359, lino 3): — • 

Zar dzalor Hijrat wnb : 

Haghah kdl chi baudiwan shwiim. 

Ono thousand S(Wcnty-four of tho Hijra waa 
The year in which a captive 1 became. 

And again, page 452, lino 15 : — 

Zah ham pa wasit da llamzin koch-nuHl koch-miil s 
War-aghlam darbiEr-ta zir tsalor awiytl wuh kdh 
I also in tho middle of Bamzin, by regular marches. 

Camo to tho omporor’s prosonce ’twaa the year 1074. 

22. ** Sama,” or the level (country). It is a name especially applied in North 

Afghdnistiin to the Plain of Yiisafzai. 

23. That is, warrior-chief, 

24. Lit *• sorrow. 

25. The family of Khush-hal Khdn found an asylum amongst the Bdizais, a clan of 

the Akozais (see couplet 17i) at Sekra-i, (a village nowin ruins east ol JamSl* 
garrl and south of the Pajja Range in Ydsafzai) when he went into captivity. 

26. Lit : the virtue (lit : business) of patriotism is an admitted fact. The “ Da* 

Pakkhtano Nang,” or, as it is called in Persian, the ” Nangd- Afghani ” or 
Afghan Patriotism, is fully described by Bellow in his Y^safzai, pages 211, 
212 

27. A. H. 1074 ; A.D. 664, vide note 21. 

28. Lit : Aurangzeb’s. The original manuscript has band! ” for ” pa band ** and 

next line, ”la dama,” for “ be dama ” 

29. Lit: were desiring to kill me. Note force of the Indicative Imporfeotr 

” wajlam.” 

80. The text here has ”ao” : Bellow’s complete edition of this Poet has ” : both 
are misprints for the ” da ” of tho original manuscript.. 
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24. I one own brother have, who hath ta^en the road to God : 

Two more brothers mine, one a loyal chief, and one an arrant 

knave.®^ 

25. My house is Malikpur which men also call Sara-e 
Over hill and plain, my clan to Lakki®® doth extend. 

Twenty-thousand youths have I, all of the self-same race : 

And all with one consent with backs bent to my behest. 

Who^s®^ Shamsher Khan, Tarin tho^ he 5,000 warriors lead 
To me he no more worth than a raw turnip bears. 

By virtue of this rank, mo how long could he withstand ? 

How can the lion and the lambkin equal (combat) wage ? 

Perish the Yusafzaia ! since a Tarin o^er them hold sway ! 
Were now the teal to chase the hawk, (the teal) would not 
be to blame 

80. The Emperor Shah Jahan®® most trusted courtier®® I : 

(Most) indiscreetly Aurangzeb all my projects inarrM.^® 

(With ease) I cannot breathe, yet no sinypathy I find 
Vvo a wound within my breast, untended and undress^d.^^ 

81 Alluaion is here made to Jamol Bog, who eleotod an ascotio life, and waa tho 
ancestor of tho Pakir Khel, (vide Tarikh-i^Murasa’a Chapter VII, note 66) 
and to Shamshor Khiln and Mlrbttz Kh4n|; tho former joined with his uncles, 
Flroz Khiin and Bahiidnr Khdii, in thoir intrigues with tho Moghals against 
Khushdidl Khan, whilst the latter stood by him, Tho word “ yatlm’* 
is here a raivsprintfor ‘^pa nama,** with honor (vido “be-nama,” without honor). 
S8 Tho modern Akora, always tho chief town of tho Eastern Khataks, situated oa 
tho right bank of the iliver Kiibal (or tho “ Landai Sind’* as Patbdus call it), 
some 35 miles oast of Peshdwar, and midway between tho Cantonment of 
Naushehra and tho Fort of Attok. 

83 In the Bannd District, For present limits of the Khatak, vide Tdrlkh-i- 

Murass'a, Chapter VI, note 36. 

84 This is a very common idiom, 

85 Shamsher Khdn, of the Tarin triho (for an account of whom see Tdrikh-i- 

Muraaa*a Chapter I, noto 30), was Governor of Ydsafzai on behalf of Aurang- 
S5ob, and the self same year (A. H. lOtUD or A. D. KiVO), in which this ode was 
composed, built a fort at Ka])dr Garri (tho ancient imngarkot, vide Tiirikh-i- 
Murass'a Chapter III, noto 10) to command the Plain of Ydaafzai. For an 
account of an interesting relic of this fort see Dr, Belhiw’a Ydsafzai, page 74* 

86 Lit ; though he be a commissioned (pokh) commander of live thousand men: 

Panj-IIazdr-i ” being tlie name accorded to his rank in tho Moghal Court. 
The poet^s moaning is (see couplets 26, 28) that Shamsher Khdn, at the head 
of the Moghal mercenaries, could never compete with him at tho head of hia 
own tribe. Noto the play on tho words “pokh” and “um” in the onginal. 

87 The Poet's meaning is that Shamsher Khdn, Tarin (tho teal) is not to blame for 

subduing tho Yidsafzais (the hawk), but rathor tho Ydsafzais for submitting 
to his, i, e., the Moghal^a, rule, Khush-hdl Khdn always had an undisguised 
contempt for tho Moghals. 

88 Shdh Jdhdn was Emperor Of Delhi, A. D. 1627—1658. He was succeeded bybia 

son Aurangzeb, 

89 Lit ; the head was I. 

40 Amir KhfCn (not Amin Khdn, as Elphinstone calls him, vide his History of India. 

p. 634), Sdbtid4r of K4bal, poisoned the mind of theEmperor against the Poet^ 

41 Lit ; no one consoles me. 

48 Lit : without a physician and without ointment. 
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How many thousand knights of mine, many years have lacVd 
employ 

Had I been with mind at ease, how could my reign have been 
embroilM,^^ 

Tho^ twenty years elapse this anarchy will not cease 

If things proceed as now, mark what evils will ensue.^® 

As much as Shamsher Khan in many years effects 

In as many moTiths would I the matter firmly fix. 

85. The deceitful tricks of which Haydt, Tarin^® doth boast : 

How do they a man become ? They ^ro a woman^s (wiles), my 
friends. 

In hath no wisdom or discernment, Fate^^ in (both) its eyes is 
blind : 

Since it dignifies a woman with the dignity of Khan. 

Since my writing and effusions Hayat styles the Devil’s work : 

May curses e’er on him from Pate’s pen and tablets fall 

38. I speak the honest truth, that with it all may bo acquaint ; 

Since I no poet am, a fig®^ for praise or blame ! 


ODE XVIL 

ON THE CHOICE OP FRIENDS. 


K. A., p. 354. 

Tho’ black adders by thy side continuous sit : 

Better this thaa that the wicked should thee (continuous) haunt. 

Those indeed account thy (true) friends in this world 
Who thy shortcomings unto thee disclose. 


43 Lit : are perplex’d in brain. 

44 Lit : my business have been disturb’d, L e., had I been free from ai^iety as 

regarded domestic intrigues (see note 30), how could I have failed to free 
myself from the Moghal yoke. 

45 Lit : this important matter will not bo settled. 

40 Lit : what will result from this misfortune. 

47 Original manuscript has “krt" and not ‘‘kar.*’ 

48 He was the Ndib or Deputy Governor of Ydsafzai under Shamsher Kuan, and 

effected his objects by adulation and flattery a woman’s wiles ) of the 
YiiSafzais. I am indebted for my knowledge of some of the histonoal allusions 
in this ode to my friend Sir Khw4jah Muhammad Khdn, K, 0. S. I., Nawab 
of Teri., who now occupies the position formerly held by his illnstrious anoeator 
KhuBh-h41 Eh4n. 

49 The original manuscript has “falak." 

60 Lit : rain fall like rain. 

61 Lit : alas: 1 repent me of. 
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K. A,, p. 354. 

3. By their actions friend’s and foes distinguish^ are : 

(ITio^) foes far moro than friends their real thoughts conceal' 

Tho friendship of the mean in no wise is sincere : 

Much more (insincere) that of tho prayerless and of sots. 

S, As the seed, so is the tree/ and also so tho fruit : 

Its flavour nor tlie soil, nor (Ileaven’s) showers can affect.* 

Ne^cr should one^s inmost secrets to any be disclosM : 

Since on the surface of this earth none can secrets keep. 

At Dooms-duy will all in turn (to God) their answers give : 
Tho^ (now) gay cavaliers o’er ants and locusts ride.^ 

8. The (true) Princes of this ago (in sooth) are Sufi friars 

Smear’d o’er with ashes grey ; them KilUSK-HAL KHAN 
salutes. 


ODE AYIII. 

ON THE SHEKHS AND ASCETICS OF THE POET’s TIME. 

K. A., p. 355. 

This race are of themselves inordinately proud ; 

In cold, in heat, (alike) they stand gaping* and amaz’d. 

Craz’d, cast down, despairing, and with sloth oppress’d ; 

No strength have they to hunger or tliirst (after tho Truth). 

At a slight mishap disconsolate are they : 

At the least effort of the brain, beside themselves are they. 

With such (weak) natures, (yet) how proiid and lofty they ! 
Their eyes from very pride up tow’rds Heaven turn’d. 

5. In this heedless way their whole life they pass : 

■ Till such time as they die, nowise awaken’d they,* 

They who for themselves in their life-time take not thought : 
After death will they bitterly regret (in vain). 

7. On every side ascetics and dissembling Shokhs abound : 

But KUUSH-HAL the Khatak for true men of wisdom^ looks.'' 

1 Lit : practise deceit. 

2 Lit : change, 

3 Lit : trample under foot. 

4 ' Lit : On them bo Khiish-hnl’s fialim ; tho monarchs of the age are. 

Those seated in tho dust, smear’d o’er with ashoe grey. 

1 Note the nominative absolute hero. Vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 181, 3, 

2 Lit : in the same state. 

3 ’AiCrifin aro Sdfia who have abandoned the world and attained perfection. 

4 Lit: requireth. 
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ODE XIX. 

WHO ABE FOOLS. 


K. A., p. 856. 

When with my own sonl I careful counsel took : 

These appeared to mo in their actions fools — 

First (I ween) should they be accounted fool : 

Who in the asseverations of their foes confide. 

Next they who are charmers of scorpions or of snakes :® 
Next they : who with grey beards on young maidens doat. 

Next they : who themselves bestir® with women-folk to brawl : 
Next they: who would for many years with theirwives'fatherslive. 

5. Next they : who would their locks with Egyptian privet* dye.® 
Next they : who with pious men for contentions eager are. 

Next they : who in their cousins® put the slightest faith : 

Next they : who for theirailments every quack’sprescriptiontako 

Next they : who without the sword would claim their ancestral 
lands.' 

Next they : who would wage war, tho' of partisans bereft.® 

Next they : who of apparel and raiment highly think. 

Next they : who boast themselves on their pedigrees alone. 

Next they : who will not think that their slaves will strive to flee.® 
Next they ; who will not enjoy their worldly goods at homo. 

10. Next they : who would traitors for their fawnings spare. 

Next they : who ill-timed their war-steeds ride at speed. 

Next they : who in their homes to Pirs a shelter give.’® 

Next they : who beyond duo bounds for their estates take 
thought. 

1 I have substituted throughout these two words for the repetition, in the original, 

of the first line of the second couplet. 

2 Because there is no dopendenoo to bo placed on those animals. The Pakkhto 

proverb is — 

“ L6.mbo-zan la Stnd’na inri : ao Pdrti la mdr-a, which freely translated is ; 

The best swimmer will meet his death by drowning, and the snake-charmer 
will in the end be stung to death by a snake.’* 

3 * Lit : got up. 

4 See Abd-ur-Rahm^n Ode XVII, note 7. 

5 Lit : blacken. 

6 Amongst Afghdns so bitter is usually the enmity between near rolationa that 

“ tarbfir,” a cousin, is synonymous with enemy. 

7 That is who claim landed property without being able to enforce their claim 

with the sword. 

8 Lit 1 cut ofE from. 

9 Lit : who dispel the suspicion of flight on the part of thoir slaves, 

10 Lit : cause to sit. The allusion is to the fact that when Pirs, or men professing 
sanctity, once get a footing in the house of a patron at whoso expenso they 
live, they do not leave him till they have put him to considerable expense. 
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12. Next they : who as they talk, gesticulate, and wink.^' 

Next they : who would above the heads of (seated) persons step,^^ 

Next they : who^d millet (seed) in sterile patches sow. 

Next they ; who deal and traffic in falcons (for tho chase) 

14. Next they : who immodest bathe in tho running streams.^^ 
Next they j who do not heed these sayings of KHUSH-HAL 
KHAN- 


ODE XX. 

WRITTEN AT DELHI IN A PIT OP DESPONDENCY. 

A., p- 857. 

That which than every other blessing is more choice 
Is no other than a (sound and) healthy frame. 

Those whose (daily) lot this (priceless) blessing is : 

From head to foot (I wot) most highly favour’d they. 

Altho’ thou of its value mays’t not be aware : 

(None the less) a healthy frame is a peerless boon. 

In thy own frame the life (which existent) is : 

Is of itself (to thee) more precious than the world. 

5. For if thou hads’t not life but the world did’st hold : 

would bo to thee as if there were (in sooth) no world.^ 

This world is as it were a (correctly- written) theme ; 

Thy body is as it were a (single) clause thereof. 

When the clauses are each in its proper place : 

The more force hath then the purport of the thomo.^ 

The pivot of the happiness of this (mortal) frame 
Fix’d and centred is in (the body’s) health. 

To him who doth not sound health of frame enjoy, 

To him (I ween) his property and riches are as dross.® 

11 Lit : who talk with their eyes and hands. 

12 “ Lwari” Indicative Present of “Iwar-edal.’’ Tho allusion here is to the ill 

manners of ono who enters an Afghdn Jirga or other aasemhlj as they are 
seated on tho ground by stepping over their heads instead of soliciting that 
way be made for him. 

13 Tho folly probably consists in the fact that valuable hawks when slipped at a 

quarry frequently fly away, and are not recaptured, 

14 Tho original Pakkhto is more explicit. 

1 Lit : is a sign of non- entity. 

2 Lit : of it. The following appears to me to be the application of the simile in 

these two couplets. An essay is the more forcible when each clause thereof is 
correctly and appropriately worded : tho world is tho moi’e pleasing and 
eojoyablo when one's body enjoys good health in it. 

8 Lit : a straw. 
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10. Sickness e’en in one^s homo a (sore) grievance is : 

How much more so then when exil’d from that home*^ 

In such (excruciating) pain is my (wounded) leg#^ 

That I hardly know how the time doth pass,^ 

Tho’ one’s horso bo ambling slowly on the road : 

(Still) to fall there-off a grave misfortune is. 

Since my head might have sufftirod^ and not as now my legs j 
To me a further cause is this for gratitude.^ 

E’en for this escape should I thankful be : 

Since ills of various kinds are there in this world. 

15. Methought (the worst) is past and gone ! But (now) do I 
perceive. 

That there are yet for me (worse) ills than those in store. 

Methought : Now surely God will on me mercy take.® 

Still (no less) with mo doth He wage (cruel) war. 

Hindustan to me a (second) Hell appears ; 

Tho’ to other folk a Paradise it is. 

Unto it I came a captive bound (in chains) ; 

But these past few months I some relaxation find. 

In comparison with my captivity 
A far more grievous trial have I undergone. 

20. (’Tis this) ; the Emperor’s Levee daily to attend : 

(Attentive) mark ! (my friend) what grievous trial’s® this. 

Another (Buler’s) orders are (as ^twere) tho rack^® to him 
Who hath accustom’d been his own authority (to wield). 

(For me) there are here no congenial friends : 

Nor do I of any ono the society enjoy. 

Nor can I favours grant, nor (granted) can revoke : 

Nor can I exercise my proper rule and sway. 

Nor have I any longing for the (pleasures of the) chase : 

Nor in other matters can I interest myself. 

25. Hero no ono query makes of another’s weal : 

So proud and ill-manner’d is this capital (of Delhi). 

4 Lit : in exile. Tho 'poet was in captivity in Delhi, and separated from liia 
family. “Dai’* in first line of couplet ia in K, A. a misprint for “wi” (original 
manuscript). 

6 The poet had apparently hurt his leg recently in a fall from his horse ab ho was 
proceeding at a walk. 

6 A common idiom. 

7 Lit : this is still tSetter. 

8 Lit : he hath become mercifuL 

9 Lit t toil. 

10 Lit : a prison. 
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IC. A., p. 867. 

20. In my computation ttere a few nobles are 
Who towards myself honest intentions bear. 

Akbar^^ was (erewhile) the sole partner of my griefs : 

But he also is now in his own pleasures (rapt). 

Whether it be the Emperor or the Nobles (of his court) ; 
The politics of (all) are well known unto me. 

No one (of them all) hath a good word^'-^ for another: 

Each one is for himself, H is (methinks) the Day of Doom^ 

30 When (first) 1 repeated o^er this (most) sad refrain : 

My habitation was in Delhi^s (far fam’d seat). 

The fourth day it was of the month of Eajjab : 

In the Hijra’s one thousand and seventy seventh ycar.^^ 

32. 0 KHUSH**HAL, fl entreat) longer prate not thou ; 

If thou longer prate ’t will be in thee a crime. 


ODE XXL 

A LOVE ODE. 

K. A., p, 369. 

How is the fool e’’er with the wise man^s state acquaint : 

Since he through his own folly unconscious is of good?^ 

Before the blear-eyed’s gaze the stars (alone) did shine : 
(Straightway) to folks he cried ; “ Behold this is the sun.’^ 

These brandings (which I’ve) upon my breast inscarr’d ; 

Full well do I know that by them my heart is sear’d.^ 

If a man his eyes control, for him there no discomfort is : 
Since one-’s eyes it is which launch in one’s breast a thuudor-- 
bolt. 

5. God grant that in this world none may love-stricken be : 

Since love is as it wore an (invading) army on one’s frame. 

My excited soul yestro’en went forth with smiles : 

Dtaw near and view to-day it ’th again set out^ in tears. 

7. Approach and mark (my friend!) KHUSH-HAL’S Idyl is a 
pearl. 

Which he, a skilful diver, hath from Thought’s Ocean gain’d^ 

11. Not tho emperor of tHat namej but probably a noble of Aorangzeb's court. 

12. Lit : blessing. 

13. A. D. 1667. 

1. Or crazy worthleasi 

2. Lit : cooked ; made ripe. 

3. Vide Ode VIII, couplet 20, and Ohamand-Be-Nazir Ode XLJII, last line, 

4. Lit : pulled : extracted. 
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ODE XXII. 

THE AVOIDAHCE 0? SIH ENJOINEH. 


K A., p. 360. 

If thou be evil-tongued, evil-manner’d, eYil-thin’king ; 

Thou 'It not from griefs bo free, grief’s kith and kin art thou. 

Nor evil talk nor hear, nor on evil gaze : 

Then (in sooth) art thou devout, may thy devotion prosp’roua 
fare I 

tlpon thy wounds will others salve and ointment place ; 

If unto other’s wounds thou salve and ointment art. 

If thou thyself than others of less repute account ; 

In my opinion thou’rt than all of more repute. 

5. If thou (vicious) snap, or sting, or (if thou baneful) wound ; 
Thou must a beast of prey, viper, or scorpion be. 

Take heed to thy own creed, many creeds are there (I ween :) 
Why should’st thou (curious) pry into another’s Creed or Faith, 

0 Sin ! howe’er so much thee to avoid I strive : 

(Still) in every lane (and street) dost thou me confront. 

In thy actions thou a black-bead art, KHUSH’-HAL ! 

Whilst in thy vorse thou art with white pearls assocdate.* 

1 Lit • what! art thou a spy on ? &c. 

2 i, e.f thy deeda are not equal to tby words* 


Be they (mighty) raonarchs ! bo they beggars (mean) f 
Tho’ meanwhile the fairest, choicest youths may bloom f 

And should they all survive for a thousand (thousand) years; 
Still at the last they all will be the graveyard’s prey.^ 

I Lit I of tbo grftTeyard* 
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ODE I. 

BY M’AZrjLLAH. (MAHMANB). 

ON FINDING FAVOUll WITH HIS MISTRESS. 


K. A., p. 303. 

If Destiny revolve (propitious) to my wish : 

Perchance my hearths gazelle^ will fall into my snare* 

Passion^s flame is kindled in my every limb : 

When my graceful (mistress) Jier beauteous form reveals. 

When after absence (long) I with my lovo a meeting gainM: 
(Thereon) my night was turn’d into shining day. 

As the engraving on a signet into the stone is sunk : 

So in oblivion hath all trace of me been lost. 

5, Whene’er I view my love’s languishing (soft) ©yes : 

My goblet brimineth o’er with the wine of joy. 

For ever towards thy (curv’d) eyebrows’ arch’d mihrab* 

Have my sittings, my prostrations, and standings up at prayer* 
been made. 

7. Since the reign of rapturous love, M’AZULLAH ! hath begun, 
The realms of bliss (1 ween) will now be m.ino for aye. 


ODE II. 

BY KnAN-ZADATI KAZIM, (kHATAk), ALIAS SHAIDA.^ 
BEPHOACIIING ms MISTRESS. 

K. A., p. 303. 

How can my palato o’er bo moisten’d by the stream : 

Since like a bubble is the goblet ^of my Destiny) revers’d ? 

1. Lit ; this gazelle. 

2. The archad iiicho in tlio mosqno wliicli marks the exact <lii*ectien and bearing 

oC Mecca; towards it the Imam (or Priest) and the CoTigre^ation face and 
assatno the various attitudes of the Moslem prayer ritual. 

3. All the allusions hero arc to the three attitudes which the Moslems assume in 

their daily devotions at the five appointed hours of prayer. 

J., Kliziip, soq of Afzal Kh4n, Khatak, and groat grandson of Khnsh-hiCl KhfCn, 
Khatak, was V)orn circiter 1.720 A. T). His roiil n;imo was Kazim : Shaidd, 
or the love-lorn, being his nom do plume. For a full account of him and his 
writings vide liaverty’a Soleotious from the Poetry of4)lio Afghdns, p. 305. 
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5. So in Oblivion^B sunk from grief for thoe thy name : 

That e^en the Genii^ are not with it acquaint. 

Mo doth the sun^s heat scorch like motes (within its beam): 
(Against it) no shelter* unto me hath been niy (dwelling's) roof. 

Piqued^ at such lean prey (as I), the snare my (mistress laid) so 
wept, 

That the soiP (around) caused the baited graiu^ to sprout.'^ 


5. Stern* Destiny hath made my morn and ove alike : 

Thereforo no more for me* is (smiling) mom or (peaceful) eve. 

Out of my Being’s grasp hath tranquillity escap’d : 

Like mercury, without death shall 1 ne’er rest attain. 

So faithfully the secret of my love for thee I kept 

That my hand rais’d to my hoad*^ know not ’twas (rais’d) totheo 


2. "The people of the signet" of Solomon. Vido Abd-ur-RahmAn Odo XXX, noto 2. 
8, Lit : cause. 

4, Lit ; for shamo. 

6. " Gil." 

6. " Dina " *. grain laid as bait, (Johnson’s Dictionary,) 

7 . This is a very difficult couplet. I have given the best translation of it that I 

can devise. Its purport apparently ia that the Poet’s loiatress had " laid 
herself out,” as we say in English, to captivate him, and had succeeded. 
^J’ho Poet had, however, through love, become meanwhile so omaciatod 
( I dghar) as not to have appeared to her worth the captivating; thus she, 
vexed at her disappointment, bursts into an immoderate flood of passionate 
tears, &c. The metaphor is a lanio one, inasmuch as the idea of a snare 
bursting into tears is incongruous. ^ 

Another translation, which the Reverend Mr. Hughes has kindly suggested to 
me, and which regards "Guld^m” as a poetic abbreviation for "Gul-anddm,” 
runs thus : — 

"Piqued at such poor prey as I, did my mistress fair (Gul-anddm), 

So (immoderate) weep, that she her beauty’s mole (ddna) refreshed.” 
"The following (third) translation of this couplet has also been suggested to me: — 
Piqued at such poor prey (as 1) my Gil-ddm so immoderate wept. 

That (with her tears) she caused the baited grain to (verdant) sprout.” 
"Gil-ddm” (clay -snare) is the Persian rendering of the Pakkhto word "ghunddrai” 
" a snare for birds formed of a liair loop fixed to a lump of clay.” 
(Bellew’s Dictionary). 

8. Lit: block. 

9. Lit: mine. 

10. The idea is that quicksilver ia restless and in a Btate of motion until it is 

annihilated. 

11. Lit ! my " salam/* 
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8 . In the garden shine again^ SHAIDA ! the rajs of dawn : 

Since in her [.(snow) -white robes my rosy-cheek^d one it 
adorns.^* 


ODE III. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH KAMGAE (EHA'TAk).* 

A LOVE ODE. 

A., p. 364. 

Cup-boarer ! quickly rise, for me Lifers Elixir bring 
Next the luscious sweets^ and conserves of rosy lips. 

Henceforth doth Liberty for mo no charms possess. 

Therefore for my feet bring Lovers restraining gyves. 

Howmuchsoe^er on me Separation\s care may press : 

Still like the hills grant me stability in my love* 

I am content to be thy slave, nor worldly wealth crave I ; 

My love ! grant thou mo but an assignat^ to view (thy charms) . 

5. Each other thought pluck out from within my breast : 

Graut me to reflect mirror-liko my lov^d oue^s face.'* 

Since thy boauty^s wealth® hath the full value^ reach’d : 
Thereof I claim a share : my love ! the proscribed alms^ bestow* 

7. This desire, 0 God ! KAMGAR fost’roth in his breast : 

(That thou should’st) on him bestow virtues by all approv’d.*’ 

12 The alliisioii of the rosy-cheelced maiden in her white robes is to the red and white 
streaks that appear in the sky at dawn. 

^ He was a. son of X^^hush-hdl Kbdn, Khatak. 

1 Only rsi," the) pronominal prefix of the verb, is given in the original Pakkhto 

throughout ; the rest of tbo imperative must therefore bo supplied, e, g.j 
“ra-wra,” “ ri-kra." 

2 “Nukl,” anythinggiveuatontcrtainmontsalong with wine, such asfruiborswoot- 

meats. (Joliusou). 

8 ‘‘Bariit:’ a <iraf t; usually made payable, in tho case of Royal drafts, by grain from 
the village specified therein. Bellow writes of Kaudahir: — “The revenue 
is not all collected in cashj on the contrary, a considerable porlion is taken in 
kind. Tho collection is avoided, as far as Govoninicnt is coiiccriiod, by tho 
issues of bonds or “barats” on tho peasantry and landholders to tho extent of 
their duos of revenue. The-^e bonds are distributed amongst the CioU and Alibi' 
tary OJicials in lieu of wayes,** (From the Indus to tho Tigris, p. 151). 

4 Lit ! give in ray heart as in a mirror tho thought of tho face of my mistress, 

6 “ Nisib." 

6 Lit: hath arrived at perfection. 

7 Amongst tho Moslems alms are of two classes: “zikat,’’ obligatory or prescribed; 

and “sadiikat” or voluntary. With reference to the former, five descriplious 
of property are •* nisib” or liable to taxation, iuj., 1, camel, kine, and shoo]),* 
2, money j 3, grain j 4, dates and raisins ; 5, wares sold. Of each a fi.x:od 
portion, usually one in forty, or per cent., is demanded when they amount 
to a certain quantity or number, (Sale’s Koran). 

8 Tho manusoripi of this poet's writings with Afzal Khun, Kliatakjhas “luahbub” 

(loved) for “ yaksan,” the K, A. reading. 
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ODE IV. 

BY MULLA ^ABD-UL-HAMID (MAHMAND).* 
TO AN AMBITIOUS MAN. 


K. A., p. 365. 

So deaf and blind have the ambition's lustings made 

That thou indifferent hold'st^ what is right and what is wrong. 

So wanton and so shameless hath (grasping) greed thee made 
That neither shame hast thou nor fear before (thy) God. 

If in pandering to thy lusts thou dost thy God forget :* 

Eeflect^ with whom thou art join'd, and art from whom distinct. 

Then (I wot) wilt thou satiate thy rampant lust 
When deadly poison proves (to men) a healing draught.* 

6. (High pil'd- up) for thyself thou ti’ays of various meats desir'st : 
Nor will thy appetite with a single platter rest content.® 

Thou bear'st the cynical and bitter^ (tanntings) of the vile ; 
Say ! wherefore dost thou so for a single sugar-plum V 

Altho' thy appetite impels thee to (frequent) deeds of sin,® 

For it in the morning dost thou sweets, and at evening soups 
prepare. 

Better is a modest man, tho' he be hungry and athirst, 

Than one in bad repute with^ mead^^ and sugar gorg'd. 

9. Than that thou should'st hold thy hand HAMID ! from any to 
ask alms, 

Better art thou famish'd and a-hunger'd, with chin on hand 
(impos'd). 

• Mttlla 'Abdul Hamid, a Mahmand of Mdshiikhel, in the Pesh/iwar District, who 
died 1732 A.D. The PcrHians, as a compliment, stylo him Hamid, or “The 
Laudable One.’* For a full account of his life and writingB, vide Raverty’s 
Selections from tho Poetry of tho Afghans, p. 85. 

1 Lit : hast s considerest, 

2 Lit : forgotten from thee. This meaning of “tsakkliah” occurs elsewhere in the 

Kalld-i'Afghdni, e. y., couplet 7 of this Odej Ode VIT, couplet Oj Ode XXII 
(throughout); and Ode XXXIX, couplet 6. Also Vide Truinpp’s § 174, 8. 

8 Lit ; this. The pronoun “diV* is frequently used with a view to attracting attention. 

4 Lit ; medicine. Note the original construction. 

5 Lit : become cool. Note tlie original construction and literal translation of tho 

first line of this couplet, 

6 Note tho adjectives are here used substantively. Vide Tnimpp’s G rammarS 179(3) 

7 Lit: mouthful of sweets. Note that the nominative in apposition is used : as a 

part (a mouthful) of the whole (sweets) is designated. Vide Trumpp'g 
Grammar, § IM, 4 fa 

8 Lit : desires from thee what is bitter and acid. 

9 Erratum in text of “ ba" for " pa.’* 

10 Lit ; honey. Mead is a preparation of honey. 

11 Lds tar dzine. An attitude of anxious thought for the future. 
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ODE V. 

BY MUHAMMADI. 


K. A., p. 366. 


DESTINY. 


In no way can Destiny by craft or scheming be (controll’d) : 
No one hath Destiny with (mundane) chains confined. 

The stars (of heaven) fade' though there bo no (eclipsing)® sun : 
Thus too the monarch’s throne cannot be the beggar’s face. 


Ever within my breast my heart’s (offer’d) a mark to thee : 

It thy oye-lashes’ barbed dart® hath not (yet) been fated to 
transfix. 


Never hath the frescoed blossom burst into flower* before the 
breeze 

That pleasure should be the portion of my despairing heart. 

5. The scourges' of thy locks have many forward® ones made 
straight : 

Not yet the talo-bearing our hath thy chastisement o’erta’en. 

In such a (lonely) spot did the taper’s flame the moth consume j 

That from the lips of none was the funeral dirge his fate. 

To whom the bitterness of my grief can I relate,® 

Since speech is not decreed the lips of one who’s dead f® 

1 Note force of Habitual Present. Lit: the stars are in the habit of fading. 

2 i- e.j the stars cannot usurp the place of the sun under any circumstances. 

3 Lit : tho arrow of thy crooki’d eyo-lashes. 

4 For this concord vido Trumpp’s Grammar, § 208 J3, faj. It is not tho usual one. 

6 A scourge made with twisted thongs. Vambory calls it tho “ canonical four* 

tongued whip,” and describes ^PiikhiSra p. 3G0^ how it was employed by tho 
“HeiS'i-Shorliit/’ or “Guardian of tho law of religion” in the streets of Bukhara, 
A D. 1800, to subject tho people to a public examination in religious matters. 
Ho who could not rccito the Farz-ul-iim, (^or principal duties^ and certain en- 
joined prayers in tho Arabic language, or in the rolls of whoso turbans tho 
customary “kesek” (balls of earth) were wanting, received on tho spot asound 
beating, or was thrown into prison for several days. Negligence in attending 
the mosques or of tho enjoined hours of prayer was visited in tho first instance 
with severe corporal punishment, the second time with death. Drinkers of 
wine and smokers of tobacco were treatoil in like manner; while robbers, 
thieves, and profligates were handed over to the executioner without further 
ceremony. Shaw in his ‘‘High Tartary” also mentions how during his visit 
in 1869 tho Kdzis paraded tho city of Yarkand with soonrges to chaatiae all 
men without turbans and women without veils. 

6 Lit : crooked. 

^ Note tho inflections of the Persian noun in ’a on its introduction into Pakkhto. 

Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 10, 2, p. 23. 

8 Note idiomatic Potential force of Subjunctive Present. 

9 Note the irregular inflection in the sing, of this adjective. Vide Tnampp’s Gram- 

mar, § 86, (1) p. 108. This couplet continues the simile in that prccedii^ it^ 
in which the poet likens himself to a moth scorched in tho flame of lo?e. Yido 
’Abd*ur-Eahmdn Ode XXIV) Note 6. 
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8. WHat dust is this which in its hand^^ the Zephyr’th brought ? 
(’Tis mine) : 

The (frail) fabric of the bubble’s home is not destin’d to last 
for aye.^® 

This heart, entangled in thy tresses, whom shall it entreat ? 
Since extrication for this captive hath not been decreed. 

10. The pen of my eye-lashes is moistened by my tears : 

(Still) to write aught anent my grief hath not yet been my fate. 

The mouth in the painted picture thy name seeks to repeat 
But this power hath not been accorded it by fate. 

What hot-iron hath the tulip’s’® bosom scarr’d 
So that no healing salve is for its soul decreed ? 

13. The grief of me, MUHAMMADI, had made the tears course 
down my cheeks : 

(Yet) the arresting of this torrent is not by Fate allow’d. 


ODE VI. 

BY TUNAS. 

A LOVE ODE. 


At| p. 366i 

If thou cherish a desire to gaze upon the fair : 

Stedfast night and day in their^ pursuit abide-- 

Honey, milk, and conserves wilt thou alike forgot : 

If for one single moment thou be lip to lip with thy beloved. 

An interview with one^s love a never-dying honor is 
Sacrificed to this honor may all other honors be 


10 


11 

12 

1 

2 


This conplet rnna literally thus : — 

What atom of dust (singular number) hath the wind brought in itfl fist ? 

The building of a (permanent) home is not the bubble’s fate. 

The connecting idea between this and the two preceding couplets is apparently 
as follows: — I am dead; the breeze wafts my ashes hither and thither; being 
as it were a bubble, how could I hope to live for aye 
Pakkhto Present Participle Masculine, ‘‘(desires) the taking, the invocation, of&o.** 
Note nondudection of the Persian noun. Vide Trumpp’s Grammar §61 B (c).* 

' E,** 

Note precative form of the imperative. 
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4. Enquire of Uniou^s bliss^ from those whoVe Separation known : 
What longing for the water hath the desert fish 

5. By gazing on their loved ones, (fond) lovers death defraud :® 
No other cause® have they (I trow) for (loving) life. 

Choice goods are choice from whatsoever mart they come : 

Into thy mistress^ lineage (inquisitive) do not pry. 

If thou 0 Lord ! wil^st lend to the lover^s prayer an ear : 

All his rivals in thy furious wrath embroil. 

8. Flight to the valiant dishonor, YUNAS, is : 

(Therefore) turn not back^ thy rein from encountering fate. 


ODE VII. 

BY SADIK. 

ON WANTONNESS. 


K. A., p. 367. 

To-day my mistress I with winces fumes wanton viewed : 

She with its fumes overcome and flush'd, a straight course 
could not pursue. 

By the ecstasy of my passion all infected were : 

My dwelling inebriated, my ward, the streets, the mart. 

The (sober) Shekh the wine of my mistress' lips did quaff ; 
Therewith was he o'ercome, his girdle and patch'd cloaks 

The assembly of the wanton a rendezvous like this requires : 
Where the lawn, pavilion, frescoes, and statues to love invite.^ 

5. Those who delight their hearts with lover's wantonness : 
Wanton do they converse and leer : (aye) act their every act. 

3 Lit I power, valne. 

4 “ Da wuchc kab,” lit : the fish of the dry land. In Arabic the ** samak-nL 

bar” and in Pakkhto “ rcg-mdhi.” Raverty translates it as : “ The skink 
or scincordian, a species of lizard.” Orientals consider it a species of fish that 
lives in the sand, and does not require or desire water. 

6 Lit : survive. 

6 Or " No other means have they for (sustaining) life.** ** Sabab** can bear either 

translation. 

7 “ Ma Arawa ” 

1 Lit : are wanton. ** In the midst of the garden is the chiosk or bower : that is a 
large room commonly beautified with a fine foontain. It is the scene of their 
greatest pleasures.*’ (Lady Montague), 
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When then wanton liftest towards me thy shameless orbs : 
Me, my daily life, my gates and walls do they bewitch. 

I and my love, o’ercome with wine, amongst the roses stroll ; 
The flask and goblet-bearers* and tulip-bed inebriate. 

Through my inebriation the (sober) sky (did) capers out i* 
The minstrel, rebeck, timbrel, and pipe inebriate. 

9. This inebriation is not confin’d to SADIK’S frame alone ; 
His pen,'* his pen-tray, (yea) his odes inebriated are. 


ODE VIII. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH KAZIM (kHATAK,) ALIAS SHAIDA. 

A LOVE ODE. 

A., p, 367* 

In my pursuit of thee the rose-bower was forgot 
Forgotten were the strolls through the flowerets of the mead. 

By my tears my heart was softened like to wax ; 

My hard anvil of a heart abandoned me (for aye) f 

In my mistress^ street life did me desert : 

Offended with my mortal frame it returneth not again. 

So weak have I become in my exile from thee 

That (to) sigh, wail, lament, or groan I have no power left. 

5, Majnun-like* my dwelling is in the barren waste : 

Home and hamlet, chief and lord (alike) by me forgot. 

6. I smiling like a (rose) -bud, of her took my leave : 

Alas ! she, KAZIM I took her leave of me in tears. 

2 Lit : oup.bearer. 

3 Lit : danced with capers. 

4 Lit : he has a pen, etc. 

1 Lit : remained (behind) from me. 

2 Vide 'Abd-ur-B.ahmdn Ode IV, note 5. 
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ODE IX. 


BY EATTAH VlI (yUSAFZAI). 


ALAS I 


K. A.,p. 308. 

Since I’ve separation from my love endur’d, alas ! 

Through grief my heart to blood hath turn’d ! alas I (woe’s me) 
alas ! 


How can’st thou (e’er again) the hour of union view ? 

Since the miscreant slanderer ’th on the scene appear’d, alas ! 

Like unto the fawn, with fear of exile from my love : 

My homo hath on the ant-hill been,^ alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 

(Aye) now (that I am) in love, through fear of exile (from 
my love) : 

Hath my life in torture pass’d, alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 

6. By the stone of calumny (flung) by the slanderer’s hand : 

My heart is drenched with gore, alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 

Owing to the malignity of my (hapless) lot 

Hath fate been with me anger’d, alas ! (woe’s me) alas I 

7. FATTAH ’ALT ! how^ can joy over (thy lot) become ; 

Since the cup of fate for thee hath been o’erturned, alas I 


ODE X. 


BY PIE MUHAMMAD (kANDAHABI). 

ALAS 1 

JEC. A., p. 368. 

In exile from thee I am fit for naught, alas ! 

Like the ocean-wave restless am I, alas ! 

In my (whole) frame is there of permanence no sign i 
A bubble I for bursting ripe, alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 

1 The oriental tradition ia that the deer, for fear of bein</ Biirpriscd in a sound sleep 

by tho huntsman, and so raptured, purposely takes its rest on an ant-hill, 
BO that tho stings of the nuts on its doHoate skin may prevent its sleeping 
too profoundly. Trurapp looks on the affix “tiin” in “ mega-t^n*’ as the 
Pakkhto corruption of the Persian affix ” atdn/' place, abode. [Grammar 
§ 38, (2) ]. 

2 “ Tsah-shakal.” 
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K. A.| p. 368. 

3. Cast (but) a glance upon thy curl’d and sinuous locks * 

Thus too I twist and writhe, alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 

Ever through the (invading; flood of my own (bitter) tears 
As regards my body’s dwelling I am desolate,^ alas ! 

5. Since neither death appears, nor find I from thy tyranny relief : 
With such a life as this am I oppress’d, alas I 

Through the amorous glances of the fair, my heart’s pierc’d 
through and through : 

By their soft melodics o’ercome^ a guitar am I alas ! 

• 

My ear incHnoth not to my Monitor’s advice : 

(For) with the wine of love 1 wanton am, alas ! 

Passion’s throes cannot in writing be suirim’d up : 

In their computing I’m worn out, alas ! (woe’s me; alas ! 

9. Since I, PIR MUHAMMAD, with love’s pains became acquaint 
With Envy’s flame I’ve been consum’d, alas ! (woe’s me) alas ! 


ODE XI. 

BY KHWAJAH MUHAMMAD (BANGASH.)* 
ON DEATH AND LOVE. 


K. A., p. 860. 

If thou bccomest lord of a mundane throne and crown : 

Be not puffed up with pride, at last will (both) come unto an 
end. 

After death (I wot) will all together be alike r 
Be one (here) a beggar, man of wealth, or mighty king. 

Since thou must at length beneath the black soil lie 
Rejoice not thou thyself in this world’s pursuits. 

1 The allusion is to the devastation caused in eastern countries by . the fludden 

rising of rivers and streams. Note the Pakkhto construction, 

2 Lit : burnt. The allusion is to a guitar which bonoath its sounding-board is quite 

hollow and has no heart ! 

• A Sdfi poet of the liaiigakkh, or Bangash, tribe of, as far as I can learn, the 
village of ’Allzai, in the Kohdt District, wliere there is a section known as the 
Khw^jah Muhammad Khol, said to be descended from him. 1 write this, 
however, with some hesitation. For his writings and tenets, vide Raverty’s 
Selections, page 326. He ilourished in the reign of the Moghal Emperor 
Aurangzeb. 

1 Lit ; go. 
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4. How muchsoe^er thou may^st thy (prized) crystal vessels guard : 
They will all be shattered by the pebbles flung by death. 

5. If thou the need roliev^st of those who are ia need ; 

Thee ne'er will God permit, other’s help to need. 

When a friend thee meets, to him most attoutivo bo : 

Since but a fow^ days’ life hast thou here allotted bheo. 

Mako thy piety with virtuous actions fair : 

For without jewels is the bride nowise in request. 

Then will dark melancholy leave thy heart for ayo : 

If thou within ignite the (radiant) lamp of love. 

Those results which can by love’s attractions be achieved 
How could armed hosts and battalions ever gain ? 

10. Tho’ the lover be in stature mean, in soul (I wot) he’s great : 
What avails the massive form (of tho lord) of tlie ivory- 
tusk P 

These hath Love made notorious for time and for eternity : 
Mujnun^ first, and next Mansur,® the cotton dresser’s son. 

How would tho fowler in the forest of its presence have been 
aware 

Had tho (silly) partridge not with shrill (clear) note made call ? 

Of Kasra’s^ equity hatli (to this day) the fame surviv’d ; 

To Hajaj^ the stain of tyianny hath attach’d. 

The uncompleted woof of the wob of this (passing) world 
In no wise (rest assured) will the weaver o’er complete. 

2 Lit : five. A poetical way of oxpresaiii" a short time, Thaa i 

“ I’a ])iiidzuh wiaclzo fiful t:iza,h wi.*' 

(’T is but) Por fivo alinrfc clays (that) tho roso-lnid blooms. (Tni:npp*s Gram* 
mar, § 174 (h), p. 2S9). Notcj litoial ronsfcruotion of tlu* rakkldo lino. 

3 t. <?., of tho olophant. Lit : of tho ivory-tnsk. Th<3 poofc hero oiiiploys llio fi«ruro 

of speech known as ayncodoohe, by which a part of a thinjr jmt for tlia 
whol(3 ; hero tlio tusk for the olophaiit. In tho drab lino oI tliia C(mplob thes 
word wor kai ia a misprint for “wrAkai/* 

4 Vido ’Abd-ur- Rahman Ode IV', note 5. 

5 Vide 'Abd-nr-RalimiCn Ode XII, note 10. Majntin was famous as tho !oror of 

tho Lnild ; Manser as tho S<ifl onlhusiasb, tmuaporUid wirli lovo 

for Ood. Tho ono will bo famous for thne tho other /or efcntifi/. 

6 Kasrd (Ohosrees I), botbor known aa Nausherwiln, tlio 20th Sisatuiil of Ih rsi.-i, 

reipfuod A.I). 531 — 579, and for a time, by his wise adm'niafcration at id 
successful wars with tho E.istorn ompiro, propped up ln:> f.dlinij: fly nasty. 
Ho ia famed throughout the East Lir his justice, and the anoedotes which aro 
proaervod of him are innumerable. There can be no doubt of his love for 
justice, and ho may bo (jonsidcjrcd as tho greatest of Asiatic mon freha. 'I'ho 
Prophet Muhammad, who was born during his reign, used to Ifoast of liis 
happy foriuiiu ill having been boi-n during tho rule of so just a ki >g. This 
ia great praise, and from a Boiir(30 that cannot bo Biispeetefl of flattery, 

( Mai coJ Ill’s Ih'i’sia) . 

7 Tho tyrauiiical ruhu* of 'Irik LVrabi (a province lying between tin' Euphratf'S 

and tho Tigris) uudtir ^haUfuh ’Ab(l-uL Malik, Otniniad, in th * year 0y5 A.U, 
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K. A., p. 8®. 

15. If thou a lover artj of reproach be not afraid : 
(But rather) be the butt of the taunts of all. 


16. What (I ask) to God is» KHWAJAH MUHAMMAD’S guilt t 
The ocean of his mercy with (countless) billows swells. 


ODE XII. 

By ghafur. 


K. A., p. 870. 


AWEY. 


Therefore my steps I plant in the fair beauties’ courts awry \ 
Because the inebriated under wine’s influence walk awry. 


Those who jaunty turbans wear doth she annihilate 
When my love her locks o’er her face let’s fall awry. 

Curly locks, upturn’d eyo-lashes give rise to much dis* 
quietude 

Rather the result remark when my love her turban wears 
awry. 

My studied speeches^ are when I view my love forgot : 

As sedate plans made at homo are in the (busy) mart disturb’d. 


5. Thus limp I through fear of my rival to my love: 

As (one) in whose foot a barbed shaft hath broken off awry. 

if I on my brow my turban wear awry, nowise act I 
amiss 

The crest of Philomel’s'^ e’er ruffled in the merry spring. 

Those by upturn’d eye-lashes wounded will continuous wail : 
Since over grievous is® the jagg’d wound of the curv&d blade. 

If the exil’d lover prostrate lie, ’tis (I wot) most meet ; 

The wineflask’s comely form whene’er it sheds forth its blood’s 
aslant.^ 


9. Tho’ 6HAFUR lives from folk apart thereat he feeleth regret : 
The shouts of those in health o’er disturb^ the invalid. 


8 In the text *‘dai*’ ia a misprint for “da ” 

1 Lit: reduce to black mould. 

2 Note the concord. This passage is a very striking example of the general rttle 

given by Tmmpp in his Grammar, § 208, § 3, 6. Vide Ode V, note 4* 

8 Lit : the thoughts of .my heart. 

4 Lit ! I am not blameworthy. 

6 Note force ef Subjunottve Present in a habitnal sense. 

6 i. e,, when pouring forth its wine. 

7 Lit: aifect as crooked : grate upon. 
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ODE XIII. 

BT ’aLIM. 
IN VAIN. 


K* p> 8^1* 

In vain dost thou expect fidelity in a foe : 

So dost thou make pursuit of the fair in vain. 

The fair beauties who sit retired in the seclusion of their 
charms ; 

To them their lovers^ prayers are address^ in vain.^ 

His life (henceforth) is passed with ovor-bleeding heart.^ 
Whose prayer hath at his mistress^ threshold been in vain. 

Since I have wounded been with thy eye-lashes^ Kaireno® 
blade : 

My search for ointment for the wound is (I wot) in vain/ 

5. He who prospereth in the trade of love 

Traffic of all other (kinds) doth he regard as vain. 

The rose at early dawn (methinks) doth take no heed : 

Whilst the nightingales to her sing plaintively in vain/ 

(Thus) those who in lovers tavern inebriated are : 

This world^s prosperity regard as (altogether) vain. 

Verily in Lovers road extreme and utter is the gloom ; 
Resignation strives ta shed® behind it light in vain. 

9. It is ever shifting, no^er is it (tranquil and) at rest : 

^ALIM ! the constancy of Time is (altogether) vain. 

1 Lit : appear vain. 

2 Not© the dependent compound. Vide Trumpp'a Grammar, § 38, 2, 

5 Vide *Abd-ur-B.ahmAn Ode XXX, not© 3. 

4 Lib ; the arranging for medicine for the pain is useless. 

^ The reason being that the rose is so taken up with the cool and pleasant air of the 
morning. This idea the next couplet ooutinuoa. 

6 Lit : to lead an animate object. On this account the idea of a lamp whicL Lr 

inanimate and carried, cannot be introdooed into the translation. 
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ODE XIV. 

EY KHAN-ZADAH SADR-I-KHUSH-HAL (kHATAK.)^ 

NOUGHT. 

K. A., p. 372, 

Beside thy (rosy) lips are pearls and rubies nought : 

Beside thy (scontod) tresses, musk and ambergris are nought. 

From off thy (radiant) face remove (I pray) thy veil : 

Eclipse the (noon-day) sun, make the moon as nought. 

When the (indifEerent) lover^ doth not for them pine ; 

The pearls, the pearls (I say) of thy eyes are nought. 

If thou have not Love thy safe-conduct^ to be : 

Thy wanderings in its blood-staiuM paths will avail thoo 
nought. 

5, Without one’s mistress how can one enjoy the Md ? 

To folk who know not passion’s throes, ’Id (I trow) is nought. 

Beside thy lofty stature and thy comely shape. 

The (tall) poplar, (graceful) plane-tree, and juniper are 
nought. 

Thy stony heart (my love !) at the wails of me most vile 

Hath not become (a whit) more tender, no ! in no wise, no! 

In love one single lesson is (I ween) enough ; 

All the books in the World are- beside it altogether nought. 

9. Thy (euphonious) idyls, 0 SADK-I-KHUSH-HAL ! 

Have reduced the stores^ and marts of sweets to nought. 

* Son of Kliush-lidl Khdn, Khatak, For an account of him vide Raverty*s Grammar 
Introduction, page 29, 

1 Lit: purcliaser. 

2 “ Badraka.” Elphinstone writes (Kiibal, Vol. I, page 3(Xy: “ It is possible in all 

tribes, except the Khaibaris (Afridis of the Kliaibar), to obtain a secure passage 
through their territories by a previous agreement with the chiefs who for a 
small present will furnish an escort (or badraka), under whose protection a 
stranger may travel with perfect safety.” So also in tho Highlands : 

“Malise ! what ho ! ” — the henchman came— 

“Give our safe-conduct to the Groomo ” (Scott^s Lady of tho Lake). 

The violation of a safe* conduct is consideved the grossest insult that can be 
offered to a KhAn or tribe. Often in lieu of an armed escort some token is 
given tho traveller or travellers. I am personally acquainted with an instanoo 
of whoi-e a Tdri Malik, of tho Khnram SirdAri of tho present KAbal Govem- 
ment, gave his c^p as badraka to an Adam-Khel Afridi Kafila. It was not 
respected by some of bis onoraies, and tho KAiila was in consequenoo attacked 
and plundered; but tho Turi chief made every effort to personally revenge tho 
Insult, and himself fell in one of tho retaliatory attacks. For a further 
account of the system of badraka, soo Bollew’s Yiisafzai, p^^gc 21Qi 

3 Lit : mines. 
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ODE XV. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH ASllRAF KHAN (kHATAK.)* 

TO Mi INDIFFERENT MISTRESS, 

A., p. 372. 

I continuous weep^ with grief for thoo till dawn : 

Thou unconcerned slecp^st upon thy couch till eve. 

In Exile\s waves I sink, (sinking) I bubbling cry : 

“ Mariner ! for God^s sake, stretch forth to me a hand.’^ 

Men of virtue are sincere ard deceit they shun : 

For the acidity^ of the colocynth is not in the apple found. 

Thou art iny life : without thee I die : full well dost thou know 
That severance of the body from the soul is hard. 

5. When again shall I with a draught from thy lips be satisfied 
Night and day is this my (constant) prayer 'foi^e God. 

The plunderers of thy beauty laid"* their hands unto the spoil : 
They (now unheeding) roam, deaP to compromise and peace. 

Tho^ I be captive in thy tresses, a tliousand joys (say I ! ) 

In such bondage happier I than in freedom (unrestrained). 

In false promises hast thou (my love ! ) a thousand wiles : 
With one true word‘d hast thou ne^er opM thy rose-bud mouth. 

9. ASHRAF is with lovo for thoo distraught ; (aye ! ) and more 
will be : 

If smiling (sweet) thou him to kiss thy dainty lips permit.^ 

* Son of Khiish-hdl Klidn, Khatak. Iln was born A.D. 1634, and acted, at desire 
of his father, as Khiin of the Khataks A.D. 1681— 1(383 diiriiif^ his father’s 
life-time. lie died a primmer in the fortress of BijapAr, A.D. 1693. For 
further details vide Kavorty’s Af^hAn Poetry, page 249. His nom de flume 
was Ilijrai, or “ the Exile,” (see Ode XXIV) assumed by him, because ho wrote 
most of his poems when a captive in Bijapdr. 

1 Note force of uncontraoted Indicative present. 

2 Lit : flavour. 

3 Lit : be moistened with the cup of thy months 

4 The allusion is probably to the appearance of the down on the cheek of the lov^d 

one. Vide Ode LX, couplet 5. 

6 Lit : taking no concern for. 

6 Lit ; truthfully. ... 

7 Lit : if thou laughingly make thy fair mouth (face) to him permissive 
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ODE XVI. 

BY ’aBD-UL-HAMID (mAHMAND). 
A LOVE ODE. 


K* A«^ Pi d7di 

If but once thou art wi'th tby mistress^ face to face : 

Thy rivals will not (dare to) cause thee henceforth* harm. 

When again will Heaven grant me a meeting (with my love) 
That I may on my rival for my (present) exile be reveng’d.8 

Tljrough my rival’s bad example became my love estrang’d 
The scab of itch infects with itch the man in health. 

No heed do I pay to my reputation amongst men : 

The excessive coyness of my love hath made me more gpreedy 
than the locust. 

5. Owing to the ravishing fascination* of his mistress’ (whisper’d 
secret : 

Hia own locks like cow-itch® pods the (o’erwrought) lover 
sting. 

Since my dog-like fidelity in love doth not mo desert : 
Therefore (by my mistress) I’m called by " Tu ! ” and driven 
ofEby “Oh^kh!«« 

7. God hath planted love as a mole on the face of me HAMID : 

Be I with it 0 Mentor ! pleasing (in) his (sight) or no.* 

1 Lit : mistress’ face. 

2 Lit : more. 

8 Lit : crow over my rival to the full (i. c., to my heart’s oontent). “Sakha kawiiV*" 
To crow over an enemy, (Bollew’s Dictionary) see also Ode XVII, lino L 

4 “LitAfat” slenderness, elegance. 

5 A leguminous plant, a native of warm climates, whose pods are oavered withi 

sharp hairs which penetrate the skin, and cause an itching. (Webster). 

It is most difficult to translate this couplet, so as to embody a sentiment of sensual 
mundane love, inasmuch as the allusions in it are deeply Sdhstio, and refer to- 
the Deity. Freely translated it wonld run thus : ‘ ’Owing to the fascinsbion 
which an enquiry into the mysterious (r^z) workings and attributes of the 
Deity hath for the enthusiastio Sdfi disciple (ydr), his o’er- wrought and over- 
sensitive brain is well nigh driven to the verge of insanity.’’ 

6 Pakkhto words for calling and driving off a dog. It is a strange coincidence that 

(« t jit Portugnese call to a dog, and is short for Toma ! Toma I 
(tako ! take !), which tells him to come and take hia food. (Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture, Vol. I. p. 161). 

7 Lit : or ill (looking). In this line in the original the words Ekhak e" are 

by a mispint nm into oae another. 
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ODE xvn. 

BY m’azULLAH (MAHMAND). 
ADVICE. 


E. A., p. 873. 

Exult not (nor triumph) thou o’er tho death-(bed) of thy foe : 
For before thy friends also lies this road. 

Bear to every one loVe sincere (and pure) : 

No one towards do thou envy or malice bear. 

Never can education benefit the vile’ 

Tares,* thro’ the peasant’s toil, will ne’er the rice-plant become. 

Prom the base wilt thou naught else hear but sin : 

Unceasing from the scald-head (filthy) scabs down fall.* 

5. A vicious son’s a wart upon his father’s face : 

It to cut out gives pain, to leave alone’s'* a sin. 

To the Solomon of thy thoughts I offered myself s 
In the ant’s hand was nought but a locust (held).® 

7. To M’AZULLAH throw (my love) tho cable of thy locks s 

That with it he may emerge from the well of thy dimpled 
chin.® 

1 Lit s education is usoloss for the vilo. 

2 Shatnakha*’ (I’anicum fruirtontaconni), a tall weed which grows in rioo-flelds. It 

is a very inferior species of millet, bub is sometimes oaten hy tho very lowest 
classes. It is tho Persian “Shdmdkh,” and tho Hindi “Shamak,” Raverby 
gives “Shamakha*' and “ Shdmukha.*' Tho prosonb Akhund of Swat is said 
to have livod on it and water for twelve years when engaged in roligioua 
devotion. It is said to bo still his chief food, but tho water is replaced by 
buffalo’s milk. (Bellew’s Y^safzai, p, 104). 

■3 Lit : are shed forth, moult. 

4 Tho reader will notice the jingle of words in tho originaL 

■6 “King Solomon, having been placed by tho Almighty in sovereignty of mon^ 
domons, and tho brute creation, was receiving their voluntary tribute, 
when tho court was a good deal amused at sooing an ant enter, dragging 
along the thigh of a grass-hopper f'or locust) which it deposited at the 
monarch's feet with evident complacency. The elephant turned up his nose 
and tho hyoena laughed out right at this mighty addition to tho royal 
treasure, for the ono had brought him ou its back a budding aloe tree, and 
the other a rich necklace, rent from the throat of a young maiden, whom he 
had surprised and slaughtered at her motheris tomb. But Solomon- sternly 
rebuked either, declaring that nemo had that day honored him as ho felt 
honored by the little ant." fAbbott’s Journey to Hinlt). 

« Vide Ode KLVIII, note 5. 
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ODE XVIIL 

BY KnusH-HAL kh.\:n (khatak.) 

ON LOVE, HONOR, VALOUR, AND THE MOSLEM LAW- 
K. A., p. 374. 

Struggling lovo^ is (in the end) true love itsolP 
Before the former^ is the ladder of imagery placed.^ 

If thou survey (the world) from Tartarus to the Pleiades. 
Throughout the four points (of the compass) are the murmu rings 
of Love.® 

Had not Love been, no one would in the world have been ; 
Lovers sway is firmly planted till the Day of Doom, 

Of those who have thro^ love but one heart, one tongue : 

Their every enterprise is more than that of others bless'^d. 

5. This single maxim hear with thy souths (inward) ears : 

Since it more precious is than the realm of Aurangzeb : 

Let thy life and wealth be lost, but ne^er lot honor slip ; 

The true worth of mortals deeds is on honor (basM)/^ 

When once thou hast in love a mortaPs heart enslavM.® 

Most ungenerous it is from him thyself to tear away. 

Ho who fosters ill intent, liim will ill befal : 

The vilest vice of all is tho fostering ill-intent. 

In this world is valour a to-be-desired gift : 

If God on aiiy^ it bestow, lot him for it thanks return. 

10, Siicli a fine-drawn path is that of the Shariat :® 

(That) one^s footstep rests^ on a pointed diamond's crest. 

1 Lit : “ lovo,” as opposed to Divino. I havo translated it as struj^gling meaning 

the love of the Siih novice striving after the truth. - 

2 Lit : the essence of the truth, i.e., the lovo for God as Truth. 

3 Notf3 tho remote demonstrative in tho femiiiiue refers to the more remote 

feminine noun “ ’a^shikl." 

4 i. e., to help tlio struggling Shfi to attain to the fourth and highest degree of 

SiUiism, known as H4t:iknt; his struggling intellect, which by nature is 
engross'd with this world, must be assiatod by allegory and imagery. The 
couplet will bear another rendering ; — 

Allegory is the essence of the reility. 

Before the former is tho ladder of imagery placed. 

The couplet in this case would bo a Pakklito rendering of the Arabic line : 

“ A1 majiiz kimtarat-ul-hakikat, i.e., alh'gory is a bridge to reality." 

6 Allusion is apparently hero had to tho music of tho spheres, the harmony sup- 
posed by tiio aacients to be produced by the accordant movements of the 
celf3stinl orbs. 

6 Pakkhto Subj. Pres. 

7 In the Pakkhto “ wu-cha" is a misprint for “ wm-chli-ta." 

8 The Konin or Holy f/aw. 

3 “ Ikkhai " poeticc for Ikkhai dai." 
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11. If thou, KHUSH-HAL ! offer advic&unto the deaf : 
Tell me what Uo them) do thy comselliuga avail ? 


ODE XIX. 


BY SADIQ. 


THE PEAR OP GOD. 

K. A., p. 375. 

Why with that gain art not thou content 

That gain which e’er remains constant (and unchanged) ? 

This is the height of baseness, if thou me believe : 

That a disciple by his master^ should repudiated be. 

That which for a single moment is not absent from thy mind 
In effect hath it (for thee) become thy God. 

Whatever may have been in a platter plac’d 
Must eventually therefrom apparent be.® 

5. What of the (true) Moslem is the sign ? ’Tis devotion of the- 
heart : 

How can the Jew e’er worship (God) with fervency.^ 

Why hast thou abandoned* the remorabranco of Him 
Who is e’er more near® unto thee than thyself ? 

Howe’er so much despair may in thy heart abound : 

From such friend (as He)® be not one instant separate.’’ 

On integrity hath God, I ween® immunity bestow’d : 

What results tho’ Nimrod cast the Faithful (Abram) into the* 
flames?^®' 

9, (Therefore)^* do thou constant quaff tho wine of love SADIK 
What mattereth it if thereat the Censor be annoyed ? 


1 “Pir,” the instructor of the Stifi disciple (murid). 

2 “Out of the ahiindanco of the heart the mouth speafceth.’* (Matt. XII, 34). 

*3 In the second Sdra of the Koran these words occur : ** God hath cursed tho 
Jews) with infidelity, therefore few shall believe'* 

4 “ Parighat shwal," same as tho Persian “ fardghat shudan," (Vide Johnson's 
Porsifin Dictionary in verln)), 

6 Another rendering is : 

Who is over round about thee (tar-t^-oa) and present with thee ? 

6 Da (the ablative sign) yilr-a dzane. *‘Wu” is a misprint. 

7 Tho reader will notice tho juxtaposition in this couplet of the two Pakkhto words 

“zirah” and “zirrah.” 

8 Note the guarded opinion expressed by tho Subjunctive Perfect. 

9 “ A1 Khalil,” the Faitliful. 

10 Vide Khush.h4l Khaii Ode VI, note 0. 

11 Because “on integnty God hath immunity bestow'd," see preceding couplet. 

The duty of the‘“ Muhtasib” or Censor in Muhammdan countries is to punish 
violations of the Moslem religion, of which wine-drinking is one (Vide Ode V, 
note 5). This offence the Poet, being a man of integrity, i. e., a perfect 84fi. 
considered he might with impunity coinmit. 
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ODE XX. 

BY TUNAS. 


ON LOVE LETTERS. 


K. A,, p. 376. 

As others are delighted with a packet full of gold : 

More than they am I at the (love) letters of the fair. 

The dusky hue of my love's down is ambergris and musk : 

O'er joyed am I with notes with^ ambergris and musk (per- 
fum'd). 

Lovers havo (o'er this) with their heart's bloodwriting made ; 
The sane man smiloth .at (such) writings of the craz'd. 

He who the news and name of pearl- (like) mistress reads^ 
Castoth not a glance at packet fill'd with pearls. 

5. In the direction of my mistress both my eyes with watching 
ache 

I by the couriers' hand for a note moat anxious look, 

(Howbeit) if my love write not to me, 'tis meet : 

For the high-bred can elect to send^ letters to the mean, 

7, Monarchs enchanted are with packets of rod gold : 

I, YUNAS, with the missives of the sugar-lipp'd.® 

1 Lit : of. Orientals of position perfume their notes when they desire to pay a com- 

pliment to the rcoipient. 

2 Another rendering; 

“He who peruBoth the news and tho writing on the gate of his mistress.” The 
two renderings depend on the word “d-r” being read as “ dur” or “ dar.” 

8 Lit : have become four. 

4 Lit : are chief as regards (sending). 

6 t. e.f the fair. 
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ODE XXI. 


BY KALANDAR (aKOZAI, OP SWAT). 


TO AN OLD MAN. 

K. A., p. 376. 

When thy beard became upon thy face snow-white 
The more thy hankering for life and wealth increased*^ 

Tho' in old age thou greedy art, naught are thou to blame : 

A man (most) hungry feels at the time of Digar prayer. ^ 

Thou with thy grey beard* tak^st^ thy staff and tottering go^st: 
In search of bread dost thou roam from door to door. 

In thy old age hast thou followM thy ambition\s bent : 

(But) not one day hast thou in the Prophet’s footsteps® spent. 

5. In prayer thou can'st not e’en a half prostration make : 

But all day long bent down with aching back thou mew^st. 

Then if thou repent will thy time (I ween) have passed ; 
When thy head reclines on the brick-work of the tomb.^ 

In the world’s pursuits thou split’st intellectual hair : 

But with the tenets of thy faith in no wise art acquaint. 

8. Contentment is, KALANDAR ! such (enriching) wealth, 

That it makes a man, tliu’ in poverty, (most) rich. 


ODE XXII. 


BY KHAN-ZADAH KAMttAR (kHATAK.) 


K. A., p. 377. 


A LOVE ODE. 


My love hath carried off my heart from within my breast : 
Love for her hath reliev’d my soul and life of grief. 


1 Shwji” in the Pakkhto is a misprint for “shwa.’* 

2 The last prayer of the Moslem day which begins in tho cv'oning. It is said 

when tho shadow of an object is equal to tho shadow at noon, plus tho actual, 
(or with tho Handfis, twice tho actual) length of the object itself. 

8 This is an example of the form, but rarely met with, of tho possessive oompoimd 
mentioned by Trumpp in his Gramm ir, § 38, 4, 0, where the subataiitivo rom.iiiia 
unaltered and the adjective agrees with it in gender. 

4 Note force of Subjunctive Present with Habitual signification. 

6 This is a specimen of the more common possessive compound, Vide Note 3. 

6 The “lahad.” It is a small sepulchre running north and south on tho west side 
of the grave or “kahar,*^ and a little below tho level of its floor. It is roomy 
enough to allow the corpse to sit up when summoned by tho Angels, Nakir 
and Munkir, to render account of liis life and deeds. After the body has been 
deposited in it, with its face inclined towards Mecca, i.e.j the west, the “lahad ' 
is shut oil from the “ kabar” by largo flat bricks placed upright against its 
opening. The “ kabar’^ is then filled up with earth. (Bellew’s Yusafzai). In 
the flxst line of this couplet in the Pakkhto plyd” is a misprint for “ biya.*' 
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2. Since thoughta of her were ever (conatant) in my brain J 
For thia did (other) maids^ my head aa forfeit take, 

Tho’ I a thouaand tales of constancy had conn’d : 

The gazelle-eyed ones by their charilis® of it me bereft. 

With the golf-stick of her raven® locks did she, beauteona maid 1 
Drive from me along the plain my heart a golf-ball (like). 

5. So much do I weep through Love’s excessive grief. 

(That e’en) the vernal showers are by me put to shame.* 

Such impatient and such reckless love bear I 

That of all it hath me stripp’d ! my brain, my property. 

7. Therefore am I KAMGIAR like Majnun* far-fam’d : 

Because my mistress hath of all judgment me bereft. 


ODE XXIII. 

BY FAZIL. 

HOW TO LIVE. 

K. A., p. 377. 

In these latter days do thou with prudence walk : 

Lest thou a false step make, walk thou with eyes awake. 

If thou hast thyself from thorns' and bramble freed: 

Then gaily like the thread pass through tho flawless® pearl. 

If thou like sandal- wood hast ground thyself against the 
stone.® 

Then unhesitating trickle down* the (fair) cheeks of thy love 

Beyond thy coverlet® stretch not out thy feet : 

Such aa thou art and in proportion to thy status live. 

1 **Turko.*’ 

2 Tho reader Will notice the play on the word dAstdn” in the original. 

8 Lit : black. 

4 Lit : the yernal clouds have carried away shame from me. 

6 Vide 'Abd-ur-Rahmdn Odo IV, noto 5, Majndn was madly in love with LeiU* 
His name also signifies “possessed of a Jin’' (or demon). 

1 Lit : stumps of trees. 

2 Lit : genuine. Tho allusion is Sfiflstic, and is to tho effect that if the Sufi reolnso 

has abandoned the World, ho may hope to attain Heaven, 

3 i. e.t humiliated thjsolf. 

4 Lit : go. 

5 Women in tho east pound sandal-wood, mix it with other ingredients and apply 

it, as hair-oil, to their hair* 

C Lit : sheet. 
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6. If thou Can'st not afford a second riding-mule ; 

Make thy legs thy (second) mule, on them mounted roam. 

Within his proper limits each man a Sultan is ; 

(Therefore) like a pair of compasses around thyself revolve. 

If thou beauty, scent, and grace hast made thy Being’s prides 
Then like a rose art thou : in the turban (proudly) bloom,^ 

With the transparent clearness® of a mirror live : 

So that all in thee may thy true soul reflected® see. 

Lo ! Humility ’s a virtue rare, if thou (thereon) reflect : 
(Therefore other) burdens bear, with them burden’d live. 

10. Soon or lato^^ (I trow) will autumn, PAZIL, come : 

If thou would’st tho roses view, (now) within the parterre roam. 


ODE XXIY. 

BY ASHRAF KHAN (kHATAK) ALIAS IliJRAl. 

A LOVE ODE. 

K. A., p. 378. 

May with love for thee on one e’er stricken be 
May Grod ne’er any one with such a plague afilict ! 

Since I the pains of exile knew, thus (ever) do I pray ; 

May God ne’er any one from his beloved part. 

If love for maidens fair th ’ascetic seom a sin : 

Tell me, what love should man consider innocent ? 

At such a sentiment am 1 astounded friends I 
How in the world can one without a mistress smile ? 

6. I, my loved one ! view tho tree of thy coyness high : 

How can mortal hope (from thee) tlie fruit of interview (to 
gain)? 

Those wounded by thy tresses® ne’er their health regain, 
Altho’ with utmost skill one for them prescribe. 

7 Lit : roam. Afghans are Tory fond of placing flowers in their turbans as an 

ornament. 

8 Note the nominative absolute, and Vide Trumpp's Gramraar, § 181, 3, 5 

0 Lit : the state of fclio case. 

10 Lit : to-day or to-morrow. 

1 Note the Preoativo Iniporativo 

2 In Oriental Poetry tho black tresses of the mistress arc compared to snakes. 
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How can a mortal e'er on her bright face stedfast® gaze : 
Since her radiancy^ 's more radiant than the sun or moon f 

Her promis'd kiss she ever makes a draft to-morrow (to be paid) 
How with such a promise can one one's heart refresh ? 

On Time there is no reliance, it (e'er) unstable is ; 

How then can one rely on the promise for the morrow ? 

Such a cruel bearing as in thee I've seen. 

In this world such tyranny doth no other exorcise. 

Than thee more cruel is there no one elsewhere in the world ; 
Like as in sincerity hath HIJRAI no man his peer. 


ODE XXV. 

BY DAOLAT.* 

AGAINST EVIL DESIRE. 

S. A.) p. 379, 

When my Pure Holy Guide 'gainst sinful lusts me warn'd : 
Thenceforth did I cut through the fibres' of my wicked greed, 

When the study of the Sifat less engross'd my thoughts : 

Then God his attributes*^ to me show'd from every point of 
view. 

Anon (from study) I return happy smiling as the rose : 

Anon the rain-cloud like, I am constrain'd to weep. 

Without ablution take not up the Holy Koran in thy hands : 
Since the Lord hath thus decreed : ^^Not before ablution,”^ 

5. Had I not kept my soul free from doubting fears : 

How could it ever have Resignation's treasures gain'd ? 

3 “Dzlr.** 

4 “ Niir.’* 

• This poet is said to have been a HindA, imbued with SAfistic principles (Raverty). 

1 “ Wale” plural of “ wala.” 

2 Lit : face. These two lines allude to four degrees of advancement m one branch of 

mystic SAbstio knowledge. The three first stages are oonfiuod to studying 
the nature of mankind (nasAb) : of angels (malakAt) and of arch-angels 
QabarAt), These are “sifdt.” The fourth stage (liikfit) is tho studying tho 
attributes of God Himself (zat). \ -c- 

8 This injunction occurs in the fifty-sixth SAra (or Chapter) of the Koran 
• (Vide Sale’s Edition page 437, notoe); “This is the excellent Korin j 
none shall touch it except those who are clean.” 'I'kis text is usually writtou 
on the cover of the 
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6. The dissembling sinner is a scorpion as it 'veere 

His whole form a sting, a gimlet, and nought else. 

At a'glimpseof God^s nature*^ I became involuntarily distraught: 

With desire (more to know) my foot on the brink of Death.® I 
plac'd. 

Since I listen'd not to Lust's (seductive) strains, my soul hath 
been at rest^ ; 

And become for me a lamp, with a thousand lustres bright. 

Howe'er so much I warn the fool he will not comprehend : 

But for the man of wisdom a single word’s enough, 

10 The snake of the same hole stingeth not one twice : 

How oft hast thou been stung by tho (self-same) miscreant 
(lust) ! 

11, 0 DAOLAT! the wicked snakes and scorpions are : 

(Therefore) henceforth with them do not associate. 


ODE XXVI. 

BY SAMAD. 

.OMPLAINT OP THE SOLITARY LOVER, 

K.A., p.379. 

Without my love doth life to me insipid seem: 

The more therefore my soul unto death inclines,^ 

My withered heart (was) like tho parch' d-up wastes in Har,^ 
From my two eyes o'er it the Jaihun's^ waters rolled. 

Comfortless lay 1 on the world's cold bare earth : 

Like the deer my (troubled) sleep on tho (busy) ant-hill was.® 

Headlong speeds® iny head into the whirlpool of grief : 
Worthy it of punisnment, like (unto) Karun.® 

4 A very frequent idiomatic meaning of ** shuh.’* 

6 Lit : Him. 

6 Lit : did I plant my foot on non-entity. Pew Darweahew survive their probation 

for the 3rd stage of Sdfism, known as ’Ardf, signifying knowledge or inspira- 
tion. (Raverty.) 

7 Lib : ray companion. 

1 Tho reader will remark that in the Pakkhto the letter ** shtn at tho end of 

each couplet stands for sUuh.” 

2 The mouth our June ; it is tho latter of the two months which make up 

Dubai) or tho extreme hot -weather. (Bellow). 

3 The River Oxus. 

4 Vide Ode IX, note 1. 

6 Lit ; goes. 

6 Or Korah. Vide Khush-hi&l Ehdn Ode I, note 24. Tho Moslems hold that ho iji 
still descending head foremost to the earth’s centre. 
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6. Since in the school of Love the tale of grief I conn’d : 

In blank astonishment at me were Farhdd^ and next Majndn.® 

Like the (split) pen-nib, I spew from my breast rent (and torn): 
Like the coral, crimson gore hath my inmost heart become. 

The physicians placed the finger of doubt upon their lips :® 

My ailment was not included in the “Kdnun-i-Shifa.”^® 

Tho’ grief my mistress for hath brought me to the grave 
Still hath (in effect) my head ’bove the nine vaults of Heaven 
soar’d.^® 

9. Why should not the verses'® of (the Poet) SAMADpleasing'^ bo : 
In whom the (slight) ailment of tho love of Shah Farid'® hath 
ripen’d into plague.'® 

7 Vitlo Khuah-Ml Klidn Ode 1, note 39. 

8 Vide ’Abd-ur-RahHidn Ode IV, note 5. 

9 Lit : teeth. 

10 The Poet should have written ** La Kanun da Shifit na.” Tho ** Kdndn-i-Shifi,*' 
or Canon of Medicine, is the most celebrated of the numerous works of Abti 
Sind, the famous Oriental Physician (Vide Khush-hdl Khdn Ode I, couplet 
107). It has been translated into Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin. (Lerch’s Khiva.) 

11 Lit: concealed mo like tho dust (of the grave conceals tho corpse.) 

12 Lit : became. The Moslems hold that there are seven heavens ; then 'Arsh and 

Kursi, tho eighth and ninth crystalline or empyrean heavens, containing tho 
Thrones of Ood. Between the seventh and eighth heavens some commentators 
place Paradise, 

13 Lit ; words. 

14 Lit: sweet. 

16 A famous Sdd saint of Arab descent, surnamod “ .Shakar-Ganj/* He was born in 
Kdbal, A.H, 595 (A.0. 1178), whence his grand father, Shwaib, and father, 
Shekh Jamdl-ud-dla, migrated to IlindAstiin towards tho close of tho 12th 
century, and settled at Kothwdl, tho modern Ohaoli Mushaikh, in tho Multdn 
District. Thence Shah Farid proceeded to Multdn, Kdbal, and Delhi to study. 
At tho last-mentioned place ho became the disciple of tho celebrated Afghan 
Saint, Khwfijah Kiitb-ud-diu Bakhtidr Ushi Kaki ("of whom Dorn gives an 
account in his History of the AfghdiTs, Part II). In A.H. 632 (A.D. 1234) 
ho came to Ajddhan, in the Gugaira District of the Panjab, whore ho resided 
till his death, A. JI. 670 ( A. D, 1273) at tho ripe age of 95 years. His tomb is to 
the south-east of the modern city of Pdkpattan (the Holy Ford), a name which 
was given by the Moslems to the Hindd city of Ajiidhan in consoquenco of this 
saint having resided and been buried there, and of the approach to his cell 
having boon by a ford across a small stream ('since dried up) which flowed in 
front of it. There are three traditions connected with his surname, Shakar- 
Ganj (tho Treasury of Sweets) ; — one, that his mother, in his younger years, tcv 
tempt him to say his morning prayers betimes, used to tell him that God placed 
under the pillows of persona who did so lumps of sugar, which she, however, 
herself placed there. As he grew older, she discontinued the practice, but tho 
sugar was nevertheless discovered by him daily under his pillow, being tho 
reward of Heaven for his groat piety ! The second is that ono day when pro- 
ceeding in the rain through the muddy streets of Delhi to visit his Plr, tho 
above-mentioned Kutb-ud-din, ho stumbled and fell. A piece of mad which 
adhered to his mouth was at once converted into sugar, tho result, as his Plr 
informed him, of his earthly frame having, through his excessive devotion, 
become a “ Treasury of Sweets !” The third story is that one day meeting a 
salt caravan oii^ido Delhi, he, on being presented by the traders with somo 
salt as a thank-offering, miraculously transformed all their loads into more 
valuable ones of sugar ! 

16 The purport of this couplet is that the love for the Deity of the Siifl Samad far 
exceeded that of the famous enthusiast Sh4h Farid. 
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ODE XXVII. 

BY ABU-UL-^KASAM. 
A LOVE ODE* 


K. A., p. 380, 

Was it my (bosom^s) moon tliafc entered my (d^rk) (Jell t 
Or was it a (radiant) lamp kindled in my gloom ? 

The earth of toil have I kneaded with my tears : 

Now bloometh my (fair) rose in the soil of my own toil* 

If after death my love come my grave unto : 

Thereon upon my grave will a bower of roses bloom. 

My moon hath than the (suTi)-light more radiant become i 
• Such radiance hath God on her countenance bestow’d. 

6. I made myself the dust of my beloved’s street : 

Altho’ she (ingrate) doth my services reproach. 

Through jealousy my rival mo my mistress’ lap-dog stylus t 
But this nick name of his hath mu more honor’d made ; 

7. ABCJ-UL-KASIM’S wish is union with his love : 

May God his persevering eiforts yet more bless ! 


ODE XXVIII. 

BY AHMAD SHAH ABDALI.* 

A LOVE ODE. 

K. A., p. 381. 

My mistress I like to theo can there ho no one in this world ! 

Thy veil draw (o’er thy charms), lest thy lover in despair expire. 

With burning breast do I continuous for thee se.arch : 

Nor is thy dwelling on the JElarth, nor yet in Heaven’s (thy seat) . 

• The founder of the Saddozai dynasty of Kdbal, which laatod from A.D. 1747 — 1842 
(with a break from 1834 —1831);. Ahmad Shah was a member of the Abditli 
Division of Afghinsi to which belong the tribes of Saddozai and Udrakzai (the 

present dynasty). He first gave the name of Diirdnior “ The pearl like” to the 
Abddlia, and aurnamed himself " Durd-Durin,** or “ The pearl of pearls.” 
reigned A.D, 1747—1773. 
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3. An ascetic or a mendicant will I roam the earth 

And (with bent head) shed tears on my mantle’s (front), 

0 sweet-scented morning breeze to me tidings bring i 
Cause thereby my heart rose-like to smile in its parterre, 

6. When I raise (plaintive) cries or weep, my (sole) object this i 
That I may constant bloom in the garden of thy face. 

Is this my heart which at thy Beauty’s depredations weeps ? 

Or is this Philomel, who Autumn’s (ravages) bewails ? 

A wondrous fire is in the nose-jewel it consumeth hearts : 
Throughout the world no single heart its destructive pow’r 
escapes. 

In the (wide) plain (of love) the lover wailing stands: 

Nor admitshe (as just) against himself the (cold) world’s reproach* 

9. At (my love’s) coldness and rebuffs I’d ne’er from love with- 
draw my hand : 

If I, AHMAD SHAH, at all were with opposing weapons 
arm’d.® 

ODE XXIX* 

BY 'aBB-TJL HAMID (MAHMAND)* 

THE POWER OP KINDNESS. 

A., p, 881. 

Every rebel, every outlaw, clemency a (faithful) subject makes: ^ 
Generous treatment puts the most shameless unto shame. 

1 Tlio allusions here are to the preparations for the stage of S6fism known ad 

’Artif, thus described by Raverty; “Ho must begin by a lengthened fast, 
which should not be loss than forty days. During this period of fasting ho 
remains in solitude and in a posture of contemplation, and takes no sustenance 

save enough to keep body and sonl together When reduced to a 

mere skeleton, the disciple conics forth from his aolitudo, he still has years of 
trial to endure. He must wander about cpmpanionlcss in desert places, or 
remain in some frightful solitude.” 

2 One of the prettiest conceits of Afghan Poets is the regarding the soft breeze 

of tho morning (the Nasim-i-sahar, as the Persian style it), as a bearer 
of moisages from tho lover to his mistress, or the exile to hia home. A fine 
Ode of Khush-hd! Khan’s, composed when in captivity in Ilindfistdn, begins ) 

Kah guzr pa Khairdbad wu-kre, Nasimd ! 

Ya di gaslit wu-shi da Sard-o da Sind pa sima : 

Pa bdr-bdr dzma saldm war-ta ’arza kra ; 

War-sarah dzmd da loriya tso tasllma. 

If o’er Khair-dbdd thou should’st pass, morning-breeze f 
Or thy courso should by Serd-o, on th’ Indus bank, thee take: 

My frequent salutations unto them convey : 

On my behalf to them repeated greetings make. (Vide Giilahan*i'«Boll | 
Khusli-hdl Khdn p. 60.) 

3 Lit : were in power strong. 

1 Lit : makes a slave. 
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2. The (dried up) brook which sympathy once more makes to 
flow 

For the Stream of Lifo,^ methinks^ it (idly) takes no heed. 

Every brow that kindness (radiant) lighteth up 

Its lustre and refulgence is world-subduing as tho sun. 

If one with kindness treat (e^cn) a beast of prey ; 

If it crouch not at one^s feet^ let mo forfeit stand ! 

5, Every graft which kindness grafts, in no wise (I trow) 

It can tho pruning-shears mangle with its blade. 

As when o^er the earth the sun riseth there is light : 

So every moment doth benevolence smiles diffuse. 

When pure love expands her smiling lips into a laugh : 

The bud bursteth into blossom, as (into day) the dawn. 

Than those feats which the magician by his magic doth offoot 
How many more than he'^ doth benevolence achieve ! 

Sympathy dotli at once for Islam anxious make 
The aged Unbeliever of a tliousaiid years. 

10. HAMID I bo on thy watch against the man of sin : 

Love (tainted) with deceit will thee offensive make. 


ODE AXX. 

BY ’ABB-TJR-EAnMAN (mAUMANO). 
ON THE POWER OP LOVE. 


K. A., p. 382. 

Mark I how excellent a dignity doth fervent Love possess : 
Since the whole Universe is to Love a slave. 

Tho^ to ascend from Earth to Heaven is difficult (and hard) : 
This, journey is by Lovo effected at a bound. ^ 

When tho benevolent converse of mysteries unreveaLd : 

T is (the result) throughout of the inspiration of Pure Love. 

Tho Reign of Vogue and Custom will not bo for aye : 

As tho Reign of Lovo, which shall eternal bo. 

2 Lit : makes alive. 

S Vide Ode XXXJX, Note 7. 

4 Lit : how many more than those of him. 

1 Lit : step. 
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K. A., p. 383. 

5. Without Pure Love to God in IsMm® there is no zest : 

If Islam there be I wot ’tis the Islam inspired by* Love. 

What wonder if around each Cup-bearer who the goblet holds 
Of Pure Love to God, the inebriated crowd should throng ? 

(Again what wonder ’s it if within the fowler’s net. 

Who hath the snaro of Love, the Phoenix,* be entrapped ?® 

After death will not be kindness and benevolence as now 
If thou to practise Love desire now ’s for thee the time. 

9. Therefore RAHMAN’S every vorse^ most onphonious is : 
Because his every verse is a verse by Love inspir’d. 


ODE XXXI. 

BY ’aSAM. 

TO AN INDIFFEEENT MISTRESS. 


K. A, p. 383.' 

Why to a physician should I for cure resort : 

(Since) from my mistress death I solicit and desire ? 

Altho, unceasing I address the morning-breeze : 

Still in no wise doth it inform my mistress of my state. 

Tho’ with the lips of hundred men I to thee a thousand 
prayers address : 

My prayers make no impression on thy (indifFrent) soul. 

Now will I (in person) at thy door for aye addresses pay : 
Since in vain have been for me other’s plaints and prayers. 

5, Would to God that thou would’st sumjuons me (solitary and) 

alone ; 

That unheard by* my rival I might to thee addresses pay. 

6. Pity ’tis, ’ASAM that thou continuest to live on : 

Since thy prayer hath to thy love been more worthless than 
a straw. 

2 Kesignation ; the Religion of the Moslems (resigned). 

3 Lit : of. 

4 Vide Abd-ur-Rahmin Ode XXV, note 1. 

6 Ind. Pres, of “ nakkhatal." 

7 Lit : word. 

1 Lit : separate from. 
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ODE XXXII. 


BY rUNAS. 


K* A»| p* S83> 


GHABAZ. 


Except with my belovM nought have I to do with others ; 

If others have (with others), nought have I to do (with others.) 

Whosoe’er hath quaffed the swoet things of thy lips ; 

No hankering hath he for the sweetness of conserves. 


Tho’ tormented with the pangs of love for thee (still so) happy I, 
That nowise do I medicine (nor do I cure) desire. 

Thy lovers congregate (and flock) within thy courts ; 

No desire (I ween) have they^ to stroll amid the moads.^ 

5. Those wanton with thy love, what inebriation else need they ? 
No cause have they to thirst for tho decantor’d wine. 

Porthetriflingpleasure of to-day^ they’ve let slip tho morrow’s^ 
bliss ; 

No concern have debauchees for what they abandon thus.® 

7. YUNAS hath no longing for a mistress strange : 

His reproaches and desires are his own sweet-heart for. 


ODE XXXIII. 

BY MAnAMMAbl. 

ADVICE RP]JECTED BY THE LOVER. 

K. A., p. 384. 

Of no one the advice upon ray ears doth strike : 

Because (all) advice is drowu’d^ in the sobbing of my sobs. 

Each (friend) thus counsels mo : In grief thou should’st not 
weep,” 

Therefore heed I not the whole world’s counsellings. 

(To me) speak not of patience in this (devouring) flame : 
Draw, Mentor ! nigh to me and list to my advice. 

1 Pakkhto “ B.” 

2 Lit : in the plain. 

5 i.e., of time. 

4 i.e.f of eternity. 

6 Lit : for abandoning. 

1 Ldr wruk shuh/* lit : has been altogether lost Vide Oanj'i-Fakkhto Tale X 
note 24, 
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4. Say hath any by entreaty grief from his heart expelled ? 

To whose advice (or counsel) doth the prairie-wolf attend ? 

5. Through excessive grief thus I We not myself unto it^ lent 
As with (delirious) laugh the maniac advice rejects. 

Others they who patient heed the advice of Monk and Priest : 
Not (of such mould) am I who in grief (unheeling) mourn. 

Grief for thee hath made me crazed : why then doth this crew 
Subtly thus again and yet again me with counsel ply 

Account me nought whom else havo they silenced in his 
grief ? 

My Mentor^s counsel ofEorM is® with (ill-disguised) smiles. 

9. Exile hath MAH AMMADI stunn^d^ with his own cries of grief) 
Therefore with his ears he thy counselling cannot hear.® 


ODE XXXIV. 

BY MIRZA KHAN (ANSARI.)* 

ON RELIGIOUS EXHORTATION. 

E. A., p. 384. 

The (false) preacher who by his preaching (his audience) 
captivates : 

By what means by his discourse doth ho so fascinate ? 

He who proacheth with his lips but (consistent) doth not act 
Some day will for his preachings ridicule sustain. 

He who ne’er hath seen the road and yet acteth as a guide 
Will by his guidance turn bright day to gloomy night.^ 

Then will their counsel be acceptable to others : 

When in their proper persons (men) practise what they preach. 

Upon the (pious) guide doth Heaven’s grace so rest/ 

That ho displayoth deeds consistent with his words. 

2 counsel. 

3 Lit : acquainted myself with. 

4 Lit ; with ingenuity me advise. 

5 Lit : I left alone. Note tho nominative absolute. 

6 Lit : continues to issue (from his lips). 

7 Lit ; made deaf, 

8 “ Na dwri.” 

* An Afghan Poet, who flourished 1633 A.D. For an account of his life and 
writings^ vide Raverty’s Afghan Poetry, page Bl. 

1 ** If the blind lead tho blind, they will both fall into the ditch.** 

2 Lit ; such favour of tho Lord is there on the (pious) guide. 
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6^ The Perfect* are ( as ^twere bright) suns upon the oarth : 
Virtue and vice will they in their homilies expose. 

Those who by (sound) preaching (othor^s) faith and life improve 
Are holy mon^ (and) God® with the eyes of faith® discern. 

Others^ will they deliver from scepticism's doubts^ 

When with pure hearts in their preachings they (God^s) glory 
manifest.® 

©. If thou MIRZA [ quench at thy Pirs^® command thy lust : 
Like Bolf-donial will all at thy behest eloct.^^ 


ODE XXXV. 

BY MUHAMMADI. 

ON BASE EXPECTATION. 

K. A., p. fi86. 

Lusting for this world doth each mortal put to shame i 
Thro^ such greed doth man earn the name of Cur 

Ho in whose court-yard stands a Palma-Christi tree 
In vain doth ho therefrom look for (the Date-Palm’s) dates. 

Ho who barley sows to-day within his field 
In vain will ho to-morrow wheat therefrom expect. 

Whosoever looks for confections from his foe : 

Some day will there a mouthful be of poison® in his jaws.** 

6. Are their snouts, (the snouts) of dogs, or (have they heads) of 
men 

Who (in the guise of) friends crave profit from their friends ? 

B ** Kdmil,’* thoso wlio have attained to tlio 4th or highest dogroo of Sufism known 
as Haklkat. Vide Proverbs IV, IS. 

4 ’Adrifiin, those who have attained to the 3rd degree of Stifism known as *Ar6f. 

■6 Lit. : Him. 

6 Lit. j secret eyes. 

7 Lit. \ them. 

8 Lit. ; curtains. 

9 “ Jalwa kandi.’^ 

10 Vido Ode XIX, note 1. 

11 “ Daghah ba dzan nist k4ndi hamah,” tit. : they WiW all similarly annihilate 

themselves. 

1 Lit. : ourrishness. 

2 The castor oil troo, from whoso nuts castor oil is obtained by expression or 

decoction. 

B Vide Ode IV, note 7. 

4 Lit. ; mouth, 
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6. The contented man, tho^ poor, still (I trow) is (passing) rich l 
The drop of water, mark ! for the river doth not yearn. 

Not on the face of him, I ween, ^s the nose of shh»me 
Who to satisfy his lust from any desires aught. 

As one who with (that) trifles (which) his dignity (affects) i 
So appears to me this shamelessness of thine. 

As when one dog a mill-stone licks, another (supplicating) 
growls : 

Such is th^ unseemly request which one man of another makeSi 

10. The footing of their honor (undoubtedly) hath slipped 
Who with unabashed looks^ .jnako a second time request. 

11. When MTJHAMMADI ! from another one to crave aught 

resolves 

Incessant in the streets he his supplicating palm presents. 

ODE XXXVL 

BY KHAN-ZAIAH ’aBD-UL-KADJH KHAN (kHATAK.)^ 

ADVICE. 

K. A., p. 386. 

Because the oyster with a single (rain) drop is content : 

Are its priceless pearls in every region spread.^ 

If thou happiness desire, rest contented with thy lot : 

If thou renown and fame desii’c, be liberaP (to all). 

To lock up one’s wealth means captivity in Hell : 

Therefore theirs’ the free have plac’d in their (open) palm. 

Since (mortal) life is not for aye, what therefore matters it, 

If thou in Philosophy with SulimAn® or Asaf* vie? 

5. Man’s vigour® doth by knowledge and by science grow : 

The plumpness of four-footed beasts on provender depends. 

6 Lit. : with this beard. The possossion of a beard amongst Afghans preenmes 
solf-rospcct on the part of the owner. 

• Son of Khush-hil Khdn, Khatak. He was bom A. D. 1062. For further details 
vide Raverty’s AfghAn Poetry, page 268. 

1 Oriental tradition lias it that tho oyster opentJ its mouth, and swallows a single 
drop of rain water, which, in process of time, is transformed into a pearl. 
Here maidens are sighing and fragrant their sigh : 

As the flower oS tho Atnra just oped by a bee i 
And precious their tears, as that rain from tho sky, 

Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. (Moore*s Light of the narexn). 
3 Lit. : practise giving. Note Present Participle used as a substantive, 

3 King Solomon. 

4 Vide Khush-hAl KhAu Ode 1, note 9. 

5 Lit. : fitness. 
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If thou high-minded art, another not e’en with roses pelt :* 
(Yet) present thyself a target for the shafts of good and had. 

With my own eyes IVe watched men possess’d of wealth : 

One with greed doth it amass, his heir squanders it abroad. 

8. Ever ’ABD-UL-KADIR be fearful of thy God : 

Unto him that fears him, God hath said : “ Fear not.”^ 


ODE XXXVII. 

BY KAliANDAE (aKOZAI OP SWAT.) 

TO niS MLSTBBSS IN GRIEF. 

K. A., p. 386. 

If one ardently desire the choicest (mistress) in the world : 
Elsewhere will one not find a mistress so choice as she. 

A man will turn his back on tho throne and crown of 
Aurangzob 

If he mako his mistress’ grief the crown upon his head. 

Since the lustre of thy countenance doth outvie the sun : 
Henceforth, heart-ravishor 1 what will the sun of day avail 

Ho in whose pallet* grief for his mistress is a thorn 
Henceforth how on his pallet will he e’er rest in peace ? 

5. If a man but once his foot within thy threshold plant : 

He will the gates^ and walls of Paradise forget. 

If a man gain but once a glimpse of Love’s Domain,. 

From it he’ll ne’er depart : thus much I comprehend. 

' Again will no one find (a mistress) so benign 

As she, whose tears have made my owu (sad) tears to flow.® 

8. When KALANDAR ! she her bewitching head-dress wears : 
How oflTi mortal man look her stedfast® in tho face ? 

6 Lit : vex. 

7 Alluaion is here made to the twenty-seventh Sdra of the Koritn, in which the 

incident related in Exodus IV, 3, occurs, viz., tho flight of Moses from hia 
own rod when it was transformed into a serpent. “ And God said : 0 Mosea^ 
fear not ! for my mesaongers are not disturbed with fear in my eight.** 

1 The Mogh^il Emperor, who reined at Delhi A. D. 1658 — 1707. 

2 Lit : what more will one do with, &o. 

8 Lit: bedding. 

4 They are eight in number (Sale’s Korin.) 

6 Lit : whose tears have produced tears on my faoo.^ 

6 *‘Barabar.’" 
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ODE XXXVIII. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH KAZIM (kHATAK) ALIAS SHAIDA. 
A RBLiaiOUS ODE. 


K. A., p. 387. 

In likeness thou ’rt a bubble, thy evanescence own : 

Decorate thou therefore not thy unadorned* home. 

If thou stud thy crown (with gems) like the firmament (with 
stars) : 

Ever wilt thou be distraught with anxiety on its account. 

So great is thy fame in Kdshan’s* (busy) marts 

That sleep a stranger hath become to those who on velvet sleep. 

How can the glory of God’s Unity the Polytheist’s soul affect ; 
To distinctly view one thing is for the squint-eyed hard.* 

5. Thou desirest to know the purport in Nature of each object : 
Seest thou not that the (facial) lines no distinct meaning bear ? 

If thou art (blooming) as a rose, look not (I thee implore) : 

For permanence in thy hues or scent, since they (both) must 
fade. 

He who cries to God in echo like the (unconscious) rock : 

His hard heart will not depart, not (truly) contrite’s he. 

Like the tulip is his brow (with wrinkles) ever scarred : 

The darkness of whose home by tho torch (of Truth) is not 
dispelled. 

Tho’ like a candle in its shade a man be in liis shroud : 

His death will not ensue till Death’s Angel for him comes. 

10. Every moment do thou, SHAIDA, its flatteries mistrust : 

Since destiny is ne’er impeded in its course. 

1 Tho reader will note tho force of the adjective “ addah,” aa applied to a bubble 

of water. 

2 KdeMn, a city of Persia still tolerably floTirishiD^, (situated in 'Irdk 'Ajami, 

about half-way between Ispahdn .and Tehriln,) long noted for its brocades 
and velvets. (Balfour’s Cyolopocdia.) 

3 Squint-eyed people, in consequence of their inability to fix tho axis of their eyes 

bn the same object have double viswh Thus the polytheist’s mind is unable 
to grasp tho idea of One God. 
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ODE XXXIX. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH SIKANDAR (KHATAK.) 
A LOVE ODE. 


K, A., p. 388. 

The minstrel his finger plants on the treble-string and e^en 
upon the bass 

The Cup-bearer^s present, also Spring, and the idol (of my heart) 

In such a place^ I wounded with the arrow of thy love : 

That not to it can bandage or ointment be applied. 

One stung by the serpents of thy locks recovers ne^or ; 

E^en (tho' he visit) tombs and shrines, or (resort to) magic 
(charms) . 

Ho to whom thou showedst thy face demoniac became : 

Aloft on mountain crests he roams, (aye) and on the plain. 

5. The secret of my love which (as yet) is from thee hid : 

With it my own breast is not acquaint, nor indeed my pen. 

To-day within my grasp is the Cup of Joy : 

From me^ have pain and anguish fled, aye, and grief as well. 

By the nectar^ of thy rosy lips thou hast Kawsar’ put to shame‘s ; 
Still more the Stream of Life,^ as also Zam-Zam^s spring‘s 

1 . The poet has in this lino in the orif^inal Pakkhto, 1 think, striven to imitate the 

sounds of the treble and bass strings of the rabdb or guitar ; a poetical con- 
ceit, in which ovon Tlonier and Virgil occasiouallj indulged. 

2, Vido Ganj-i-rakkhto Talo Ilf, note 10. 

3, Vide Ode IV, note 2, 

4. Lib : lusciousriess. 

6. Lit : made nought. 

6. “ Kawsar,” tlio principal river of Paradise, from which all others have their 

source j its water is whiter than milk or silver, and moro odoriferous than 
♦ musk. Some of it is conveyed into a reservoir outsido Paradise, of wliich 

the blessed drink before entering Heaven. This is their lirst luste of their 
future and now ncar-approacliing felicity. Whosoever drinks of this water 
will thirst no more for ever. (Sale’s Kordii.) 

7. The River of Life is a second River of Paradise, with the water of which those 

Moslems who for tficir sins shall have been cast into IFoll for a period not 
' less than 700 and nob exceeding 7,<X)0 years (for InUdola alone will be liable 
to eternity of damnation), and spent thi*ir time deprived of (or, us some 
say cast into a most profound sleep,) that they may be the less sensible of 
their torments, will bo washed and revived. Those whoso bodies sliali have 
contracted any sootincss of filth frern the flames and smoko of Hell will be 
immersed a second time in the stream, and bo washed whiter than pearls. 
(Sale's Koriln.) 

8. The well Zain Zam, on the east side of the Kabah or Grand Mosqne of Mecca, 

which is covered with a small building and Cupola. The Moslems are per- 
suaded that it is the very spring which gushed out for the relief of Ismail 
when Hagar, his mother, wandered with him in the descru Some pretend 
it was so named from her calling to him, (when she e3[)ied it) in the Egyp- 
tian tongue, “Zarn! Zam ! " (i. c., Stay ! Stay ! ) though it seems rather to 
have had the name from the murmuring of its waters. The water of this 
well is reckoned holy and highly reverenced, (Sale’s Kontn.) 
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8. TJ'lie fbra^ieii) gong/ with one hand (struck), this (warning) 
sound emits : 

(One day) nor will thy crown nor cowl bo thine, nor yet 
thy breath.’’ 

9* If he a seat could find in the dust of his mistress’ street : 

’T would for SAKANDAR be a garden,^® aye, Irani’s*^ fair 
retreat) . 


ODE XL. 

BY HASSAIN. 
A LOVE ODE. 


K. A., p. 388. 

Until I am not myself beside with the wine of rosy lips ^ 

I shall not be a man in the view of those with blood-shot eyes/ 

Such an (enticing) tavern is that of my mistress’ love 
That when it I go to view I cannot tear myself away. 

Lest thou should’st bo exposed to the influence of the evil eye 
Thro’ this fear, beloved ! I dare not gaze upon thy face. 

Again shall I not find the foot-prints of the fair : 

Until before their thresholds I, as a watch-dog, lie. 

6. Nor shall I be welcome in tho levee of the fair : 

Until from my own friends I become estrang’d. 

He who falls into the pit-fall of the dirnpled-chin : 

Cries he : I cannot get out, get out can I not.” 

The new-moon’s their monarch’s stirrup, the firmament ’s hiisJ 
steed : 

Therefore I cannot grasp the game-straps^ of tho fair* 

9. Lit : kettle-drum. The sentiment embodied in this couplet is that which sug*^ 
gested Longfellow’s beautiful poem: “The old clock on the Stairs/” He writes!—* 
The ancient Time-piece says to all 
“ For over ! Never ! 

Never ! For ever I” 

10. Lit : a spring garden. 

11. Vide Khush-hal Khin Ode 1, note 23* 

1, i. e,f lovers. 

2. The Afghans firmly believe in tho evil eyOj and almost every individual in 

Afghanistan wearcKa charm of some sort of another against the dreaded evil* 
(Bellew's Afghitnist^n.) 

3/ ” Kanjogha,” (singular here for plural): straps by which game is attached td 
the saddle. Allusion is here made to the prey which the fair secures. Thd 
form of the new moon is not dissimilar to that of an oriental stirrup-ireH* 
The new moon, moreover, quickly sets, “ Therefore, &o.” 
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8. Tken mayst thou call me false in my lovo for thee f 

If like the Syrian-rue^ I encircle not thy brow with fumes 

8. If thy desire is for my love, thou wilt to me come:® 

I, HASSAIN, am in the throes of death, and cannot go totbee« 


ODE XLL 

BY IBRAHIM. 
A LOVE ODE. 


A, , p. 

When I foster in my brain Lovers bewildering thoughts, am T d 
man? 

(Eather) a headless^ chess-man I in the cIicss-Loard of L6ve. 

Therefore hath lovers imputation been rightly Against me made: 
Since with parched lips^ and watory-eyos/ I palo-visag^d® am. 

Inasmuch as to-day I in (Love/s) wlurlwind am involved: 

I trust that I may find in (men’s) memories a i)Iace.* 

Should my life and wealth be lost thro’ my lovo my mistress toJ 
God forbid that I should crave tlio ono or the other leave,® 

B. Connexion (with the world) and life behind my back Fvecast: 
Unencumbered and alone along Love’s road I speed. 

Thy skirt tuck up, lest they should by the dust be soil’d : 

For like the dust I lie distraught before thy door. 

7. They who have not been in love know not its fiery pains : 
Therefore do I, IBRAHIM, from lovers sympathy expect. 

4 Lit ! become not smoke. The wild rue is used as a fumi^atory a^fainst tiro eWi 
eye by Bellow in his Work, “From the Indus to the Tigris” (p. 294), 

describes how the W(m»cn of some Peraian nomads in tliofamitic! of 1872cama 
out of their tents to his party with platters of burninf^ “spolaiiai,” or Hyriari 
rue, clamouring for rnonoy. 

6 The Pakkhto text has “ raahl “ for “ rslshe.” 

1 The epithet “headless” is applied to a piece that has been ‘'taken” at chess. 

2 Note the iiominativo absolute. 

6 Trumpp says (Grammar § 38, 4, c.) that this is a passive compound peculiar to 
the Pakkhto laUgua^'e. 

4 Lit ; a share of memory L c., fame ; like, for instance, Majnun. 

6 Lit : should be warm to this and cold to that. 
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ODE XLII. 

BY ’aBDUL. 


■ A LOVE ODE. 

• K. A., p. 389, 

With all my hearfc^ would I he sacrific’d to him who love’s 
pangs hath known : 

Be he Majnun^ or one like Farhad (surnam’d) Kohkau.® 

From the lips of Passion’s victims^ sighs unceasing rise : 
Through incessant weeping, blear’d are they in both® their eyes. 

Mounted on the Burak® of Thought o’er do I (my love) pursue : 
Nor the domain nor native land of any covet I. 

If in thousands wore the scented musk-poils of Klmtan 
The perfume of thy locks would put them all to shame. 

5. All forth together go to wander in the meads: 

Wlien thou are not by, without thee how the meads can I enjoy ? 

Those slaughter’d by thy glances, martyrs all are they: 

All who martyrs are, are without shrouds interr’d.® 

A sight of (maidens) fair is Spring with its varied hues : 

Me of this (pleasing) sight have Autumn’s blasts depriv’d. 

In the street where thou abidost no man do I fear : 

Altho’ like my rival a thousand foes have I. 

Against whom else wilt thou flash thy (curved) blade, my love : 
Since my nock I ’vo offered to the scimitar of tliy charms. 

10 Then shall I, ’ABDUL, bo from my sorrows freed. 

When my eyes abandon gazing on (maidens) rosy-cheok’d. 

1 liit : a thousand tiuios. 

2 Vide ’Abd-iir-ttahmdii Ode lY, note 6. 

3 Kliush-hjil Kh^u Odo I, note 39. 

4 Lit : from the mouth of those in pain. 

6 Note that the numeral is not iuliectod, and vide Trumjjp's Grammar, § 94, 1, 
(page 125.) 

6 The steed on which Muhammad performed his l&ri, or night journey, to Jeru- 

salem. (Sale’s Kordn, Sura 17, Note.) 

7 A city of Kasfccru Turkestan, famous as the natiro country of ^tho Musk-deer, 

(Vide ’Abd-ur-Rahinati Ode XXXH, note J) 

8 Ono reason being that their own blood-stained garments ai‘o the most appro- 

priate winding-sheets, and another that they are not regarded as dead. In 
the second Sdra of the Kordn (Sale’s edition, page 18) the following words 
occur ; — 

** Say not of those who are slain in the way of God (i. c., martyrs) that they are 
dead : Vea! they are living,” their souls being, (according to Jaldl-ud-din), 
in the crops of green birds who inhabit Paradise. 
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ODE XLIII. 

BY ’uSMAN. 
TO-DAY.” 


A., p. 390. 

When I (my love !) to-day thy comely form heheld : 

Prudence and sense adieu bade to my brain to-day. 

Thy comeliness at all (other) comeliness dotli smile: 

As doth thy figure at the cypress of tlie parterre to-day. 

A miracle it is, (the union of) thy face and its fair charms: 
For did any the Sun and Moon togotlior view (until) to-day? 

Prom the curl’d circles of thy love-locks it to me appears 
That each (is) a Prophet-flower^ (which) out of season (blooms) 
to-day.^ 

5. For very shame the Sun of the Ileavens concealed his face : 
Since from behind lier veil hath the J^arth’s Sun® appeared to- 
day. 

Love offered to me to-day its Cup of Delirious Joy : 

Therefore do 1 Zam-Za-m* and Kawsar' despise to-day. 

Would that God would it in his mercy grant to mo : 

For union with thee did I him invoke at dawn to-day. 

Bestow on mo a singlo lock of thy tresses, Fairy-born ! 

That with it I may stitch my heart’s wound to-day. 

9. Because of thee,^ ’USMAN hath into the desert sped away 
On him hath the maniac’s garb been fitted, iny love to-day. 

1 The Arnebia Echioidea, a yelh>w flower very common in Afghanistan. It has 

four black marks on its ])etala, wliieh Moslem tradition ascribes to tho 
fact that tho Prophet Muhammad, having on one occasion touched it with 
his four iiiigevs, left their impression on it permanently; heiico its name in 
Persian. 

2 The force of the simile is that as the prophet- flower has on its face blac^ marks 

BO has the poet's mistress black patches on h(‘r face in tho midst of tho 
circle (halka) of each of her love-locks. 'I’his, I am assured, is a frequent# 
mode of ornamentation amongst Afgluin women. The Prophet-flower^ 
however, only blooms in the spring: whilst the hoet’a mistresa' face bore this 
patch every day and was thus at times like a Prophot-flower out of season. 

3 i. e. the face of the Poet’s mistress. 

4 Vide Ode XXXIX, note 8. 

6 Vide Ode XXXIX. note 5. 

6 Lit : from thy hand. 

7 Vide Khush-hdl KUn Ode VIII, note 11. 
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ODE XLIV. 


BY MAHIN. 


K. A., p. 891. 


GENTLY ! GENTLY !”* 


To the base man good advice in whispers soft impart : 

With him the show of friendship courteously sustain. 

Anon arouse thyself his ruin to plot^ (and plan): 

Uproot him root and fibre with mark’d discretion from his seat. 

Elsewhere him in feud involve, if thou (prudent) art (and) wise: 
Thereon render praise to God, (but) with bated breath. 

He was a grievous plague, God hath rescued thee from him 
alive : 

Now at thy leisure him from afar off regard. 

6. Penetrate his inmost thoughts,® become acquainted with his 
plans : 

Him strictly question^ from a distanre, nor emotion show. 

Against him in enmity excite all his kith and kin ^ 

And thus expel him from his dwelling by means most gradual. 

If thy foe fall by thy hand, revenge thyself^ on him : 

Approach and fill his mouth deliberately with earth. 


8. Leave MAHIN ! science and deceit to those who them desire:^ 
But do thou in softest strains thy unri vail’d mistress hymn. 


ODE XLV. 

BY FAZIL. 

GENTLY ! gently” ! 

K, A.,p. 891, 

Gradually did thy love upon me take effect : 

Until by degrees it me from house and home expell’d. 

Each moment doth the violence of my love for thee increase : 
By degrees have I become lunatic, crazy, craz’d. 


* The reader will observe that I have translated the words **Wro, wro,** (lifc.^ 
“gently, gently),” in this and the succeeding Ode freely and varionsly, so as. 
to give full force to the ideas contained in each couplet. 

1 “ Da wrukawalo.” The sign of “ pesh” has been omitted in the text, and gives. 

this word the appearance of “ war-kawulo.” 

2 Lit : well into his centre enter. 

3 “ Wu-e-pnkkhta.” In the text “wi” is written erroneously for “ wu.” 

4 Lit ; his home and the ward of his city, 

6 Lit : cool thy heart. 

6 Lit : praise. 
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3. Why Mentor ! talk^st thou to me of my name and fame ? 

Since all the organs of perception have deserted me in turn. 

It is nought, save^ Passions flame which doth mo consume : 
Unceasing doth my heart in its embers seethe. 

5. With the Blade' of Fascination me thou hast slain, my love I 
Most gently draw out now thy dagger from my breast. 

A hundred incantations and magic charms doth she outvie : 
When my lov^d one unto mo speaks secrets whisperM low. 

7. No need is there FAZIL ! to lament or to bevail : 

Softly, as thy task at ove and dawn, thy lov^d one^s name repeat. 


ODE XLVI. 

BY J’AZIIj. 

“ TAZAH ! TAZAII ? 

K. A., p. 392. 

Altliougli the cypress stands in the meadow over green : 

0 my beloved !* thy beauty I than it more constant view. 

Thy name is that of Love, thy beauty a fairy^s is ; 

Thy waist is slender and most stately is thy gait. 

Thy looks are hyacinths^ or snakes round trees of sandal- wood ; 
Or are boty these tlio ever-fi*agrant inusk-pods of Khutan.*^ 

Sighs from mo escape, my soul hath mounted to my lips 
A sight of thyself bestow to revive^ this fainting (heart). 

5. My rival will counsel thee : Laugh not with thy love 
(I fear) lest thou should^st heed my unrelenting t'oe,'^ 

Although the jessamine^ in the garden blooms : 

More enchanting than the lawn twenty times is thy (fair) brow. 

1 Lit : it is all. 

• I have in this and tlio next Odo frcelj translated these two words. 

1 Lit : my moon. 

2 So Byron writoR of Loilii’s ** hair in Hyacinthino flow’^ (The Giaour) : and adds 

in a note that this is as common a thout<ht in tho EastiTu Poets as it was 
among tho Greeks.’* Tho reforoncois to tho graceful curling of the leaves of 
the hyacinth plant. 

3 t, c., thy tresses and the sandal* wood perfume on thy hair. 

4 Vide Odo XLII, Note 7. 

6 ». e.y I am ready to give up the ghost. 

6 Lit : grant an inspiritiug view to &c. 

7 Lit : learn tho oft-repeated (counselling) of my foe. 

8 Oriental Foots compare tho fair complexion of tho mistress to th^ lily or je«* 

aamino. 
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K. A., p. 892, 

7. Lo I from Love for thee his heart is bath’d in blood : 
0 Shirin 1 take pity on Kohkan” from time to time. 


Therefore did Y’akub’s'® eyes receive their sight therefrom : 
Because a fragrant smell from Yusaf’s** raiment*"'* carnet*® 

9, The music’s strains surround a festive throng and comrades 
choice. 

(Therefore) recite FAZIL thy very choicest Odes.** 



ODE XLVII. 

BY YUNAS. 

“ TAZAH ! TAZAH ! ” 

K, A., p. 893. 

First from my love I crave a happy meeting ne’er to end : 

Next the never dying death-struggles of my foes. 

On this account the nightingales to the fresh blown’ roses 
sing: 

Because the roses will not bloom for aye, nor will the lawn bo 
green. 

Cease not thou one instant from the praises of the fair 

Unceasing thy speech embellish with (their oft-sung) praise. 

Since my rival’s heart rejoices in my grief : 

Grant not, at my confusion, my foe’s (spirit) to rejoice. 

9 Vido Khusli-hdl Khdn Ode I, note 39. 

10 The Patriarch Jacob. 

11 Joseph. The story in the Kordn (Stira XIT) 13 that when Joseph, as Warfrm 

Egypt, detained first Simeon as a liostage for the production of his brothw 
Benjamin, and next Benjamin on the charge of having stolon his cup, thQ rest 
of tho sons of Jacob returned and told their father, who wept himself blind. 
His sons returned to Joseph, who discovered himself to them, and gave them 
his inner garment (with which the Angel Gabriel is said to have invested 
him in tho well, and which, having originally come from Paradise, had pre- 
served the odour of that place, and was of so great virtue as to cure any 
distemper in the person who was touched with it), and told them to return 
and throw it over their father’s face, and he should recover his sight. The 
caravan had not yet reached Jacob when the odour of the garment reachede 
him from the distance of eighty “ farsangs,” and on its being thrown over 
his face by his son Judah, bo entirely recovered his sight. (Sale’fi Korfn), 

12 Lit : shirt, " 

13 “ Tah,' was going. 

14 Lit ; words. 

1 Note the .adjective is here contrary to the general rale uninflected in the forma 
tivo plural. Vido Trumpp’a Grammar, § 89, 4, p. 117. For the nightibgal 
and tho rose vido ’Abd-ur-Kahmdn Ode IV, note 3. 
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5. List to the full* clear® notes of the nightingale : 

From her inmost heart she grieving sights for the faded rose. 

No other thoughts have I except thy accents (soft to hear) ; 
(Therefore) from thy lips emit words ever* pure and sweet.* 

Do not with coyness grieve the (love-lorn) nightingales : 

But by thy winning ways enliven their conclave. 

(With watching) my eyes are dim, since thou (afar off) dost 
stand ; 

On thee I (longing) gaze : draw near ! and my sad heart refresh.® 

9. The heart of YUNAS bursts because of Exile’s grief : 

With thy sympathy awhile this grief-stricken wretch refresh. 


ODE XLVItl. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH KAMQAR (KHATAK). 
DESEBTION. 


K. A., p. 893. , . . 

Save when he hath no choice, no ono his mistresB quits : 

Nor doth (man’s) spirit (e’er) with joy his body leave.* 

(Yet) if from thy curly locks the scent should spread to Chiu;® 
For (very) shame, the musk-deer® Khutan would desert. 

Could he gaze on thy fair face with his eyes but once : 

The Idolater would thenceforth* Idolater forsake. 


a ‘'Kkhah.” 

3 “ Tilzah 

4 Lit i milk and sugar. , it * ti. 

6 Lit : My eyes have become dim, since thon art standing and I gaze On thee i 

Make in this direction thy most refreshing advent. i, ; i. £ . . 

Note **khirah** is a Persian adjective, and does not inflect here tor the fominme. 
Vide Trumpp’s Grammar, § 90. (p. 117.) ^ 

1 This oonplet in the original manascript of KAmgdr has bo ndciiiirdl maian 

for the ‘‘lan&ohara-I waton’’of the Text-Book. , The foittier unrloubtedly la 
a bettor reafling. It has also for the second Ime the following : Naba 

rdh pa khush^hdlad badau pregdi.’ I have above given the translation of the 
original MS. The lines in the K. A. run thus ; 

Tho* poor no man will leave hia native land : 

Nor will (man’s) soul e’or with joy his body quit. ^ 

2 Ohina. The reaider will notice the play on the word in the original. 

3 Vide Ode XLII, Note 7. 

4 »Nor.’* 
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4. Such is the attractive power of the faces of the Fair, 

That quicksilver at their suit quits its (native) mino,^ 

6. Within my heart should I peace unalloyed enjoy : 

If on the Fair my eyes from gazing would desist. 

How many Yusaf-like would (my love) from the pit extract : 

If to the well of her (dimpled) chin she let down her tresses as 
a rope.® 

Could they but view thy rosy lips, the jewellers (I ween) 
Would for the sapphire of Yaman^ abandon furtlier such. 

If my love were the grove to visit in her beauty (deckM) : 

The rose of the garden would its claim to beauty waive. 

9. (Fondly) think not that in Doomsday^s confusion (dire). 

KAMGAR will from his grasp thy (garment's) skirts let go.® 


ODE XLIX. 

BY HASSIN. 

A EEPLY TO THE PBECEBINO ODE. 


K, A.| p. ?94f. 

When, one views thy face one's father-land one quits : 

What's father-land ? the soul e'en from the body wings its 
flight. 

Be one the Lord of Tomans,' still in one's love for thee : 

One would choose a beggar's life and one's Tomans (e'en) 
forsake. 

6 Lit : home. The oriental tradition is that mercnry cannot bo extracted from 
its native mine by human toil ; hut if a fair virgin be led to the mouth of tho 
mine, the mercury, attracted by her cliarms, of itself abandons its secret 
retreat, 

6 It is related in the twelfth Sdra of the Korin that whon Joseph was deserted by 

his brethren in the pit or well, a man of a Midianitish caravan went to it 
to draw water, and that Joseph, making use of the cord with which ho let 
down his bucket, was drawn up by it. (Bale’s Korin). 

7 Arabia Felix. 

8 The allusion is to the custom of Oriental suppliants, who when inost importunate, 

grasp the hem of -the garments of the person whom they are supplicating. 

1 Or “ Tdmin,” « Turki word signifying ten thousand. The “Tdmi Aghisi,” or 
** commander of ten thousand,’* was the highest dignity in a Turk State. 
“ Toman ** (or ** Tdmin ”) in Fakkhto (N. W. dialect) signifies a score of 
rupees. This couplet will bear either translation, perhaps the latter than the 
former. 
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5. 


8 . 


Where the perfume of thy (scented) locks, (e’er) to visit Chin:* 
Xhe Khutanis m their pursuit would Khutan's** land desert; 

If the nightingales should of thy charms become aware : 

To gaze upon thy face would they desert the lawn. 

Turn thy face awhile the idol-temple towards : 

That the Brahman (of Hind) may his idol-worship quit. 

Until thy charms do not eclipse^ it in the grove : 

How will the jessamine its claims^ to beauty waive. 

^Tis will that my soul hath become a traveller in thy quest ; 
The cornelian is more costly when it Yaman® leaves. 

In what consisteth life^ for the victims® of her tyranny, 
(This :) that my mistress® should her wonted tyranny forego.^*^ 


ODE L. 

BY FA2IL. 

A LOVE ODE. 

K. A., p. 394, 

The lover ^neath his mistress’ tyranny never pines : 

As never droop the eyes ’neath the oye-Iashes’^ heavy load. 

Such overweening pride^ hath God bestow’d upon the Fair 
That for the poor lover ne’er their bosoms pity feel. 

Since roses never pino for the (sweet) strains of nightingales : 
What heed, if in an hour a hundred times they’re® sacrificed ? 

Behold ! the heart of Autumn no pity hath on Spring ; 

Its brightest tints it mars when it untimely o’er them broods. 

5. Mark well I new habits are for the beginner^ hard : 

Habitual wine-bibbers are ne’er afEected with wine’s fumes.® 

2 China, 

3 Vide preceding Ode, note 3, 

4 Lit: defeat. 

5 Lit : boastings. 

6 Arabia Felix, 

7 Lit : what is life ? 

8 Lit: corpses. 

9 Lit ; rosy-bodiod one. 

10 Lit : should forsake her tyrannical habits. 

1 Not “btfnra'' is a feminine noun with no singular. Vide Trumpp's Grammar, 

§ 63. 

2 Lit : such pride and loftiness. 

8 t. e., the nightingales to the roses. 

4 Lit : newly accustomod. 

6 Lit : they who continaally drink wine do not sicken with sickness after drinking 
(“ khumir.”) 
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6. Soon will they experience despairing® (lovers^) fates : 
Whosoever with lovers^^ torments do not sympathize. 

7. PAZIL! from Heaven crave a head, head-coverings® are there 

many: 

He who for the head is anxious^ for the turban doth not 
yearn.® 


ODE LI. 

BY AHMAD. 

ON WORLDLY FOLK. 

K. A., p. 395. 

Since to leave it is a matter of dire regret and grief : 

How can it be wise to fix one^s affections on this world ? 

Those who now^ together in the same spot converse: 

Full soon I apprehend they all will be disperse. 

They (who) with their lips to virtuous acts lay claim : 

Against them do their deeds bear witness of their sin. 

Evil they commit, yet they weep not, (nay!) they smile : 

Thro' this self-same habit are they hypocrites (confessed). 

5. Nor think they nor speak they of the world to come : 

(Engross'd) they with the cares and pleasures of this world. 

When they no benefit expect, (right) arrogant are they : 

In a state of expectation, meek and cringing they. 

Outwardly, they all friendship and sympathy confess : 
Inwardly, inimical and plotting ill are they. 

8. Every matter (should'st) thou, AHMAD ! to thy God commit: 
The friends of this (cold) world are all on themselves intent. 

6 Lit : tired. 

7 Lit : the wounded. 

8 Lit : caps. 

9 The moaning of this couplot is that men should rolinquieh petty worldly purauiti 

and strive to attain tho highest blessings. 

1 Lit : tO'day and tp-morrow. 
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ODE Lll. 

BY KHUSH-HAL KHAN (kBATAk). 

“ SO.” 

K. A., p. 390. 

As I am onamourM of my love, will none so enamour’d be : 

As for her I am afflicted, will none so afflicted bo- 

When she herself me slays, and thereon o’er me weeps : 

How fond a mistress she I her lovo how fond 1 thus to slay and 
thus to weep. 

Her face a bed of flowers is,* roses hath it of every hue : 

In her spring tide revel, no such Elysium^ is elsewhere. 

Upon the tulip gaze, on its scarr’d breast drench’d with 
gore : 

From everlasting^ hath no martyr donn’d such a gory shroud. 

5, Mark well her sable locks, and her two snow-white^ cheeks ; 

Such hyacinths* or jessamines* no terrestrial garden hath. 

If for thyself a rose-leaf mantle thou shoiildst make : 

would thee prick, so soft a skin as thine is no other’s lot. 

As I gaze upon my mistress^ night and day within my home : 

]n his whole life the sad Majuun so (sad) a siglit ne’er view’d. 

Be it her rite or custom, still ’tis true lovo in the Hindd 
dame j 

Who by her dead consort sits : could one else endure such fiery 
pains ?* * 

1 LU ; ia altogether thronghonfc a flower- becl. 

2 “ Gulslian,” a garden j delightful spot. (Jolinson’s Persian Dictionary). 

3 ** La azala.*' 

4 Lib ; beautifuL fair. 

6 Vide Odo XLVI, note 2, 

6 Vide Odo XLVI, note 8. 

7 Lit : her. 

8 The literal translation is : — 

Be it a (religious) precopfc “(rasam’’: boo Dictionary) or (social) ensfcom (*‘dod”) 
still 't is constancy in the Hindu woman. 

Who sits by her lover (on tho funeral pyro), how (else) could any one endure 
such burning ? 

The allusion is to tho practice of “Sail” ortho self-immolation of the Hindo 
widow on the funeral pile of her deceased husband. Tho poet's doubt, 
expressed in tho first line of this couplet, as to “Satf” being a religious rito or 
social custom, is not an idle one. Rlphinstone in his History of India shows 
(page 60, note 8) how this practice is nowhere enjoined in tho code of Mannu 
(the great Hindi law giver, who flourished circiier 850 B. C.), and how its 
claim to being a religious rife rests on a corruption of tho to.^t of the Reg 
Veda; whilst Professor Tylor (in his Primitive Culture, Vol. I, page 421) con- 
aiders it as tho revivalj under congouial circumstances, amongt tho Hindus of 
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9. Tho' some may wring their hands at thy demise and clap 

their palms in grief : 

This is life, it is not death, may such a death (Khnsh-hdl) I bo 
thine* 

10. I joyous found the case of Iram^® in thy courts ; 

With my fate and destiny content since on me they ^ad such 
liome^^ bestowed. 

11. Such sonnets as KHUSH-HAL in the Pakkhto tongue recites 

Such sonnets, credit me/^ in the Persian tongue are not. 


ODE LIIL* 

HY KHAN-ZADAH ’aBD-UL-KADTB KHAN (kIIATAK). 
A LOVE ODE, 


K. A., p. 396. 

As I am enamour^ of my mistress, will none so enamour’d be : 

As for her I am afflicted, will none so afflicted bo. 

Yesterday with my mistress breast to breast, to-day are foreign 
lands between : 

This is Time’s (boasted) justice,^ thus yesterday and thus to- 
day. 

By a glance my heart she ravishes, by her words she me of staid- 
ness robs ; 

On this world’s face (elsewhere) will not such enchantment 
or magic be. 

an ancient Aryan rite, which prevailed formerly amongst ancient Aryan nations 
settled in Europe, Greek, Scandinavian, Gorman, and Slave. This practice 
was 'abolished in the territory of the East India Company in 1830 by Lord 
William Bentinck. “ The mode of concromation,” as Elphinstone remarks, ‘'is 

various In the Dckkan tho woman sits on tho pyre with her husband’s 

head in her lap,” &c. For a full and interesting account of the whole subject 
tho student is referred to Elphizistono’s India, page 207 et sequentes, 

0 Lit ; after thoo. 

10 Vide Khush-hdl KUn Ode I, Note 23. 

11 Lit : native land. 

12 Lit ; if thou understandest. 

• This Ode is a reply to Wie foregoing, In its last couplet the Poet challenges any 
other Pathin Poet to compose an Ode equal to it. Tho challenge is accepted 
by seven different Poets in the seven succeeding Orles, They all ring the 
changes on tho same subjects, and if on© Poet introduces a now subject, it is 
taken up by tho Poet who replies to him. The allusion throughout to the 
vnberhis juvenis will be apparent to tho student. 
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4, E’en in the Day of Doom will not Love’s lunatics be sane : 

My lunacy s not such that I should without a sight (of my 

love) be sane* 

5. The down on my mistress’ cheek^ appear’d through my heart’s 

mart, was buzz’d : 

Tho King of Beauty takes his leave.”^ Of her down the pur- 
port’s this. 

The zest of life is this, that thou may’st gaze upon the fair : 

If it have not this zest, better’s death than such a life. 

The mirror of my own knee is for me the world-reflecting 
cup 

Therefore keep I thus my head resting on contemplation’s 
kneo,^ 

An enemy to wealth did JESUS up to Heaven above ascend 
Enamour’d of his riches still doth Karun his course to Tartarus 
pursue.^ 

9. This Ode which I, ’ABDUL-KADIR, have in the Pakkhto 
tongue composed 

A liar I ! if, save the Khan,* any other Pakkhtun could so 
write. 


ODE LIV* 

BY M’AZULLAH (mAHMAND). 

A REPLY TO THE PRECEDING ODE. 

A,, p 397. 

The excessive enchantment of thy eyes before the world hath 
made me craz’d appear ; 

So extravagant a frenzy hath Heaven on me bestow’d.^ 
New-born*^ are not the tyrannies of fair beauties on their 
swains : 

From time immemorial hath this been the fix’d custom* of 
the race, 

1 Lit : face. 

5 Lit : packs np fto depart). 

3 Namely of Jamshed, Vide Khush-hdLKhdn Ode I, note 13. 

4 The aUusioti is to the custom of S6ti devotees to sit with their heads resting oa 

their knees and meditate on the Deity. 

6 Vide Ode XXVI, note 6. 

6 i. <?.. Khush-hll-Khin. Vide Ode LII, couplet 10. 

1 Lit : God hath given into my hand such a wealth of frenzy. 

2 Lit ; of recent time. . 

3 **Tdrutt.’* 
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3, When of (my mistress’) lips it thought, the rose-bud became 
entrenched with gore : 

Thro’ envy of her comely form, the cypress became like the 
weeping-willow (bent). 

If thou her face regard, a perfum’d camphor-taper ’tis : 

Gaze stedfast at her curly locks, such is the outline of the 
(curling) smoke, 

6. The extent of this world, if thou, reflect, is not than two 
paces more : 

As thou cam’ st (into it) to ask a question, so (with reply receiv’d 
wilt thou depart. 

As the reward of his virtuous deeds did JESUS to Heaven 
ascend : 

In like manner for his sins Karun will for aye his downward 
course pursue. 

(The Prince) yesterday seated on the throne, to-day lies naked 
on his bier : 

Fate’s revolutions view ; thus to-day ! thus yesterday f 

If thou fate’s medicine-cheat examine, in it no such electuary is : 

As for man’s gi'ief-strioken heart, should an exhilarating Mufar- 
rih^ be. 

It is the importunity of my sighs^ which to thy Beauty’s skirta 
have clung : 

Such to me appears the purport of the down upon thy cheek* 

10. Those who by Union are elated, of Exile take no heed : 

Them will destiny midst toai's cjisse’er, such is e’er its (cruel) 
wont. 

Within thy budoir to me thou secrets broath’st, next outside 
coy airs assum’st : 

How can such bearing bo just or right in public thus, in 
private thus. 

In Exile speeds my life as ’twere on the gallows-tree ; 

No wise can it he life esteem’d, the life that passeth thus. 

Pull well I perceive since thou’st put forth the down upon thy 
cheek, 

My death-warrant thou hast brought. This of the down the 
import is.^ 

4 A Bpeoies of exhilarating medicme in which pounded rubies are an ingredient. 

5 , Lit : it is my justice-seeking sigh j note “ laman” is feminine. Vide Ttumpp^s 

Grammar, § 61 J^a), p. 70 ; also Vide Ode XLVIII, note 7. 

6 Lit : what justice and equity is this of thine ? 

Y The reader will note the pun on the word khat” in the second line of the 

original couplet. It might read : — 

“ The letter which thou hast written on thy cheek, of that letter is this thd 
moaningi uw., that it is the warrant for my deatli.’^ 
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1 4. ^ Abd-ul-Kadir ! unto thee M^AZULL A hath in Pakkhto answer 
made : 

Now like to thee^ a second Pakkhtun hath in this age been born. 


ODE LV. 

BY MUHAMMADI* 


A REjPLY TQ ODE LIII. 


K.A.»p.S9S. 

Is this a lurid flame or aught else? or is thus Exile’s consuming 
heat ? 

Like the maize-ear which I roasted my heart now in blisters is 


The Syrian-rue burnt with a lurid flame till with a crack 
Wdst its own fumes it burst : 

Thus too is life apart from one’s belov’d. What zest hath such 
a life as this^ ? 


Not alone is the tulip drown’d in its goblet of crimson gore : 

Thus all slain by grief for thee, soak’d in blood depart and 
buried are. 

With the bow of her arch’d eyebrows, and her eye-lashes’ 
barbM shafts : 

My mistress pierced^ my heart, when thus on her knee she knelt 
(to shoot) 

6. At the (bare) mention of thy rosy lips Intelligence me forsook; 

Such inebriation hath not wine, nor is an electuary’s exhilar- 
ation thus. 

Bo one tho ruler of the seven climes,^ him a beggar Pate’s 
revolution makes : 

Like me will there be none with head^ so (continuous) on the knee 
of grief. 

8 ‘‘Di ’* is a migprlnt in tho original for “da.’* 

1 Vide Ode XL, noto 4. Tho force of tho similo is that as Syrian rno when burnt 

as a charm against tho evil oyo, moulders till it burn itself out : so does the) 
lover away from his mistress pine and die. The seeds of this plant when 
put on the tire bxirii with a particularly lurid flaniG, burst with a report loud 
in proportion to their size, and emit a very thick smoke. 

2 Lit : made a sieve of : perforated. 

8 Lit ; presented her knee to mo : advanced her knee. r l 

4 The world, according to the Orientals, is divided into seven climates, each of which 

is supposed to be more immediately dependent on one of the : thus 

the first climate, Hiudustdu, is assigned to Saturn j tho second, China and 
Cathay, to Jupiter ; the third, Turkestan, to Mars; the fourth, 'Irak and 
Khur(is4n, to the Sun ; tho fifth, Tmos-Oxania, to Venus; the sixth, Mm, to 
Mercury i and tho seventh, the Hyperborean Regions, to the M(»n. ( Johnson) 

5 Note the Nominative Absolute. Vide Trumpps Grammar, § 181, .3 (c)< 
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7. Tho^ amongst men there 's the so piteous® tale of LeiU atidl 
Majnun: 

Nor did her beauty equal thine, nor did his love outrival mine. 

On my lovers cheek the down ^th appear'd : Beauty hath its 
baggage pack'd and left." 

Why should I ask a clerk it to decipher^ f Of the down® the 
purport's (plainly) this. 

Because the tree of my grief for thee bloom'd so vigorous in my 
breast : 

By the flame of my sighs 'twas not consum'd, but continueth 
fresh as heretofore* 

10. Poor chance Is there® that a Pakkhtun like MUHAMMADI 
wilP® again bo born: 

Behold away from thee he died, still ardent thee to view. 


ODE LVL 

BY KHAN-ZADAH fiADAE-I-KHUSH-HAL (KHATAK:.) 

A REPLY ^0 ODE LIII. 

K* A., p« 

As my heart was consum'd by grief for thee, so (grievous) my 
Exile (was); 

May no other heart be so in Separation's flame consum'd. 

As the down on the face of the fair so are of Destiny the signs? 
“All Perfection's fleeting." Of the down the lesson's this. 

On the world's face such madd'ning power or such magio 
charms, 

As thy bright orbs possess/ hath no one else e'er view'd. 

Like me who was consum'd by grief for my love, yet reviv'd 
anon : 

Thus from the lamp ne'er hath the moth return to life enjoy'd. 

6 Lit : such a. 

7 Not© this idioifl j it is a very eommou one. 

8 Tho reader will again remark the play on tbe word ** khat/' 

9 “LA boya,” idiomatic expression implying great improbability. 

10 ** Shuh " misprint in the Pakkhto text for shi.” 

1 ** Zdah,*’ lit : have learnt, acquired. The first line of this couplet in the origioaS 
bae ** di,” a misipmt for ** da^ " 
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6. What age of the world was* that when first my lot* was 

cast. 

To pine for thee, my love ? Who else will such good-luck 
. enjoy - 

Yesterday went® he riding in a howdah, to-day on the funeral 
bier he goes : 

Thus is the world, and thus its wont, thus to-day thus 
yesterday. 

He who thee beholds, yet would gaze upon the rose, (is as he) 
who views the water yet ablution performs in sand ;® 

By all secfcs^ he a trangressors^s held, who ablutions thus 
performs ; 

Like the tears® which in my Exile my breast from my eyes 
emits : 

When will the Jaihun® or the Saihun^^ with such (surging) 
billows roll ? 

9. A reply to thee 'Abdul-Kadir, above^^ hath SADAE-I- 
KHUSH-HAL gi’en : 

Such odes as I compose save the Kh&n will no Pakkhtiin els© 
indite. 


ODE LVII. 

BY KHAN-ZADAH ASHEAE KHAN (kHATAK.) 

A EEPLY TO ODK LIII. 

A., p. 399. 

From the young down on my mistress^ (cheek) the purport 
have I glean’d;^ 

“If Union’s happy moments® speed, thus too will (those of) Exile 
pass.” 

2 Wi” in the Pakkhto is a misprint for “ wuh,” 

3 Lit : my eternal (lot) or. 

4 “ Rilwrl.” 

6 Where water cannot be had, the ablutions before prayer (Arabic Wazifi; Persian 

Abdaat ; Pakkhto Aodas) may be norformod by Moslems with fine 
dust. This is called in Arabic « Tayammum” and m Pakkhto ‘*Taib6n . The 

duty is in such case performed by their clapping their open hands on tlm 

Band, and passing them over the parts of the body, hands, feet, &c., in tbs 
same manner as if they wore dipped in water. (Sale’s Koran). 

7 OfIsWm. Vide Khush-h«il Kh^n Ode XVI, couplet 3, 

8 Lit : waves. 

9 The river Oxus. 

10 The Hirer Jaxartes. 

11 Lit : in this manner, 

1 Lit : has been manifestr 

2 Lit ; good fortune. 
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2. Love, the guide of lovers, them towards their sweet-hearts leads*. 

So able a guide upon this route will no one be as Love. 

If there be life (at all) ’tis that which speeds in thinking of one’s 
love : 

Life which without a thought of one’s mistress speeds, such a 
life do I not crave. 

Every flight® of the barbed arrows of her bright eyes* strikes 
deep; 

My love hath her knee so planted that ne’er can she miss her 
aim. 

5. Without the needle of her eye-lashes, the thread of her love- 

locks twain:* 

My heart cannot with ease be stitched, so rent is it within. 

Of life have I no hope that I a few moments more shall live: 

If Destiny e’er revolve as it revolves to-day. 

One it hath made sovereign of tho world, another a friar with 
bowl in hand:® 

Each one’s Destiny is distinct, Musa’s,® thus, and thus Karun’s* 

As the hawk the turtle-dove in its talons takes, thy eyes 

Have thus from my body ta’en my heart, its intelligence, its 
peace. 

9. Since thou, ’Ab-dul-KMir !’ said’st, ‘'What Pakhtfin, save 
Khush-hal, 

Can like me rhyme?” Saith ASHRAF: ‘‘Such an one hath 
Heav’n (now) produc’d.” 

8 " Qnz4r." Lit : stroke. 

4 Royo/* genitive plural of ro-e (a noun adjective like lo-o great) signifying 
sharp. This word is obsolete, except in books, and occurs in no Dictionary. 

6 “ Da zulfaino ” We have here an oxamplo of the original Arabic genitive Dual 
“ zulfaini/* employed first as a Persian Nominative by (vide Forbes* Persian 
Grammar, § 85, p. 103) dropping the final i** (zulfain,) from which tho 
Pakkhto forms a genitive Dual by adding the usual plural turminatioa 
“ 0.** Examples of this formation do not, however, often occur. 

6. Nonjinative absolute. Vide LV, note 5. “ Kachkol’* is a vessel formed of half 

acocoanut, the vademecum of the Darwesh, in which he plunges all the food 
he has collected by begging, whether dry or fluid, sweet or sour, Such a 
dish of tuttifrutti would but ill suit our gastronometers, and yet how deli* 
ciouB it tasted to mo after a long day’s march.** Vambery’s Darv^eahea 
and H4jis. 

hloses. 

8. Korah ; Yido Khoab-htd Khla Ode I, note 24, 
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ODE LVIII, 

BY ’ USMAN. 

A REPLY TO ODE LITI. 

K* A., p. 400. 

Without the society of ray mistress so pass I my life : 

That no one in the world can be so grievM and sad as 1. 

From the first as soon as I was born was I in utmost grief 
involved 

Then what to any can I say (save this)? Thus was I yesterday 
and thus to-day. 

Me she hath with her eye-lashes^ shaft, and arch’d eyebrows* 
bow transfix’d 

Mark just judges ye Iso (well) hath my mistress bent her 
knee.® 

Look not at my body nor my raiment, Pve a heart with 
fiery heat aflame. 

Separation from the fair, my friend ! hath thus reduced me to 
the fashion of a lamp. 

5. Because of thy excessive tyranny hath my back been cleft in 
twain : 

Like me no other will there be with head thns dangling ’tween 
his knees. 

Through excessive grief for my beloved, o’er hill and plain 
roam I : 

May no one else as restless be or as disturb’d as I ! 

No competitor dost thou 0 Khatak!® view! therefore dost 
thou proudly boast : 

^^No Pakkhtun can ever compose a second ode on such a theme 
as this.” 

8. Since my pen ’th been (dipp’d) in ink^ and hath coursed the 
parchment o’er, 

Let ’USMAN applauded be ; since such a Pakkhtun as he ’th 
been born. 

1 A very idiomatic lino. Note first the use of the Indicative Present; the idfoia 

“ wirah sar pa wawailit kedal and vide Khush-hM Khan Ode VIII, 

note 10. , . ^ j L 

2 Lit : fascinated me. Adi (Persian) blandisbment, not to be confounaed hQm 

with the Arabic word of the same form. 
t i. 6; to shoot. 

4 Lit : full of fire. 

6 ’Abd-ul-K4dir is here referred to. See Ode LIU, couplet 0. 
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ODE LIX. 

BY GHAPUR. 

A REPLY TO ODE LIIL 

KL A., p. 401 

As comely as my mistress* form, will none so comely be : 

Should I with her the univ^erse compare, a httodrod thousand 
timers more comely she. 

Not I alone^ : (all) who are in love, them do their lov*d ones slight: 

With this the whole world is acquaint: thus was Leila, thus 
Majntin. 

On the page of her fair face thus do the lines of blood set 
forth 

^^The King massacres the world.** Of the down the purport*a 
this. 

Prudence sets great stock by name and fame, Love casteth 
both aside : 

At this e*eu the (love-stricken) moth*s ama55*d that thus should 
Prudence and thus craz*d Love (dictate). 

5. Says my Mentor: resign*d, from thy heart grief expel:** 

May God make him like to me, that on him (Love) may unceas- 
ing night raids make. 

Outwardly I blooming seem, withii drench'd (am I) with my 
heart’s blood ; 

Grief for my love *th made me a hinna® leaf, *tis thus within 
and thus without. 

^^Draw nigh and see, my lov’d one! no perfection's without a 
flaw : 

From my mistress* down and patches is this lesson to me 
convey’d. 

Lo (good) Khatak! ^ thou most thoughtlessly did*st assert ; 

'^Answer to me can no Pakkhtun in metre meet return.**® 

9. If *Abd-ul-Kadir impartial glance at these lines of (me) 
GHAPUR: 

I ween he’ll grateful be, so euphonious is every word. 

1 Lit : what ! I only ? 

2 Tho reader will notice tke play on the word “khat** throughout this couplet. 

The word “khat” in the first line refers to the lines on the human face. 

Vide Ode XXXVIII, couplet 6, 

3 ’Abd-ur-Rahm/in Ode XVII, note 7. 

4 Vide Ode LV III, notes. 

3 Lit : no other P'akkhtAn will make thia reply agreeably to the mles of Prosody 

(kinfin.) 
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ODE LX. 

BY ’aBDUL. 

A BEFLY to ode LIII. 

K. A., p. 401. 

As I tliroufyli grief for tliee live on with heart thus drench’d 
with gore ; 

Nor will betel-nut’ nor liiiia-leaF be thus imbued with blood 
within. 

^^Tho warrior oE thy cliarms is arm’d, down is thy coat of 
mail : 

Thy lover’s homo ’twill ravage.” Such is the purport of this 
down. 

From time immemorial craz’d, (aye!) a bye-word among folk : 

Such w^as Majnun’s fate when shall another with him 
vie ? 

When T became enamour'd of my love, like the Gul-i-R’ana^ I 
became : 

To the view appear I pale, within bo-dronch’d with blood am I 

5. The down on the fade of the fair in battle-array encamp’d : 

Surely ’twill the mart of beauty loot, since such a night-march 
it hath made. 

Is love an cleplmnt or lion, (since) it all (inert) overcomes ? 

In its grasp it seizeth saint aaid friar, and tlius^ on them plants 
its knee. 

Mark, ray brother! howLovoandPrudencotogether conflictwage 

Prudence counsels'^ modesty and shame, but love in (unreflect- 
ing) frenzy joys. 

How the beloved’s lips enchant, when with one she converse 
holds : 

She one of licart and soiiP bereave when on one she works 
her magic charms. 

9. Right-worthy reply to thee, ’Abd-ul-Kadir I Sadr (ere-v;hile) 
made 

Thee hath ’ABDUL also answer’d since hath been born a 
Pakkbtun of his inould.^ 

1 Tho fruit, of an Indian vn\m of most elescant figure. It is chewed with the Betel 

leaf and a little aholMime, and give tito Baliya a red color which it impart* 
to the lips and j* uniB, (Balfoui* s Cyclopoedia.) 

2 Vide preceding Ode, note 3. 

8 Vide ‘Abd-iir-Uahmiin Odo IV, note 5. ^ 

4, A rose whose petals are yellow outBioe and enmeon inside; 

6 i. e., like tho lion and elephant. 

6 Lit ; desires. 

7 Lit : religion. 

8 In Ode LVL 

9 Lit: thus. 
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I.-GANJ-I-PAKKIITO. 


Page 12 

Noto B 

» 17 

Lino 3 

>» » 

„ 23 

30 

„ 34, 35 

„ 43 

„ 11, 19 

„ BO 

27 

„ 61 

Noto 09 

„ 62 

,, 71 

„ B4 

Lino 23 

?j it 

27 

w »> 

Note 31 

„ 73 

2 


» >» 


» 78 


Lino 8 


20 


This iiofo is an orroiicoiis ono, and should bo erased. I now 
observe tl. .u Iho Pakkhto eiriploys the Indicative Plaporfoct 
*khwaralo wo.’ 

Read ‘bird-snaro’ for ^ bird-trap j’ and ‘snare’ for ‘trap* 
throu^diout the Tale. Af^^lijtns do not trap birds, but snare them. 

i Twenty times over,’ tho wsjr. tl idiom for the English cxpi’cs- 
llion, ‘ J3y all means.’ See Tale XXX, Note 10. 

TIio English equivalent of the Paklvhto idiom * hardm sha* ia 
apparently tho exjjiossion ‘ so help mo Uod ! ’ (tho Arabic ‘hartiiri 
ulhih’). The text and Note 14 should bo corrected accordingly. 

The ytuKlnft operaudi is to attach tlic prey to ono end of a rope, 
and place on tho same rope a loose ring to which tho hawk is 
fast(‘ncd by his leg, so that ho cannot fly away. lie thus pro- 
ceeds along tfio rope after tho quarry. 

Road ‘ I will of course listcMi to thy story’ for ‘very true,’ 

Thus note is incorrect. ‘Nora’ is 1‘ciniuiiie, to agree with 
the hare (‘soya’) who is speaking. 

Dr. Trurnpp is in error hor<?. ‘Ghog’ is a feminine noun with 
only one plural ‘ ghego.’ Correct note accordingly. 

Eor ‘limgi’ read ‘scarf.’ It is equivalent to the Scotch 
plaid. Make similar correction in page (DID line 17. 

Road ‘slippers’ for ‘shoos’ ami (lino 2H) ‘shoes’ for ‘slip- 
pers.’ Correct not(‘ 27 al.so accor(li)igly, viz, ‘ jdta-l,’ women’s 
slippers, and ‘ kokkhe,’ women’s sho<‘s. 

it would bo more correct to say that a ‘dupatia’ is a light 
head dross of cloth worn by wnnuui inside tho house for 
ornamont and the ‘pardnai’ a largo sliawi, which envelopes 
tho body, lace, and bead, and is worn when they go out of 
doors to veil tlioin from the public gaze. 

Erase note. This note was writiou iu ITa/ard, where I had 
not ail op]>ortuniLy of .useortaining tho exact moaning of the 
word ‘saibtirad ’ Vliich ia not to i)o found in either Rcllow’a 
or Ravorty’a Dictionaries), but I have been able to do so, siucci 
this Translation lias boon in tho Press, in Yusafzai. Tho throe 
wiu'ds which occur in I ho Pakkhto text are shtitir, sarbtira-i, 
and laii.iiai. ‘ IShalir’ is a beam ; ‘ laharai ’ is a rafter consist- 
ing of a round pole u 3 0 })posed to ‘ barga,’ one with square edges 
(tiicso rafters rest on the beams), and ‘ sarbLlra-i’ is wkit is laid 
upon tUo rafters. This, in tho houses of tho poor, consists of 
branclu'S of caiio rt^eds, on tho top of which is placed tho 
earth forming tho outside roof, wliilst in the houses of the rich 
(as in the text hoi o) it consists of ])laiiks of wood carefully planed, 
Tho proper Pakkhfo word for tho cap of a pillar is ‘ sarad.’ 

For ‘ largo liocs ’ road ‘ largo spades.’ The ‘ chdri ’ is a largo 
spado, with two rings attached to either side ot tho blade, to 
which ropes uro aitacliod. Ono man pulls the ropes, and 
another holding the spado turns over tho mud-plaster with it. 

Erase the words ‘ for him tlicy.’ The smitenco is clumsy 
in tho original. SuHico it hero to say that tho dativo ‘ wa-la 
is in this place idiomatically, as is not unfreqiicntly the case, 
as a genitive, meaning ‘ her,’ and not ‘ to beiV , , , , 

Tho ‘ kamand ’ (or thief’s-laddcr) is used by burglars to scalo 
walls in large cities. It is made of rope sidc-piecos and rounds : 
with a hook at tho end of each side-pieces wliicli, on the ladder 
being thrown over a wall, grips it on tho other sido. When ib 
is thus secured, tho thieves ascend by it. 
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3.— TARIKH-I-MURASS’ A,— Continued. 


Page 172 
to „ 173 


Line 

ft 


24 

26 


Shah Rukli was governor of KLurdsan (capital llirdt) , an 
appanage of Trans-Oxania (capital Samarkand), of whicli liis 
iiepbew, Mix’zd Khalil (the son of Iiis elder brother Miran Shah, 
who had died in tho life-time of his father 'J’aimur 'Lang, the 
first of tho Taimuride dynasty), was ruler. Mirzd Khalil ascend- 
ed the throne, A.D. 1405, and was imprisoned, A.D. 1408, by his 
nobles in tho fort of Binaket, afterwards known as Shah Uukhia, 
on the river Jaxartes. Shah Rukh released him from captivity, 
without, however, re-seating him on tho throne of Trans-Oxania, 
which ho himself aaconded, appointing his own son, Mirzd 
Ulagh Beg, his deputy in Samarkand, and taking tho* deposed 
monarch, Mirza Khalil, with him to Hirdt, whero he died tho 
following year A.D. 1409. (Vambery’s Buklidra). 

In tho text of Kalld-i-Afghdni (page 212, lino 12) Shah 
Rukh it said to have given tho government of Samarkand to his 
gramJsoUy the son of Ulagh Beg, and further on (lino 14) tho 
author is made to surmise that perhaps the name of this son 
was Mirzd ’Ali Kali Beg, who is afterwards (pago 213, line 7) 
slunvn to bo tho governor of Kabal. 

The real facts are that Mirzd Ulagh Reg, Governor of Kdhal 
and .Mirzii Ulagh Beg, Qorernor of i^amarkand, wore two dis- 
tinct jiorsons. (I had previously called attention to this — vide 
Cha})ter 11, Note 1), as the following pedigree of tho Tahnvirides, 
com])ilod from Vambery’s Hisiory of Bukhara and Klphin- 
Btouo'a History of India, will establish : — 

1. TAIMUK LANG*. 


(A.D. 1369 -1105). 


Uirsin iSliah, 


Mahammad 34irza. 2. MIIIZ A KHALIL 
I . (A.D, 14U5— 140S). 

7. ABi;-SA-ID 
(A.D. UJl— 

1 


8. SHAH RUKH 
(A.D. 14!)y-14-lG). 


4, ULACJIIBUn, 
(Oovenior of Samarkand), 
A.J). \-m un;). 
Amir of Trans •t>xii!ua, 
(A.D. M4D— 144^), 


Ulauh (Govonior of JvAbal) 'Umr Slinkh (of FargUana). 

A-D. ( V 1100— 1S02). j 

Abd-ur-llv/.ak (? 'All Kuli Beg), B^bar. 

(U..vi*rnur of Kalml) 

a d. 

I The imiiics in capitals are of those TaimiinMca who sat on 
tlie ihrono of Trans-Oxania with dates nf iiicii* reigns, whilst 
tho numbers pioccding them denote their place in the dynasty], 

I have discovered, whilst oorrcciing the proofs of this 
Chai)ter, that the original manuscript of the Tarlkh-i-Miirass’a 
which I had an opportunity of examining, differs in tliis place, 
in many material jioints, from the text of tho Kalid-i-Afghdrii, 
tliG dilferenccs being such as to clear up all tho diQicultios which 
tho latter, as it now stands, presents to a critical examiner. 

Tho manuscript differs, first, in this respect, that the whole 
of the passage, K.A., p. 212, line 3 — 14, commoiicing: ‘pa san 
ata saw -a,’ and ending ‘ tasaraf kkho kara-i-wuh * (correspond- 
ing with tho portions in my translation, commciieing pago 173 
wiCTi the words ‘in the year 8U II,’ and ending, pago 173, with 
tho words ‘ fled from Samarkand ') does not occur m the orujinal 
manuscrij^t at ally though it docs in Raverty’s Gulahan-i-Roh, 
and must therefore be a later intenmlation in tho manuscript, 
from which it and tho Kalid-i-Afglidnl were compiled. It is in 
this paragraph that tho confusion between tho two Ulngh Bcga 
is made by tho ignorant scribe who first interpolated it. 






vi ADDITIONS, COEEBOTIONB, SUBSTITUTED EBADINGS, &C, 


8.— TAEIKH-I-MUEASS’A, 



Vambory’s History of Bakb^ra, Elphinstone’s Histoxy of 
India, James’ Settlement Beport, and the original manuscript 
on the Tdrlkh-i-Murass’a, with Afzal KhAn of Jumdl-Garri in 
Yiisafzai, are the authorities for my eorrectiona and explana- 
tions. 

K. A., p. 216, line 10, (last 6 words), runs in the original 
manuscript : * zah tsha kphul sar bayo khaldsawum P (Anglice ; 
*what ! should I attempt to save myself only ?) * 

The following corrections is necessary. ‘Wajai* is the 
ordinary form of this person, and is not obsolete. 

Since this note was first written, and this part of my 
translation was in the Press, 1 have been in a position to ascer- 
tain from residents of Langarkot itself that the Makdm Bud 
is, as a fact, regarded as * The river of tho Ydsafzais.* 

I believe that a great deal of unnecessary confusion attaches 
to the question of the origin of the Utmtinkhels of Arang Barang 
i.e,j as to whether they are, or are not, of the same stock as the* 
Utm^nkhcls of British Ydsafzai. It would be out of place to 
give at length here the various opinions of English authorities on 
this subject : so I will only mention that the Utruiinkhols them* 
selves regard the two bodies (in Arang Barang and British 
territory) as common descendants of those men who first ac- 
companied tho Khakkhai tribe from KandahtSr, an idea which 
seems reasonable. The Utmankhels apparently, like their Ydsaf- 
zai comrades, eventually divided into two bodies, one (the 
larger), settling in the Highlands; and tho other (the smaller), 
in the Lowlands. As regards the incidents in the text (page 181, 
line 6), Belle w holds that the people of North Ydsafzai, and 
James, that those of Arang Barang, are referred to. They are 
both probably right. Tho UtmjinkhGls had not been conquered 
their present seats in the Arang Barang mountains, and so, as 
a body, assisted the Ydsafzais in their various expeditions. 

TiMsh, a valley in Swdt, north of the Kiver Swit, and 
bounded as follows : nprth, the Larram llnnge ; south, tho 
Barangola Hills ; east, a spur from tho Larram Bange ; and 
west, the Panjkora River. (Bollew). 

*Isd-l. I have, since this portion of my translation was in 
the Press, ascertained who the ’Isd-i sectarians were. One Mi^tn 
’Isd (Anglic^ Jesus) a Shiah saiad, a native of Poshjfwar, and 
follower of Bdizid (alias Fir Tdrik), tho founder of the Boshani- 
dn heresy, went to Swdt, and preached its doctrines with consi- 
derable success amongst the Ydsafzais. Those who became 
converts to his doctrine wore called ‘ Isd-i.’ His descendants 
still reside in the city of Peshtlwar. The word ‘ Christians ’ in 
the text should be erased, and Isa-i substituted by the reader ; 
and tho whole of note 34, so far as it refers to Christians, 
should be considered as cancelled. 

After the word * T4roka * insert the following passage, in- 
advertently omitted in my translation : — 

Next Niz&m Khan, who was also the only son of his mother 
(she was a BoUki, named Nandraka) ; next Yfisaf Kh4n j ho 
was also the only son of his mother (her name was Burdina, of 
thewtribo of Ghorii Khel, and clan of Mahinand). 

Add : — The original manuscript has * Shahdl,* but Shawil 
is undoubtedly meant. It is a matter of notoriety amongst the 
modern Khataks that they came from thence. 
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4.— TAEIKH-I-MUEASS’A,— Ocnciiwlftf. 


Page 196 Kote 11 


201 Line 14, 16 


Note 19 


Note 44 



Since I wrote this note I have seen the original manoaoripfi 
with Afzal Khdn. In it the word is written dzd-dzti, a word in 
common use, signifying (like the Persian k^m-nd-kdm, khwdh- 
ma*khwdh) * at all hazards, nolens volens* The translation 
should therefore run : ‘ There was no help for it, so he went to 
the house of Shdhbeg Khtin.’ In ancient Pakkhto the modern 
forms of * dze * and ‘ tse * did not obtain ; they wore distinguish- 
ed from ‘ che,* and from each other as follows : * dze * was the 
Arabic form of h with a symbol like Hamzd placed below, 
(which is easily mistakeable for the three diacritical points 
combined, of * che,* and accounts for the clerical error in the 
KaUd-i-Afgh4n0 ; whilst ‘ tse * was the Arabic form of h with 
two diacritical points, and the quasi Hamz4 symbol above 
mentioned, below it. This is proved by innumerable examples in 
the manuscript, but I will only cite one. In the very same 
page of the K. A. as this word chdohd occurs {viz., p. 231), and 
and in line 8, the words * dzine pukkhtana wu-kra chi tso jogi- 
4n,* &c., in the original manuscript afford an example in tno 
words * dzine,* * chi,’ and * tso * of this ancient mode of writing 
the letters ‘ dze,’ ‘ che.* and ‘ tse * respectively. The curious or 
the sceptical are referred to the original manuscript for proof, 
I have not seen tho manuscript in the possession of the Naw4b 
of Terl. 

Erase “ [of the hill country of Swdt],’* and read ** and the 
Akozais ” before “ [of tho plain of Ydsafzai],” The Bd-izai 
clan of the Akozais had then, as now, settlements in the north 
of the plain, and to them reference is undoubtedly made. 

The Se-sadda mentioned in this note are a modern colony $ 
the So-sadda of the text, I now find, wore tho three Eajar clana 
of Malik-zai, Mdni-zai, and Ako-Khel. (Vide Appendix III). 
Tho text should be corrected here as elsewhere accordingly. 

Tho original manuscript has * Adam Khdn,* and not ‘ Umr 
Khdii.’ Adam Khan was Shahbdz Khdn’s brother. (See pago 
190, line 24). 

The word ‘tsilo* in the K. A., page 236, lino 14, is a 
clerical error for ‘ tsale,’ which occurs in tho original manu- 
script — vide also Raverty’s Dictionary w verho. 


SHAH55ADA BAHRAM. 


* Anand,* a Sanskrit word unknown in colloquial Pakkhto, 
signifying rest, peace. 

Substitute ; 

Afrdd with both his hands his club at him^S uprais'd, 
That with Bahrdm’s brains ho^^ might tho mountains 
strew. 

Substiti^te : 

Anon a Caravan (afar off) did ho spy: 

Substitute : 

Eac,h side carried off its wounded from the field. 

Read ; ‘ (so) sore perplex’d was he * for ‘ he know not,’ Ac, 
Substitute : 

hij^-ht well did this brave youth (tho Prince Bahrdm), 
befriend. 

Erase “ the usual form is ‘tan,’ masculine Tana ’ is 
the word oidinarily used for * the trunk * in Y^safzai. 

Erase whole note as wrong. * Khalaka * (as here) meana 
people : * Klialka ’ means a shirt. 

The K’aba is known in Persian also as the ‘ ndf-i-zamln/ 
(the navel of the Earth). 
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SHAHZADA BAHRAM, — Concluded. 


IX 


Ode lY 

Couplet 2 

.. X 

Note 2 

» XX 

Couplet 13 


Line 1 

i 


The folloTTiag translation is perhaps preferable to that givou 
iu the text ; 

Though tho sky 's alone between ; my mind cannot compre- 
hend (God’s) plans. 

So varied are the rewards and piinishTnonts of Fate. 

In tho first line the Pakkhto word ‘ tsitdar,’ like tho Persian 

* chadar/ with which it is idoutioah is frequently used to 
denote the sky. 

The difference in the translation of the second line depends 
on whether tho word in tho Pakkhto text is read ‘ idrdk’ or 

* adrdk.* 

Tho word * torai * is also used to dioioto tho black diacritical 
signs, aa well as tho vowel symbols nf Persian letters. Tho word 
‘ wazau* in like manner means botli ‘ weight ' and ‘ metre.' 
Substitute : 

Since tho pain (oro-while) in my head is now (seated) iu 
my leg. 
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Odo II 


■Couplet 2 
Liir' 

CoLq-'l •!. 


.XXV 


Couplet 2 


It i> 


Note 6 


LII 


n 


hill 


Couplet 2 


Another reading is : 

That e’en those who seals engrave, (Lib : men of tlio seal) Ac. 

An Afgbdn bird-snaro consistH of a ruiniing nooso made of 
black horse-hair, which depends from a black thread horizontally 
stretched bcjtween two up-riglit sticks. Below tho noose and on 
either side of it tho grain, nsi’d as bait, is 8}>rinklc»l. bird 

coming to eat the grain does not see the fine horse-hair iC ' 0 «o, so 
inserts its head into it; the slip-knot at once cIoscb on nock» 
and it is Hociirod. To this refer .7neo niiulc lu the aiieih^, which 
frequently occurs in Oriental Poetry (c. <j., ChiHiiau-i-];'''Nazi’r, 
Odo V, couplet 9) of tho love being taken cnpiivo in hir* mis- 
tress' tresses. The ahovo descri[)binn will also (‘liable the s .udont 
to understand the allusions in tho Ganj-i-Pfikklito, Tale X : rnoro 
oepc daily that regarding tho attenuated state ( ‘ thin as a hair’) 
of tho snare. 

Substitute the following more simple translal-ion 
‘When my study of (God’s) attribut«'s IcascrigroHs’d my mind; 

He his real nature to m(7 showM from every jioint of view. 

Note 2 to tills cou])leb abounds in errors, and should bo erased. 

Allusion is probably here luul to the stage of Sdliisrii known 
0.8 ‘ zahd,’ or Beclusion, in -which the disciple occupies hims(?lf, 
as Mr, Hughes writes in his notes on Mnlnuiirnadauiam, ‘with 
contemplation and tho invcBtigatioii of the Metaphysical 
Theories concerning tho iiaLiiro (zlt), attributes (sifit), and 
works of God.' 

Add ; The allusion hero more probably is, liowe vor to I lio atago 
of Sfiflism known as *wast’ or IJnkm vvitli god, ‘wl.Icli' as 
Mr. Hughes writes ‘is th(7 highest stagi* to which ho cun go 
whilst in t he body; but whim death ovortaki.a him, it is looked upon 
as a total re-absorption into tho Gcit.y forming tho consummation 
of his journey, and the eighth and last stage of FanX, or extinction.* 

From this Ode to tho end, the English translation ig less 
gyinraotrical than even in the rest of the poetry ; because the 
original Pakkhto is in a different and longer metre, which would 
have been better translated in verses of four stanzas each. I 
however, thought of this too late to bo able to correct my 
manuscript. 

‘ Yesterday lock’d in my love’s embrace, to-day Ac., would be 
hotter than the present translation, because ‘glieg,’ though trana- 
lated ‘ bosom’ in the Dictiouaries, more strictly and usually meana 
the * arms, the embrace.’ 












